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Indefatigable Helmanias 


November, has changed the pattern of rumours about his retire- 

ment by the robustness of his latest intervention in world affairs 
and by what the whole country delightedly hopes is a return to his 
rudest health. Until two months ago it was widely believed that he 
might abdicate, either from the office of Prime Minister or from 
office altogether, immediately after the Queen’s return from her world 
tour. Today, after his visit to Washington, the most prevalent rumour 
is that he will remain at the helm until well into next year, and will 
time his retirement to give Mr Eden several months’ experience of 
the premiership before the general election that is expected either in 
the autumn of 1955 or in the spring of 1956. 

This rumour may prove as false as its predecessor ; the plain fact 
is that nobody knows—probably not even Sir Winston himself. But 
its currency is likely to revive a delicate controversy that was raging 
a few months ago. Anybody who returns to this controversy anew, 
or rather brings it down from the backstairs into the open, should 
recognise two facts. First, Sir Winston is not merely venerated ; he 
is beloved. Secondly, his presence still raises Britain’s prestige abroad 
as that of no other politician could do. It is only after these points 
have been recognised that the controversial issue should be faced: 
the question whether a change in the system—which is not the same 
thing as a change in the fact—of his personal leadership should not 
be made to ensure.smoother conduct of Britain’s foreign and domestic 
affairs. 

The controversy about his role in foreign affairs has lost a great 
d@il of its force—though possibly not for the happiest of reasons. 
At the beginning of this year it was widely assumed that Sir Winston 
was staying in office only. under the impulse of his belief that, “ because 
of certain things that have happened,” he was in a unique position 
to improve western relations with Russia. It was right to give warning 
at that time that his endeavours for such improvement might lead 
merely to an exacerbation of Britain’s relations with America. As.a_ 
consequence of the Geneva conference, however, Sir Winston’s desig-- 
nated successor is now (according to differing viewpoints) either -sur- 
rounded with the same halo or tarred: with the same brush. Nobody 
can now believe that Sir Winston’s disappearance from the scene would 
weaken the force behind British striving for a policy of peaceful 
coexistence with Russia ; the only thing that would be altered would 
be that the country would lose the services of the one man who is 
best fitted to reassure the Americans that calculated coexistence and 
craven appeasement are two different things. His greatness has once 
again become indispensable—provided it-is not that particular facet 
of his greatness that he showed in May of last year. 

There remains, then, the controversy about his mode of conducting 
home affairs. Here again it is his greatness that can sometimes be an 
inconvenience—because the modern. system of British cabinet 


So WINSTON CHURCHILL, eighty years young next 
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government is not attuned to such a quality in a Prime 
Minister. It has not often had to put up with it, during 
peacetime, in the recent past. The main problem 
that has arisen can be simply stated: as a result 
of the pre-eminence of Sir Winston and Mr Eden 
in the government, and of their primary interest 
in foreign affairs, there is mounting evidence that the 
flow of domestic policy is now subjected to a serious 
bottleneck at cabinet level. 

It is easy to understand how this bottleneck has 
arisen. Most measures of domestic policy are worked 
up to what is intended to be a final form either by 
the Minister directly concerned or under the aegis of 
some cabinet committee ; the major measures often 
come before a committee of which Mr Butler, the third 
principal figure in the government, is chairman. The 
completed drafts are then presented to the cabinet ; 
it seems to be a major difference between the Conserva- 
tive and Labour governments that it is usually only at 
this stage, or immediately before it (or even, sometimes, 
quite a long time after it), that the Prime Minister has 
time to become really interested in the matter on hand. 
He often has his own contribution to make; since 
cabinet meetings may also tend to be occasions when 
Sir Winston dilates about his views on the world situ- 
ation at large, it is not surprising that the timetable 
sometimes lags badly. There is a story that when Con- 
servative ministers emerge from a cabinet meeting they 
remark to each other what a great man their leader is ; 
when Labour ministers came out of cabinet, they 
remarked to each other what a lot of work they had got 
through. This is the difference between government 
by a Demosthenes and government by a doodler ; it 
has its costs no less than its inspiration. 


* 


The costs of the present system have now become so 
manifest that they should no longer be withheld from 
public comment. It is no secret that the draft scheme 
for reorganisation of the railways, to take only one 
example, has been ready for months ; but the cabinet has 
apparently not yet had time to approve it. The stories 
about ministers below cabinet rank, or of service chiefs, 
who have wasted long hours in the waiting room at 
10 Downing Street only to find that the cabinet cannot 
reach the matter for which they have been summoned, 
have become too numerous to be wholly without sub- 
stance. Above all, the pile-up of measures which the 
cabinet has not discussed sufficiently fully to reach 
united and convinced agreement has paved the way to 
what Labour calls government by the 1922 committee. 
The troubles about MPs’ pay, about food and drugs, 
about development councils, and about teachers’ pen- 
sions seem to have been partly due to the fact that 
cabinet meetings tend to be occasions for lengthy dis- 
sertations rather than for crisp progress towards detailed 
decision. 

A further backlog of business that has arisen because 
of Sir Winston’s preoccupations and predilections con- 
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cerns the personal position of individual ministers. 
It is widely believed that Sir Walter Monckton wishes 
to return to the bar, or ascend to the bench ; that Mr 
Lyttelton wishes to return to industry; that Lord 
Woolton wishes to retire both from his ministry and the 
chairmanship of the Conservative Party (where his most 
likely successor is Mr Malcolm McCorquodale) ; and 
that various other ministers (not to mention civil 
servants) may be ready or ripe for retirement from office. 
Inevitably Sir Winston’s tendency, amid the rush of 
other business, has been to resist disturbance of the 
familiar faces around him as long as possible ; equally 
inevitably, this has caused unrest among juniors who, 
in normal circumstances, would already have received 
promotion. 


* 


These difficulties should not be exaggerated. The 
government of Britain is not at a standstill. It is merely 
proceeding, in certain sectors, in rather uneven jumps. 
The remedies require thought. One obvious need is 
that the now inevitable re-shuffle of ministers should be 
made at the earliest moment. Another might well be 
that there should be a greater devolution of effective 
authority to cabinet committees. This might involve 
the elevation of some senior minister to a co-ordinating 
role over non-Treasury and non-Foreign Office matters, 
such as Mr Morrison filled when he was Labour’s Lord 
President of the Council. The machinery of govern- 
ment moved most smoothly (although sometimes, admit- 
tedly, in the wrong direction) in the days of the Labour 
triumvirate, when the principal problems were sifted up 
to Mr Attlee through cabinet committees headed by 
Mr Morrison, Mr Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps. In 
addition, it is important that any changes. made now 
should look beyond the present to the day of Sir 
Winston’s retirement ; it would be a pity if the trend of 
events led Mr Eden, after his accession, to devote less 
time thafi is needed to co-ordination and more than he 
should to breathing down the neck of his successor at 
the Foreign Office (who will presumably be Mr 
Macmillan). 

These are flexible principles, but the problems they 
are designed to solve are solid enough. It is time for 
Sir Winston’s well-wishers to face up to them ; other- 
wise the opportunity will be seized by those whose real 
reasons for chivvying him are an envious delight in 
belittlement. This is a time for greatness in the conduct 
of Britain’s affairs ; and Sir Winston, so long as he feels 
able to continue to carry the flag, is the one Briton who 
can readily provide it. There will therefore be general 
rejoicing if his robust performance in Washington can 
be read as a refutation of rumours of ailing strength, as 
another intimation of the immortality in which so many 
would like to believe. But the Wordsworthian analogy 
must end there. To those who regard the system of 
conduct of affairs that has grown up in his shadow, one 
thing is plain: it is no heaven that lies around him in 
his old age. 
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Dark Horse in 


DANGEROUS illusion has shown itself, among 
both political leaders and public, during the 
Anglo-American altercations of recent weeks. The 
problems of South East Asia have been discussed, and 
attitudes toward them taken up, on the assumption that 


only two serious alternative policies are in the running . 


—a tightly knotted Nato-type defence pact (“‘ Seato ”), 
and a broader system of general guarantees of a new 
settlement (“Locarno”). This is a double mistake. 
First, these two are not alternatives ; they are two 
aspects of the same policy. Second, they ignore the real 
alternative to any western policy. There is another 
horse in this race. This is the Chinese proposal that 
the peace of Asia should be maintained solely by the 
Asian states themselves, through “the assumption of 
mutual obligations.” 

Chou En-lai publicly unveiled this plan at the very 
beginning of the Geneva conference; and it was 
heartily endorsed by Molotov a few days later. It is, 
indeed, almost a carbon copy of the plan for Europe 
which Molotov had laid before the Berlin conference. 
The central aim of these twin projects is to squeeze 
the United States out of both Europe and Asia, which 
would be left under the benign leadership of the 
strongest power in each continent: in Europe, Russia, 
and in Asia, China. 

The Molotov plan was received with understandable 
coolness by the free nations of Europe; but Chou 
En-lai’s ideas are much more appealing to Asian eyes. 
There is a very real attraction, for the most sincerely 
democratic Asian, in the suggestion that his continent 
should at last have complete control of its own affairs, 
without any interference from the West. Chou’s plan 
is further evidence of the skill with which the Com- 
munists have sought to identify their cause with the 
embedded anti-western feeling of Asia as a whole. It 
implies the eventual exclusion of all white influence 
from southern and south-eastern Asia, and naturally 
from Japan and the islands as well. A faint fragrance 
of cultural présence would be left to mollify France 
in Indo-China, and doubtless other western nations 
would be awarded similar consolations, but Asian 
solidarity would be mustered against any “ interven- 
tion” by outsiders, such as a United Nations operation 
to defend, say, Siam from aggression. 

On the surface, the Chinese do not appear to be 
asking their neighbours for any binding commitments 
to action. On the contrary, their talk is all of non- 
interference, non-aggression and peaceful co-existence 
—words which were written into their agreement with 
India about Tibet, and which carry a seductive echo 
of Gandhian ideals. The contrast could not be more 
striking between these gentle cadences and the firm 
demands for pledges of armed action made by the 





the Asian Race 


champions of a “Seato” pact. Only the most far- 
sighted Asian can be expected to see that, once his 
continent had sealed itself off from the rest of the 
world by falling in with Chou En-lai’s plan, it would 
be merely a question of time before “ peaceful co- 
existence” came to mean automatic acceptance of 
China’s leadership, and obedient yielding to successive 
Chinese demands. For the rest, the simple slogan 
“Asia for the Asians” has a hypnotic brightness, and 
the concept of a “ Mao Doctrine ’? a certain logic. 

This does not add up to an argument against a 
South East Asia defence pact. In the event of foreign 
aggression against Siam, Burma or any other sovereign 
state in the region, members of the United Nations are, 
in any case, already under a moral obligation to go to 
the aid of the victim ; and the western governments 
would be guilty of ignoring the glaring danger signals 
of the present situation if they failed to make any 
preparation against such an event. But the presence 
in the field of Chou En-lai’s challenger makes it clear 


- that a Seato pact would not by itself suffice to check 


the Communist advance in the Far East. The Com- 
munist challenge is political as well as military ; and 
a Seato that embraced Siam alone of the Asian 
mainland states would not be a complete answer 
even to the military problem. The Colombo-group of 
nations, faced with only two positive courses—member- 
ship of a tightly knit, western-led defence pact on the 
one hand, and, on the other, an apparently harmless 
acceptance of “ peaceful co-existence ” as proffered-by 
Chou—would be more strongly tempted than ever to 
choose the less active and more Asian alternative. And 
that could mean disaster for the free nations’ hopes of 
stemming the tide of Communism in the east. 


* 


It is this strength of the “ Asia for the Asians ” feel- 
ing, and the ability of the Chinese Communists to play 
upon it, that represents the real challenge that western 
policy has to meet—and if one merit can be claimed 
for British diplomacy in these recent unfortunate weeks, 
it is that it has seen the challenge more clearly than 
the Americans have done and has at least made gestures 
towards meeting it. What Mr Eden is attempting to 
do is to provide a bridge between Washington and 
Delhi, to create a set of relationships in South East Asia 


~ that will not lose for the purposes of peace and stability: 


the support of either extreme pole of the free world. 
This involves convincing the Indians (and those other 
Asians who think with them) that it is necessary to 
draw lines, to guarantee them and to put teeth into 
the guarantees. This, clearly to British eyes, is what 
Mr Eden meant when he used the word “ Locarno.” - 
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So far from meaning appeasement, he meant, as Sir 
Winston Churchill explained to the American press, 
that everybody should promise to resist an aggressor. 
The other side of the medal is the need to convince 
the Americans that a common front against aggression 
will be infinitely less offensive to Asian minds, and is 
needed fully as much as, a military alliance mainly 
composed of Europeans specifically created for defence 
against China. 

The attempt to build the bridge may fail. Nobody 
_ can be sure that only one more act of Communist 
aggression in Asia is needed to convince the Indians 
of the dangers of neutralism. They may be unwilling 
to give any promises of solidarity even against un- 
named aggression. Nor, evidently, is it possible to rely 
on reasonable moderation in Washington, so long as 
Senator Knowland is allowed to run away with the 
Administration’s foreign policy. Sir Winston Churchill 
and Mr Eden may have succeeded in convincing the 
President and the Secretary of State that they are not 
bent on appeasement or surrender in Asia, but only on 
mobilising the widest possible degree of resistance to 
further aggression. But there is that other American 
suspicion remaining, expressed in Mr Dulles’s much- 
quoted remark about British policy being subject to a 
veto from Delhi. It would be as well to be quite clear 
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about this. There is, and can be, no Indian veto on 
British actions. If, in the end, it becomes clear that 
the bridge cannot be built, that we cannot walk with 
the Americans without offending Mr Nehru, or keep 
Mr Nehru in camp without outraging the Americans— 
if, in a word, we have to make a choice between them, 
there cannot be a moment’s hesitation about it. Blood 
is thicker than water ; and these small islands cannot 
survive without friends more powerful than they can 
find in New Delhi. Both in Washington and in India it 


_ will help towards a reasonable frame of mind for this 


to be made known beyond any mistaking. 

But things have not yet come to that pass, and it 
must be hoped that~they will not. In the meantime 
it is surely right, and infinitely worth while, to make 
the effort to build the bridge that will hold the free 
world together. And that involves taking very seriously 
Chou En-lai’s programme for Asia. The true alterna- 
tives are not Seato or Locarno. These are both parts 
of a larger whole, which is essential to the peace and 
security of Asia. The real and menacing alternative 
is the severing of the links between the free nations of 
the west and of Asia, and the steady absorption of the 
latter into the Chinese orbit. It is hard to believe that 
either Senator Knowland or. Mr Nehru really wants 
that. 


Merrily to Market 


HE end of meat rationing has. been marked by 

modest jubilations, considerable confusion, and a 
burst of high prices. There were a few ceremonial 
burnings of ration books by Conservative Associations, 
although in one borough (Labour-controlled) the streets 
and planning committee decided that such orgiastic 
behaviour might cause a public nuisance. There was a 
nice old-world touch in the cooking of two whole lambs 
over a spit at a Welsh hotel. But, on the whole, the 
public accepted its release from the ration book with no 
more than a sedate curiosity. 

It has been the auction markets that have supplied 
colour and drama to the occasion. The sharp rise, and 
then fluctuations, in prices, the pile-up of stock, the 
shouting and the pandemonium have been grist to all 
those protagonists (the farmers’ leaders included) who 
insist On equating free marketing with chaos. Confusion 
in real measure there has certainly been—part of it due 
to the inexperience of butchers, farmers and auctioneers, 
part to the delays in the public provision of the necessary 
facilities. The local authorities have complained that 
‘ they have not the powers to ensure adequate slaughter- 
ing. The Government, for its part, has missed a golden 
opportunity of concentrating slaughtering at key centres, 
and of overhauling market facilities, before the trade 
hardens into a pattern that will make improvement 
difficult. 

But most of the seeming chaos at Smithfield and else- 


where is no more than skin-deep. The public and many 
participants in the auctions have forgotten, through 
fifteen years of regimentation, the ABC of market 
behaviour. This is shown by the behaviour of prices. 
During the last weeks of control, farmers, stirred by the 
alarums of their union, tried to. sell more stock to the 
Ministry of Food than it could accept. Their surprise 
was considerable when the first auctions yielded prices 
that were generally higher than the Ministry had paid. 
For best quality meat, as had been expected, they were 
very much higher; at one period at Smithfield on 
Monday they reached fantastic heights. But it quickly 
became clear that many butchers had greatly over- 
estimated the zeal of housewives for fresh red meat. 
Once the market settles down, it is still reasonable to 
suppose that average prices will not be much higher 
than they were-under control—although best quality 
meat will still be more expensive and lower quality meat 
cheaper. The consumer will at last be able to suit 
his purchases to his taste and his pocket. 

“It is inevitable that this should send up the cry of 
rump steak for the rich and scrag-end for the poor ; 
interpreted, this means that for the first time in years 
quality counts. The slogan gets what appeal it has from 
an English idea, born of decades of bad cooking rein- 
forced by fifteen years of rationing, that it is wrong to 
eat well. Certainly there are few families in this country 
who cannot afford to buy good meat if they prefer it to 
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alternative luxuries ; and it is wholesome and right that 
they should be given the option. 

The most important point to watch in the past week 
has not been the flurry of prices, but the way in which 
the marketing system has worked. The farmers’ 
acquiescence in the restoration of the auctions was won 
only by the promise to underpin them with a compli- 
cated system of government guarantees ; and at the same 
time the National Farmers’ Union set out to develop 
alternative market channels of its own. The farmers’ 
company thus formed, the Fatstock Marketing Corpora- 
tion, has been operating this week on a large scale. It has 
a virtual monopoly of the sale of bacon pigs ; it controls 
about one-fifth of the country’s supplies of fresh meat ; 
its turnover in the first week of freedom was £24 million. 

The pigs are the test case. Surprisingly, pig produc- 
tion has become, next to milk, the largest (and certainly 
the most profitable) branch of British agriculture. The 
value of pig sales last year exceeded the combined sales 
of cattle and sheep. Equally the cost of the pig guarantee 
(at £48 million) was, apart from milk, the Exchequer’s 
largest liability. Pig marketing is also the field in which 
producer control is most eagerly sought. 


. * 


The complexity of the problem can best be gauged 
by following three little pigs to market, along their 
divergent routes. 


The first pig is consigned to the auctions. it will 
usually pay the farmer to breed for quality and to study 
the market, since the price he gets is the actual price 
realised, plus a 25 per cent bonus added by the Govern- 
ment (the rate of bonus can be varied periodically). If, 
however, the pig is of poor quality or the market is 
Slack, this incentive is removed because the farmer is 
guaranteed a minimum price for his pig, even if this 
entails a larger subsidy than the percentage bonus. 

The second pig goes to the bacon factory. In this 
case, the farmer is normally relieved of all marketing 
worries. The Fatstock Marketing Corporatién will pay 
him a fixed price—which includes the percentage bonus 
and a further quality bonus, both paid by the Govern- 
ment—and will collect and transport the pig for a 
standard charge. For most bacon pigs the farmer will get 
a better price than the Ministry paid him, although there 
are sharp cuts for pigs of the wrong weight. 

The third pig is sold direct to a butcher, is certified by 
a Ministry of Food inspector, and is paid for on a dead- 
weight basis, to which is later added the average subsidy 
paid that week at auctions on pigs of similar weight. 

These complicated arrangements are suiting the farmers 
well enough ; but they give rise to two awkward ques- 
tions. First, why should the taxpayer underwrite pig 
prices so comprehensively ? The idea of thespercentage 
bonus was the laudable one of encouraging quality ; but 
what possible need is there to make additional payments 
to inferior pigs (or indeed to subsidise such pigs at all) ? 
Again, it ought not to be necessary to subsidise prices 
to a higher level than the old guaranteed prices. So 
costly a scheme cannot hope to be retained. 
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Secondly, what limits should be put to the growth 
of producers’ monopolies ? This problem is emerging 
as a much more serious one than the old bogey of 
monopolistic manceuvres by dealers against producers 
—the so-called auction rings. All the principal bacon 
curers, controlling 95 per cent of curing capacity, have 
agreed to buy their pigs exclusively from the National 
Fatstock Corporation. The corporation’s success is 
based partly at least on commercial factors—on the 
ability to guarantee the curers a steady throughput and 
to get low transport costs for mass handling. By 
securing surprisingly favourable prices for producers, 
it will help to cut the cost of the pig guarantee. No 
doubt it is this factor that has led the Ministry of Food 
to sanction arrangements that would (or should) shock 
the Monopolies Commission to the core. 

There are broader issues at stake than the fate of 
bacon pigs. It is the aim of the National Farmers’ 
Union to extend producers’ control from bacon pigs to 
pork pigs (on the argument that the two sections of 
the market ought not to be separated),:and from there 
to the marketing of cattle and sheep. The fatstock 
marketing scheme that the union has placed before the 
Government is a further step in this direction. It should’ 
be decisively halted. It has not got the united support 
of producers ; some of them are organising opposition 
to it. Nothing but good can come out of the com- 
petition now going on between the auction markets and 
the farmers’ company. Nothing but harm cquld come 
of weighting the issue in the latter’s favour or stamping 
monopoly control. over the whole range of fatstock 
marketing. 

These considerations may seem remote to the bucolic 
throng of butchers, farmers and auctioneers who this 
week are scratching their heads over some ancient 
puzzles. But they are really the core of the problem. 
Excessive subsidisation could clog up the mechanism 
of a free market, while monopoly control would bring 
it to a complete halt. In the rejoicing at the return to 
consumer’s freedom, these dangers should not be over- 
looked. 
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Knife-Edge in 


HEN M. Mendés-France camé to power two 
weeks ago he gave himself a month in which to 
ceach a settlement in Indo-China. He left the world 
to infer that only if he were successful there would he 
subsequently be handling France’s urgent problems in 
other overseas territories. His month is not up until 
July 2oth ; but he has been obliged, during its busy 
course, to make time to consider the affairs of Tunisia 
and Morocco. 

The French Residents-General in both territories 
have been summoned home, and each has had a sorry 
tale to tell. Violence is on the increase in both pro- 
tectorates ; and its victims, particularly in Tunisia, have 
included those who favour working with France. 
Physical nervousness is therefore growing, the Bey’s 
cabinet has resigned and the prospects of its immediate 
replacement are not bright. Confronted with rebellion, 
M. Mendés-France has taken the only possible short- 
term decision and has re- 
inforced the French garri- 
sons in both territories. 
But all his instincts are 
against taking this negative 
action without simultane- |} 0¢ 
ously preparing political || es 
proposals; work upon |! 
these is not now to wait 
until July 21st. The whole 
western world must hope 
that these drafts are ham- 
mered into a resolute and 
effective policy, for upon 
them hangs the security of 
territories full of Nato bases and sited only a few 
hundred miles from Europe’s vulnerable underbelly. 
If M. Mendés-France should fall because he fails in 
Indo-China, it will be at the hands of opponents ill- 
disposed towards his liberal ideas on North Africa, and 
any successor cabinet is almost bound to be less well 
placed than he for negotiating with two restless and 
nationalistic protectorates: 

Naturally, all dissident souls in both territories have 
watched with interest the train of events in Indo-China. 
If fellow nationalists are extracting liberty and equality 
from Paris by physical means, why should not North 
Africans try the recipe ? In Tunisia, attacks of Mau 
Mau pattern upon lonely farms were at first written 
off as the work of classic desert raiders (fellaghas) ; but 
they are now recognised as the handiwork of a small and 
loose-knit but cohesive “army of liberation ” drawing 
on Egypt for anti-colonial slogans and on American and 
British dumps in Libya for stolen arms. These activi- 
ties are easier to contend with than a newer develop- 
ment—hit-and-run raids perpetrated in the neat 
suburbs of Tunis by young men equipped with taxis 
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North Africa 


and sten guns from which bullets are sprayed at groups 
thought to include “ collaborators” with France. In 
Morocco, though the countryside is quiet, attacks in 
the towns have been proceeding steadily for months, 
directed against conservative Moroccans such as the 
Sultan and the Pasha of Marrakech, and also against 
prominent Frenchmen. 

_ There is a tendency in public opinion in France itself 
to favour the notion that all this upset is not native to 
North Africa, but is entirely due to “foreign influ- 
ences.” Many Frenchmen find the thought soothing 
because there is enough truth in it to render it 
plausible ; but it rests on the wholly false assumption 
that it would be possible for a territory on a mainstream 
of world communications to live in a state of insulated 
beatitude. Of course, foreign influences have had their 
effect upon North Africans who receive invasions, and 
travel abroad, and listen to the radio ; ideas have succes- 
sively reached them from 
British sponsors of Syrian 
independence, from the 
American apostles of anti- 
colonialism who landed on 
their beaches, from the 
Arab League in Cairo, 
from the caucus of Asian 
and African states at the 
United Nations, from 
General Franco speaking 
with a Spanish Moroccan 


countless foreign radio 
stations, -including Paris radio and the BBC. The 
latest foreign addition to this galaxy of influences is 
a station, said to be Radio Budapest, which has this 
month started broadcasting on four wave-lengths at the 
peak café listening hour, and calling “all Tunisian, 
Algerian and Moroccan patriots whose sons are today 
rotting in the gaols of imperialism.” 

But it is a delusion to suppose that North African 
nationalism has been nurtured only on foreign food- 
stuffs ; ingredients just as potent reach it from France. 
Of these, the basic one is the modern clash between 
two pieces of policy that worked well in the first genera- 
tion, but which today produce results that do not dove- 
tail. Beginning in 1830 in Algeria, in 1881 in Tunisia 
and in 1912 in Morocco, France fertilised North Africa 
by populating it with Frenchmen who have by hard 
work, technical skill and considerable investment made 
it, and shown North Africans how to go on making it, 
well-educated, well-run, and relatively prosperous— 
at least by the standards of the Arab _ world. 
Frenchmen have earned and enjoyed a comfortable 
share of this prosperity, but, the better to do so, they 
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have tended to gather the reins of power into their own 
experienced hands. It is only right to add that they 
have also used the revenue thus created to educate the 
North Africans. 

By the 1950s the twin policies have matured to pro- 
duce a head-on clash between Frenchmen resident in 
Africa and Africans who are being minted out for roles 
that those Frenchmen still aspire to fill, For years, 
division of opinion in France about how to meet this 
problem has encouraged its growth, for uncertainty has 
led, in coalition cabinet after coalition cabinet, to hope- 
less imprecision about what to do next, and to a see-saw 
policy swinging now towards concession to the nationa- 
lists, now towards repression in response to the 
demands of French diehards—pull devil, pull baker. 
The essence of the North African problem, therefore, 
is domestic ; outside influences have merely sharpened 
native edges. That problem is how far the effort of 
European settlers entitles them to a permanent share’ 
in the management of sovereign protectorates. Both 
Tunisians and Moroccans refuse to contemplates,co- 
sovereignty, which is what most North African French- 
men would like. Can the men involved negotiate some 
form of government in which these Frenchmen have 
rights that are not sovereign rights—in which, to 
borrow their own word, they are co-citizens, as 
opposed to foreigners ? . 


* 


That has been the problem all along; it is 
M. Mendés-France’s problem now. It is easier to solve 
in Tunisia than in Morocco, for in the former a com- 
bination of three extra decades of tutelage, and of the 
receptiveness of the Tunisian character, has bred a 
professional class that as yet hardly exists in Rabat and 
Fez. These Tunisian moderates—debonair, cultured 
and almost more at home in Paris than in Cairo—have 
this week set out in the Paris newspaper, L’Express, a 
statement of aims which, though its keynote is inde- 
pendence, is so full of provisions for strategic, cultural 
and technical “ interdependence” with France that it 
offers an arresting contrast to’ the relationship open to 
the west in Egypt or Indo-China. 

The armoury which M. Mendés-France will—if he 
survives—carry into the North African arena is a cabinet 
well-endowed with men who have always advocated 
negotidtion—their phrase is “un dialogue ”—with 
nationalists of M. Nouira’s outlook and quality. M. 
Mendés-France himself has, as a lawyer, defended 


Tunisian suspects before French military courts. M.. 


Mitterand resigned from the Laniel cabinet because of 
its indecision over Tunisia ; M. Edgar Faure was the 
one minister who raised a protesting voice about treat- 
ment of the ex-Sultan of Morocco ; M. Temple enjoys 
special relationships with many Moslem anciens com- 
battants. M. Mendés-France, on appointment, created 
a good impressioh in the protectorates by taking their 
aspirations sufficiently seriously to furnish them with a 
new and separate Ministry. It is said that he wanted 
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M. Mitterand to hold this portfolio, but held his hand 
because the appointment would have alienated the 
Radical fragment among his strange assortment of sup- 
porters. M. Fouchet, who holds it instead, is a Gaullist, 
but one who has publicly proclaimed his view that the 
protectorate treaties must be revised. 

Some major handicaps confront such a team. The 
first is that African extremists may well interpret 
liberalism as vulnerability, and so continue attacks that 
compel maintenance of military repression. The next 
is that such repression, if exercised without hint of other 
intentions, must lead to an atmosphere in which 
“ dialogues” cannot take place. Experience goes to 
show that stern military measures produce no long-term 
results of value unless they are accompanied by deeds 
that symbolise friendly intention—for instance, by the 
release of a prominent prisoner or two. Finally, the 
biggest handicap of all is the powerful influence wielded 
in Paris by North Africa’s French inhabitants—living 
in Algeria (which is part of metropolitan France) as well 
as in Tunisia and Morocco. The bulk of these have 
hitherto favoured the status quo maintained by French 
bayonets, and—if they run true to form—may work to 
tumble M. Mendés-France if he propounds some more 
liberal policy. His latitude for manceuvre in Tunisia 
is broader than that available to him among the crumb- 
ling bastions in Indo-China. But it is narrow as a knife- 
edge all the same. 





Materials for Paper 


A correspondent reminds us that the Chinese make 


paper out of the bark of trees and plants. There is, in 
fact, no want of materials out of which paper can be 
made, for almost every vegetable substance can be 
macerated into pulp and converted into paper. One 
gentleman has, we hear, taken out a patent for making 
paper out of turnips. It can be made from straw, nettles, 
hop-bine, rice, turf, cow dung, according to a writer of 
the fournal of the Society of Arts, plantain, etc. The want 
is less of materials for paper than cheap materials. Rags, 
except as convertible into paper, are absolutely worthless. 
Before any vegetable or fibrous substances can be obtained 
in quantities, labour must be skilfully applied, because 
all other things are obtained cheaply by skilled labour, 
and there is no other than skilled labour now in existence, 
No plants, as the rule, grow plentifully without labour, 
and cannot be gathéred without labour. In almost all 
cases, too, the substances that are fit to make paper are 
fit to make cloth, or something more valuable than paper, 
and to that they will, in preference, be applied. They will 
serve to make paper after they have been used for some 
other purpose. We cannot assert that no substance will 
be found in abundance so cheap as rags; but it is their 
worthlessness—they being the waste or refuse of con- 
sumption—in comparison with any or all the products of 
labour, which creates the difficulty of finding substitutes 
for them. For society to go on smoothly, there must be 
either less progress in the intellectual arts, or there 
must be more clothing used. What -is really required is 
less substitutes for rags than substitutes for dear cotton 
and flax and hemp . . . so that more and cheaper clothing 
. . . may be supplied to more persons. 
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Warnings to France 


T their recent meeting in Washington, Sir Winston 
Churchill and President Eisenhower had to embark 
on the unhappy if inevitable course of shaping decisions 
about the future of Germany without the French. And 
in London this week a study group of Foreign Office and 
State Department officials have met to see how to carry out 
the agreement to grant a greater degree of sovereignty to 
Federal Germany without waiting any longer for the 
European Defence Community to be born. The Bonn 
Conventions were linked with the EDC treaty, and the task 
before the officials is to cut the connection between the two. 
They began work none too soon, as it is evident that Ger- 
many cannot, and should not, be kept under an occupation 
regime by powers that want its friendship and help. 

But the question must be asked, how many more decisions 
are to be made without France ? As Dr Adenauer pointed 
out in his broadcast on the EDC last weekend, a European 
policy without or against France is impossible. Yet French 
reaction to the Chancellor’s warnings was not encouraging. 
French politicians seem to be bent on taking offence when 
faced with facts. M. Mendés-France was perhaps justified 
in calling off the visit of M. Guérin de Beaumont to Bonn, 
as Dr Adenauer had said his say beforehand in public, but 
it is unreasonable for the French to pretend that the EDC 
is an internal matter in which the German Chancellor should 
not interfere. 

Dr Adenauer has indeed shown extraordinary patience. 
He waited until the heads of the British, American and 
Benelux governments had all indicated that they still wanted 
ratification of an unadulterated EDC. But when the German 
Chancellor did speak, he was far more explicit than the 
other western statesmen, and he bluntly laid down the terms 
of reference for any future discussion on the EDC. He 
demanded that the French government should at long last 
honour the signature of a previous government and present 
the EDC treaty, as concluded with five other powers, to its 
parliament for ratification or rejection. It was not enough 
for the Assembly to be asked to give a mere expression of 
will about some revised treaty which would then have to 
be re-negotiated. 

Dr Adenauer categorically warned the French that “‘ the 
so-calied alternative to the EDC is the German national 
army,” and no other. Furthermore, he said, if there are 
to be national armies the German Wehrmacht must be on 
a footing of full equality with its allies. The Chancellor 
made it plain enough that this is not a development he 
wants, and to interpret what he said as a demand for a 
revived German army is to distort its meaning grossly. 

Too little attention has been paid to the loophole which 
Dr Adenauer offered to M. Mendés-France. The EDC is 
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not perfect, he indicated, and if the treaty is once ratified 
it can be modified by means of protocols. Some supple- 
mentary “ interpretations” of the text have already been 
drafted to meet French wishes, and it is probable that the 
Germans, too, would want to have some improvements 
made from their point of view. If this line of action were 
followed there would, therefore, still have to be fresh 
negotiations. But the “ protocol solution” still offers the 
best chance of rescuing the project of a European army 
from complete wreck, and Dr Adenauer has done well to 
bring it forward with a blunt warning about the sole 
alternative. 


Return to Geneva 


R MOLOTOV’S return to Geneva goes some way towards 
M justifying the risks Mr Eden has run in order to 
bring about a settlement in Indo-China. It is true that 
those in Washington who have criticised British policy as 
appeasement will still ask two questions. What does Mr 
Molotov expect to achieve by coming back? -And what 
expectation can there really be that a settlement will not 
in fact be a surrender of vital western interests ? To neither 
question can there yet be a satisfactory answer. But the 
sceptics who doubted whether the Geneva conference would 
ever reassemble with the Russian, French and British 
Foreign Ministers back in their seats look like being refuted. 
In spite of the recent military successes of the Viet Minh 
in Indo-China itself, Moscow and Peking still appear to 
want to negotiate an agreement. 

When the first stage of the conference ended on June 20th 
and Mr Eden came back to London, there were under- 
standable doubts about further progress. Talks which 
were to be continued in the military committees were to 
be completed by today, July roth. Then, in theory, there 
was—and is—to be a crucial period of ten days between 
July roth and 20th when negotiations would come to a 
head, and might enable M. Mendés-France to return to 
the French Assembly with an agreement in his pocket 
before his time limit expired. In practice, secrecy about 
the military discussions between Franco-Vietnamese staff 
officers and. those of the Viet Minh has been complete. 

There is certainly no guarantee that this inherently 
improbable timetable will be adhered to; international 
conferences are rarely amenable to such tight schedules. 
Only two things suggest that it may. In an admirable speech 
to the Assembly on Wednesday, M. Mendés-France made 
it quite clear that he will stick to his word and resign 
if there is no cease-fire by July 2oth—and that his last act 
would be to submit a Bill authorising the dispatch of 
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national service men to Indo-China. Secondly, from 
reports of- M. Mendés-France’s discussions with Chou 
En-lai in Berne on June 23rd, it may be assumed that 
ihe Communists realise that they have an opportunity now 


which may not be repeated. Taken by some as a French 


Bevanite, M. Mendés-France has at least the advantage 
that no one in France seriously questions his intentions. 
lf he failed, the war would probably go on indefinitely. 


Withdrawal in the Delta 


HE crumbling of General Cogny’s position in the Red 
T River delta has put local problems in an urgent and 
different light. It is true that for the moment the French 
withdrawal from the southern third of the delta has in- 
creased the strength of the garrison in Hanoi and on the 
road and rail link with the port—evacuation port, some 
people have begun to call it—of Haiphong ; and this prob- 
ably means that an all-out Viet Minh offensive before the 
end of the rains in late September would not be completely 
successful, But, even if the military position is temporarily 
sounder, no army in retreat can avoid the political and other 
penalties of withdrawal. The shortening of the French line 
has inevitably caused a particular loss of confidence among 
anti-Communist Vietnamese. And while a new government 
has just been formed with some difficulty under Mr Ngo 
Dinh Diem, its first act has been to protest against the 
surrender of territory containing two million inhabitants, 
many of them Catholics and ardently anti-Communist. 

The other problems are military ; but they also have the 
widest political implications. So far the French have been 
enabled to fight by virtue of the flow of American supplies ; 
now Officials in Washington, especially in the Pentagon, are 
wondering how long they should go on shipping equipment 
to the delta, if the battle is going to end in a super-Dunkirk. 
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About $1,000 million worth of arms, ammunition and 
vehicles are believed to be at stake in the French bridgehead 
in Tonking ; most, if not all, would be lost in an evacuation. 
In addition to equipment, there is a question of men. The 
mere probability that the French could hold out till the 
autumn gives no promise beyond that. Without reinforce- 
ments they are unlikely to be able to cope with the. eight 
attacking Viet Minh divisions as well as with infiltration 
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inside their lines. But there is no certainty as yet that, 
however great the need, even M. Mendés-France could get 
conscripts sent to Indo-China. 
Lastly, there are the truce talks which opened this week 
at Trung Gia, north of Hanoi. These are the local exten- 
sion of the negotiations in Geneva, which had long seemed 
necessary if any detailed military arrangements’ were to be 
made on the spot. The Communists have behaved, how- 
ever, as jubilant victors, and the effect of the French with- 
drawal will be to make it even more difficult to obtain con- 
cessions from them at Trung Gia than it was at Panmunjom. 


Strategy for Scarborough 


T is now clear that Mr Gaitskell will defeat Mr Bevan 
in the election for the treasurership of the Labour party 
at the party’s annual conference at Scarborough next Octo- 
ber ; but it is also clear that the conference’s vote on policy 
towards Germany will be a desperately close thing. This 
week the National Union of Mineworkers became the 
seventh big union to instruct its delegates to the conference 
to vote for Mr Attlee’s policy of accepting German rearma- 
ment within EDC; and the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, which is opposed to German rearmament, rather 
surprisingly joined the miners in throwing its votes to Mr 
Gaitskell for the treasurership. This has cleared the way for 
some anxious counting of heads. 

So far nearly 4 million trade union votes have been com- 
mitted on Germany ; everybody arrives at a different tally 
according to his definition of commitment, but the safest 
generality is that they have fallen almost equally on either 
side. There remain another 1,000,000 or so union votes 
and the 1,250,000 constituency party votes to come in. 
The constituency parties will vote predominately Bevanite. 
Mr Attlee may get a majority of the remaining 1,000,000 
union votes, but nobody knows whether that majority will 
be large enough. If the vote goes against him, he will 
presumably plough a middle course between ignoring it 
and paying something more than lip service to the fears 
underlying the party’s decision ; but the effects both on 
domestic politics and on Britain’s reputation abroad will be 
disturbing. 

In the contest for the treasureship, the engineers’ Brutus 
stroke to Mr Bevan means that Mr Gaitskell is already 
assured of nearly 2,750,000 votes, and Mr Bevan of only 
some 600,000. Mr Bevan can rely on winning most of the 
constituency votes and some more union support, but he 
cannot now get within a million votes of Mr Gaitskell. 
Despite this, he has confirmed that he will continue in the 
contest. This means he will lose his seat on the executive 
and with it the seniority that would have made him vice- 
chairman of the party this October and chairman (an office 
of nuisance value rather than influence) twelve months later. 
After October Mr Bevan will hold no official post in the 
party, and he will be enjoyably free of all responsibility for 
official policy. But he will have polled perhaps 2 million or 
more votes in the ballot for the treasurership ; he may have 
won a major, if silent, victory over Germany ; and he will 
have established clearly in the minds of the party that its 
future leadership is a simple question of Gaitskell or Bevan. 
This is precisely what he wants. 
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Rise by Another Name 


OTH Government and Opposition have rather shame- 

facedly adopted a more sensible attitude towards MPs’ 
pay, after both had behaved deplorably. It will take a long 
time to erase the bad impression that Parliament has created 
over this question. Moving for all the world like dancers 
mincing through a gavotte, the party leaders have circled 
round one another, bandying about various “‘ hypothetical ” 
figures, before finally reaching agreement (according to 
reports current as The Economist goes to press) on an 
expense allowance that will give members up to another 
£280 a year. 
' The scheme in mind is believed to give all members an 
allowance of £2 a day when the House is sitting, but 
this will not be paid for Friday sittings, when the House 
adjourns at tea time. Originally the Government proposed 
to pay £2 a day to provincial members and 12s. 6d. a day 
to London members, but Mr Attlee and his fellow negotia- 
tors had been told in advance by their party (especially by 
London members) not to accept any such differentiation. 
After some argument, the Government has agreed. 

Final judgment cannot be passed on the scheme until 
all the details are known ; but, on the evidence so far avail- 
able, it sounds like a highly questionable piece of deception, 
designed to gull the public into believing that MPs are only 
getting some special expense allowance. But the new 
allowance will apparently be available to all members, 
irrespective of their personal circumstances and regardless 
of whether they attend the House. True, MPs will be able 
to refuse the new allowance ; but equally they can decline 
the present salary. Having indignantly (and wrongly) 
thrown the strong case for a pay increase of £500 a year 
out of the front door, the Government has apparently 
sidled round to the back in order to sneak in one of 
about £280. If the Government really believes there is 
justification for a rise of this or any other figure, then it 
should have the courage to say so. If it insists on adopting 
some form of allowance, then this should be clearly related 
to specific expenses. A payment that is supposed to be a 
subsistence allowance, but is payable to an MP who is 
spending the day fishing, is a straightforward increase in 
salary. It should not be called anything else. 


Information Withheld 


HE only person who could make no useful contribution 

whatsoever to this week’s debate on overseas informa- 
tion services was the Government spokesman, Mr Nutting. 
He had to reveal that, after eleven months of earnest con- 
sideration, the Cabinet has not yet reached a conclusion 
about the recommendations for reorganising these services 
made last year by Lord Drogheda’s committee. The subject 
clearly does not catch some elder Conservatives’ fancy. 

Mr Nutting had to fall back on the taunt that the Labour 
government had not practised what Labour members now 
preach, and on the plea that the present administration is 
spending £330,000 a year more on information than it 
used to do. This piecemeal increase misses the point. The 
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Drogheda Committee’s main recommendation was that in- 
formation (whether of the type purveyed by the British 
Council, the BBC, or the Information Services proper) 
should be viewed as a whole, with its strategy planned and 
its finances guaranteed over a period of years. There is no 
sign that the Government has been converted to this central 
idea. Indeed Mr Nutting implicitly denounced one 
aspect of it. He said that he did not believe in co-ordina- 
tion (presumably including co-ordination by a permanent 
advisory committee of the sort that the Drogheda report 
recommended). Instead Mr Nutting regarded each depart- 
mental information service as “ the arm of its own Minister. 
He is responsible for it and he must fight for it, as it fights 
for him.” 

This question of co-ordination is of much greater im- 
portance than the recommendation of the Drogheda Com- 
mittee that has aroused most stir. In this week’s debate 
many speakers criticised the committee’s proposal that, if 
economies have to be found in order to increase information 
services to such critical areas as the Far East, some £135,000 
a year might be saved by abolishing BBC broadcasts to 
western Europe. The violent reaction to this proposal has 
been based on an understandable muddle. The propa- 
gandist spends his most popular—but he really does not 
spend his most important—moments when he is talking 


cosily to his friends. 


The Hot Seat 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER did well on Wednesday when 

he took issue both with those who urge the instant 
offer to the Peking government of a veto-wielding role in 
the United Nations, and with those who demand that the 
United States should withdraw from Uno if the Chinese 
are voted in. Both positions are equally absurd. A Chinese 
army nearly a million strong is at this moment poised in 
central Korea, held in check only by the United Nations 
force that faces it—a force drawn from fifteen countries ; 
and Peking propagandists continue to revile Uno as an 
imperialist tool unfit to meddle in Korean affairs. To 
admit to the inner council of the great powers a govern- 
ment still in such defiant opposition to the world organisa- 
tion itself would be fatal to the whole great experiment in 
peacemaking. On the other hand, if and when a two-thirds 
majority of governments becomes satisfied that Peking has 
set a different course, any individual nation that opposes 
this judgment to the point of withdrawal will itself be help- 
ing to wreck the enterprise that was launched at San 
Francisco in 1945. 


Two things need to be emphasised at this point. One is 
the depth and extent of popular indignation in the United 
States at the proposal that representatives of the govern- 
ment whose invasion of Korea cost so many American lives 
should be seated in Uno before any settlement has been 
reached. The belief, too often expressed on this side of the 
Aulantic, that this opposition is simply the work of a group 
of hot-headed politicians, is a most dangerous illusion—an 
illusion of which even the Communists would do well to 
beware. The other point that badly needs recalling is that 
the painful dilemma about the Chinese seat is essentially 
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an artificial one. Mao Tse-tung’s claim to great-power 
status in Uno, a permanent seat on the Security Council, 
and a right of veto, arises from the fact that these privileges 
were awarded in 1945 to Chiang Kai-shek’s government, 
which qualified for them at that time little more than it 
does today. 

Is the whole future of the United Nations to be imperilled 
by a dispute whose origins were so unreal ? The true great 
powers did not number five in 1945; who can say how 
many they will be by 1960? The United Nations Charter 
itself requires that its revision should be considered by next 
year at latest. Is there not a strong case for discussing the 
question of the Chinese seat in the context of a general 
revision that would bring the charter abreast of a rapidly 
changing world ? 


Trading in an Open World 


To are many lessons to be drawn from the history 
and signal success of the European Payments Union 
which, if all goes as is generally expected, has just entered 
its final year of operation. The chief lessons are that, 
first, international action on trade and on payments cannot 
sensibly be divorced ; second, in the modern world internal 


-and external economic policies are so closely related that 


only if countries are prepared to discuss together questions 
traditionally considered as purely domestic will an inter- 
national trade and payments organisation be really 
successful. 

The OEEC finance ministers who meet in London next 
week under Mr Butler’s chairmanship will have these points 
very much in mind when they discuss the new problems 
that convertibility would bring in its train. But agreement 
on what the main essentials of a post-convertibility trade 
and payments organisation should be is one thing ; what 
can be done about it is quite another. 

If the major European currencies became convertible with 
the dollar, the world for which the International Monetary 
Fund and Gatt were invented would become much more 
real than at any time since the war ; and the main arguments 
for a regional approach to trade and payments problems 
would fall to the ground, except as regards the transitional 
problems that would arise if, as is probable, all the Euro- 
pean countries could not take the convertibility plunge 
simultaneously. But much valuable experience in inter- 
national co-operation will be wasted if no way is found to 
carry over to the worldwide organisations both the freedom 
of discussion and the comprehensiveness of approach that 
have marked the interlocking discussions in the EPU and in 
the OEEC Steering Board for Trade. This will not be easy. 

Gatt and the IMF are independent organisations meeting 
separately and, unlike the European bodies, infrequently ; 
and discussion of internal policies is specifically proscribed 
by Gatt. The obvious remedies would appear to be some 
new link between the two existing organisations, some 
redrafting of Gatt and of the Articles of Agreement of the 
Fund (particularly the rules about quantitative restrictions) 
and the introduction of effective sanctions. But each of 
these remedies implies new headaches. If the link is some 
form of special committee, meeting frequently and advising 
both Gatt and the IMF on policy questions, how can it be 
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small enough to be effective and yet large enough to be 
representative ? Should its powers be more than advisory, 
and, if so, what becomes of the “ preponderant voice ” that 
the United States has, by law, in the Fund? Can Gatt 
and the Fund be adequately modified and interpreted with- 
out substantial re-negotiations ? If not, is the United States, 
which has felt it premature to do more than extend the trade 
agreements act for one year, ready to enter into a full- 
fledged re-negotiation of the Bretton Woods agreements ? 
If the EPU disappears, what means will exist of disci- 
plining a country whose trade policies do not conform 
to its financial position ? And, above all, is there any 
sanction that is really effective against a country which is 
strongly and persistently a creditor ? Organised discrimi- 
nation is sometimes suggested, but it is difficult to see how 
the threat to take a measure that is the inevitable last resort 
of the debtor countries will frighten or compel a creditor 
country to alter its policies. The unhappy fact facing the 
ministers is that an agreement in principle on what is 
required will lead not to an easy solution but straight into 
a dense thicket of very thorny questions. — 


Russian Shockers 


OVIET readers can no longer complain that they are 
deprived of “ thrillers.” In the last few weeks at least 

a dozen spy stories have been published, all with roughly 
the same plot—one about western agents sent to Russia 
to spy and sabotage, but finally caught by the long arm of 
Soviet law. This fiction, coupled with similar “ factual ” 
stories publicised in the Soviet press, is clearly aimed at 
arousing vigilance and xenophobia. It is an interesting 
attempt to revive the mood of the months before Stalin’s 
death, when every citizen lived under a cloud of suspicion. 
The new regime had started with a period of relaxation. 
Having denounced the “ doctors’ plot” as a frame-up, it 
proceeded to attack the whole campaign of plot, poison and 
putrefaction. Only a few months ago Soviet satirists were 
still allowed to mock undue vigilance and the maladive 
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suspicion of everything foreign. One of them, in a witty 
comedy, described how a Russian engineer was almost 
branded as a traitor by his fellow-workers because he had a 
foreign “royal medal.” It turned out in the end that the 
“ medal” was merely a tag belonging to a dog he had 
bought while on official service abroad. 

The zigzags of current Soviet policy, however, are so sharp 
that contradictory trends are revealed almost simultaneously. 
While some leaders now favour a return to Stalinist vigilance 
and tension, others can still strike a blow for scientific 
freedom. Last week Pravda came out with special praise 
for Professor Einstein, who for years had been the object of 
violent criticism in the Soviet press. The author of the 
article, the academician Sobolev, took Soviet scientists to 
task for throwing out the baby with, the dirty water, for 
ignoring Einstein’s great scientific achievements because of 
his “confused” philosophy. He went even further and 
attacked those intellectuals who in controversy use threats 
and vituperation instead of a reasoned argument ; Lysenko 
himself was named among the culprits. Moscow university’s 
faculty of physics was accused, in barely veiled terms, of 
obstructing atomic research (Has Russia its own “ Oppen- 
heimer ” problem ?). But the reason for Pravda’s new line 
is obvious. One cannot develop atom power stations if 
one ignores the achievements of world science ; outworn 
Stalinist fetters hinder development in the atomic age. 
The struggle between those who would like to keep them 
and those who would like to get rid of at least some of 
them is not yet over. 


Dr Cort’s Liberty 


oBoDY should feel satisfied with the explanations 
N that the Home Secretary has so far put forward for 
refusing to allow Dr Cort, the American former Communist 
who is now Lecturer in Physiology at Birmingham Univer- 
sity, to remain in Britain. The Home Office’s case is that 
the only danger of imprisonment that will face Dr Cort 
if he returns to the United States arises from an offence 
that he has committed against the American Selective Ser- 
vice Acts ; he did not report to the American authorities 
in this country for a medical examination, to confirm that 
he is still unfit for military service. If Dr Cort’s political 
opinions had placed him in jeopardy of imprisonment, then 
British custom and convention would normally oblige the 
Home Secretary to allow him to stay ; Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe’s ruling appears to be that those political opinions have 
had no direct bearing on his offence. 
On the face of it, this is casuistry. The reason why 
Dr Cort did not report for his medical was that he had been 
a member of the Communist party while at Yale. He knew 
that he would have to list this former membership when he 
presented himself for induction ; and he feared that Ameri- 
can law would then cause him to be called up as a private 
(regardless of his medical qualifications) and that he would 
have great difficulty thereafter in securing any academic 
post in the United States. Some of the arguments that have 
been put forward in Dr Cort’s defence are exaggerated ; 
it is mot true that, after induction, he would have been 
court-martialled for his previous Communist activities— 
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provided that he had filled in his recruitment form honestly. 
But there can be no doubt that his political opinions lie at 
the bottom of the quandary in which he has now been 
placed. 

The Home Office is usually very jealous of civil liberties, 
and the suspicion has therefore arisen that there is more 
in this case than meets the eye. It is certain that the hidden 
factor does not lie in pressure from the American Embassy. 
The Americans would probably be delighted if the Home 
Office allowed him to stay here ; after the fuss that has been 
raised they will have to take proceedings against him on 
his return, and they know that these will be followed with 
yelps of delight in left-wing papers in Britain. A major 
problem is that if Dr Cort continued to evade military ser- 
vice he would lose his American nationality, and the Home 
Office is frightened of collecting too many stateless aliens 
whom they cannot deport to anywhere if they become a 
nuisance to or a charge upon this country. But nobody has 
alleged that Dr Cort would become a nuisance, or that he is 
not the best man for his present post. If Sir David’s real 


- reason is that he has outside evidence that Dr Cort may be 


a genuine security risk, or even that he is disturbed about 
the number of fellow-travellers who seem to have congre- 
gated in certain faculties of this particular university, then 
he should say so. 


Civil or Military Defence ? 


Ta week’s debate on civil defence has made at least 
one thing clear. The House of Commons is not divided 
on whether civil defence is a necessary part of peacetime pre- 
paredness for war. No one accepted the proposition that 
the effects of the hydrogen bomb are so awful that 
measures to counter them are useless. Nor was there any 
disagreement over the need for a much greater sense of 
urgency and direction to be felt throughout the civil defence 
organisation from top to bottom. More than one member 
suggested that it should be taken out of the Home Secre- 
tary’s hands and given its own minister, or at least that it 
should be headed by a full-time director instead of by a 
committee of civil servants. The principal source of dis- 


agreement concerned the respective roles of the local - 


authorities’ civil defence services aid the new mobile 
columns. 

As the Home Office envisages things at the moment, the 
chain of command in the event of war will be from the 
central government, as long as it can function efficiently, 
through the regional commissioners, who will be appointed 
when war is inevitable or imminent, to the local authorities’ 
controllers, who are already being appointed. But in addi- 
tion, and transcending all local authority boundaries, there 
are the mobile columns (to be manned in the first instance 
with national service reservists of the Royal Air Force) 
whose duties will mainly consist of rescue work and fire- 
fighting. The relation between these columns and the local, 
static, forces has hitherto been obscure. The chief new piece 
of information given by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe in the 
debate is that the mobile columns are shortly to have a 
commander-in-chief, who will be in operational command of 
them in war and whose immediate task is to co-ordinate 
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the plans for mobile columns with military plans and with 
the local defence services. 

This appointment and the emphasis now being placed 
on the training of mobile columns naturally provokes the 
argument whether it would not be better to concentrate 
on achieving efficient and fully trained mobile forces, rather 
than on trying to recruit large numbers of half-trained local 
volunteers. This argument, however, overlooks the facts 
that, first, the local forces will have to take action before the 
mobile columns can arrive ; and that, secondly, however 
intensive the local recruitment campaigns, they will rarely 
be able to produce the numbers wanted. There is no ques- 
tion of choosing between mobile or static forces. The 
problem is how to find and train adequate numbers of 
people for both. 


Confusion in Kenya 


HE disarray into which European politics in Kenya have 
fallen since the new constitution was announced shows 
no signs of abating. The latest manifestation of this 
deplorable state of affairs occurred this week. The vague 
but well-intentioned statement of policy which the Govern- 
ment produced on Monday was immediately followed by 
a counterblast from the European electors’ union, express- 
ing “the greatest anxiety” at the Government’s “ thinly 
veiled eifort to appease influences hostile to European 
settlement in Kenya.” The electors’ union has not lately 
had much authority ; but in this instance it undoubtedly 
expressed a growing grumble among some sections of the 
European population that their leaders in the legislative 
council let them down (and sacrificed “ principles” in 
favour of “ expediency ”) by joining the multi-racial govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, even men like Mr Michael Blundell 
and his supporters, in an effort to put up a facade of unity 
with their less liberal colleagues, have lately felt compelled 
to bring out some old and jagged racial hatchets (such as 
the “ inviolability of the white highlands”) which leaders 
of all races had agreed to bury during the experimental 
period of the new government. It is high time that the 
settlers realised that all vestiges of the myth of permanent 
white supremacy (now usually hidden under the 
euphemism of “ predominating responsibility”) have got to 
be banished for good. 

The illusions of some Europeans that they can continue 
to oppose the trend to fully multi-racial rule in Kenya are 
made all the more foolish by the fact that the colony is 
now demonstrably unable to pay the costs of its emergency. 
Mr Vasey, the colony’s realistic Finance Minister, has now 
finished his negotiations with the British Treasury for some 
relief from these burdens. It is clear that Britain will have 
to shoulder the military costs of the present campaign ; 
it will also contribute heavily towards the almost 
equally expensive—and certainly equally necessary— 
rehabilitation and development schemes planned in Kikuyu- 
land and the rest of Kenya. But in return Kenyans have 
a plain duty to listen to reason and the British taxpayer. 
Colonials should be the first to recognise that there must 
be “no taxation without representation ””—which, in this 
case, Means representation of more liberal views. 


Canute at Uno 


OME years ago a witty Frenchman defined the United 
Nations as a small internationalised territory whose 
principal export was duplicated documents. On Monday 
the Secretary-General, Mr Dag Hammarskjéld, implicitly 
confirmed this definition. He pointed out that even the 
member governments could not cope with the flood of 
reports and other documents which their own spokesmen 
had called for. Mr Hammarskjéld’s strong plea that sluice- 
gates be built to stem this flood will be welcomed by all 
who have to do with UN matters. It has long been the 
custom of any delegate with nothing more useful to say 
on a complex subject to demand that the Secretariat should 
produce yet another bulky report ; and it is rare for his 
fellow delegates to vote him down, for sooner or later they 
in turn may need his backing for some pet project. 

More than once it has happened that, by the time a 
report is produced, its original sponsor is no longer attend- 
ing UN meetings, and nobody else has any desire to read 
it, or even any recollection of what purpose it was meant 
to serve. All too often the only effect has been to add to 
the burdens both of a harassed secretariat, which has to 
create these mimeographed monsters, and of the reluctant 
foster-Frankensteins in the member nations’ Whitehalls, 
who have to receive, house and, if possible, painlessly 
exterminate them. The UN organ that offends most 
grievously is the Economic and Social Council. If Mr 
Hammarskjéld succeeds in holding back the flood from that 
quarter he will have outdone his fellow Scandinavian, King 
Canute ; for this council’s activity is as vast and sterile as ° 
the salt sea. Uno’s economic and social work is done, in 
practice, by its technical agencies and departments, several 
of which are admirably productive ; and it is difficult to 
see what part of that work would suffer if the council were 
to vanish overnight. 


South Africa’s Buoyant Moment 


ex announcement this week of a five per cerft increase 
in South Africa’s quotas for the import of consumer 
goods restores the degree of liberalisation that existed until 
last year, when controls were tightened owing to balance of 
payments difficulties. This indicates the dramatic recovery 
of South Africa’s foreign trade since the dark days of 
December. At that stage, when foreign exchange reserves 
had sunk to less than {90 million, a mere rumour of 
devaluation was enough to cause a crisis. Since then, how- 
ever, against official expectations, the recovery has been 
gaining strength, and despite the customarily lean period of 
export earnings at this time of the year, reserves have 
mounted to over £123 million, having thus more than 
recovered the ground lost between April and December, 
1953. 

Since Mr Havenga’s “ optimistic budget ” in March the 
mood in the Union has been one of extreme buoyancy. But 
it has been overdone. Certainly there is room for satisfac- 
tion in the favourable trend of the balance of payments ; 
for the moment the position is secure. Nevertheless it has 
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. to be remembered that imports are still restricted to only 
45 per cent of the level of 1948, the last year of freedom. 
Moreover, the economy is at the moment marking time, 
getting its breath after the postwar surge of rapid industrial 
and mineral development. The phase has passed when huge 
sums had to be spent abroad on machines and equipment for 
the Orange Free State goldfields, and for other major capital 
works. But, if the South African economy is to preserve 
the dynamism that carried it through the boom years from 
1946 to 1953, a great deal more construction work, particu- 
larly on public utilities, needs to be put in hand. 

A lot has been said about the bright long-term outlook 
for South Africa’s export industries, such as uranium and 
gold. No doubt there are good things in store when the 
new Free State mines get into their stride, and the uranium 
investments begin to bear fruit. But it may be longer than 
some people expect before the net gain becomes appreciable; 
for, at the same time as the new mines begin to yield gold, 
a number of the older properties in the Central and East 
Rand are falling out of production. Another dubious factor 
is the exceptional harvest last year, which enabled South 
Africa to export some agricultural products, whereas since 
the war it has often been obliged even to import commodi- 
ties like maize. Good harvests cannot be counted on in a 
country like South Africa. Finally there is the flow of capital 
to the Union, which, by all accounts, has been substantial 
this year. This, too, is a factor liable to sudden 
reversals. The Union, therefore, needs to have a reserve of 
ample proportions. It is too early to throw caps in the air. 


4 


Obscenity at the Old Bailey | 


T is doubtless as tactless to think of congratulating an Old 
] Bailey jury on their verdict of “ Not Guilty ” as it would 
be impertinent to congratulate the judge in the same trial on 
his summing up ; but, after the recent acquittal of Messrs 
Secker and Warburg, the inclination is there. These pub- 
lishers, their printers, and one of their directors were 
prosecuted for publishing an obscene libel in the shape of 
the novel “The Philanderer” by the American writer Mr 
Stanley Kauffman. The book was described as a novel of 
life in contemporary New York, and Mr Justice Stable sum- 
marised it as a story of a young man obsessed with a desire 
for women. That was not, he said, presented as an admir- 
able thing, nor as something which brought happiness or 
permanent satisfaction. To write about the act of sexual 
passion might be an error of taste, but was it, as the prosecu- 
tion alleged, “sheer filth” ? The jury, nine men and three 
women, refused to call the book an obscene libel, and the 
decision of Messrs Secker and Warburg to let the éase go 
for trial has been justified. 

The law of England on this subject has often been harshly 
criticised. The test for obscenity in literature is still that 
laid down in 1868, that a book is obscene if it tends to 
deprave those whose minds are open to immoral influences. 
Logically, such a definition can be made to look extremely 
foolish, but critics of it often tend to overlook two other 
considerations. One is that it is remarkably difficult to 
substitute for it any other definition, contained within a 
formula of words, which cannot be made to look equally 
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foolish. The other is that the definition is not intended to 
be applied logically, for logic plays a small part in the 
common law. It is not intended as a measuring rod for use 
by those who use their brief authority as policemen, 
magistrates or local councillors to pronounce judgment on 
matters of taste. It is intended to be a working guide to 
those who are given the responsibility of judging and for 
whom, equally, the book is written—a common jury. 

The novelist who allows his work to be published in 
England writes for an Old Bailey jury, or its equivalent, 
just as he himself inevitably sets out in his: book the standards 
by which he asks that jury to judge him. The function of 
the court—and it would be difficult to exaggerate its im- 
portance—is to see that this confrontation is actual, 
unobscured by fashion or prejudice, and in focus. In this 


respect, Mr Justice Stable’s summing up last week deserves | 


to take its place alongside the judgment delivered in the 
Supreme Court of the United States on Mr James Joyce’s 
“ Ulysses.” 


General Practice Surveyed Again 


ITH only one dissentient, the British Medical Asso- 
W ciation reaffirmed, at its annual representative meet- 
ing this week, the profession’s opposition to a full-time 
salaried service for general practitioners. In doing so, it 
had the satisfaction of knowing that a committee of the 
Central Health Services Council had just reported in favour 
of retaining the present system of payment by capitation fee 
as allowing the maximum independence for the doctor and 
interfering as little as possible in his relations with his 
patients. 

The committee’s report (HMSO, 2s. 6d.), which will, one 
cannot help hoping, be the last word for some time on 
this much-surveyed branch of the medical profession, now 
slightly more restricted in its scope than most of its 
predecessors. The committee, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Henry Cohen, was asked to consider general 
practice within the health service. It was not therefore 
concerned, except indirectly, with the wider aspect of 
general practice—with its raison d’étre in an age of 
increasing specialisation—and makes only a brief mention 
of it in the report. Yet many of the points the committee 
discusses will be familiar: the relations of general practi- 
tioners with their professional colleagues inside and outside 
hospitals and with their patients ; the burden of certifi- 
cation ; economy in prescribing ; standards of accommoda- 
tion. 

The importance of ‘its findings in all these matters is 
not that it could find much that was new to say, but 
that its conclusions have the stamp of authority. For 
this reason, its views on health centres will be read 
with particular interest. As it points out, local 
authorities havé a duty, under the National Health 
Service Act, to establish health centres at which general 
medical services would be provided. In fact, only four 
new centres have been opened since 1948, and at two of 
these—in London and Bristol—the rents obtainable from 
the doctors do not cover the running costs. But it is not 
only cost that prevents the general provision of health 
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INDUSTRY 


and the Balance of Power 


BRITAIN today has more electricity than she 
has ever had before. In the past six years, 
40 new power stations have been brought 
into operation and power supply has in- 
creased by 50 per cent. At the same time, the 
demand for electricity is greater than it has 
ever. been. 


Women at home are using electricity 
increasingly to lighten their daily tasks. 
Farmers must have more power to increase 
production of vital foodstuffs. The railways 
need power—and may well need more 
power. The lighting of our streets is crying 
out to be improved. There is an increasing 
demand for power from offices, from cinemas, 
from shops. Does this present a danger that 
the important industrial demand may be 
“squeezed out’? No! 


If electricity were more widely used by 
factories, farms, shops, homes, offices and for 
street lighting—this would keep the genera- 
ting plant more fully loaded. The demands 
on the power stations coming from these 
different classes of consumers would be 
diversified. That is to say the loads would 
occur, in the main, at different times of 
the day — and continuous full output from 
the generating plant would reduce the cost 
of electricity. 
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Economy drive 


use a BAKELITE wood-filled material for the four-part 
moulding which forms the instrument panel. Practical and 
economical, this is one of the many BAKELITE products 
helping the motor industry to keep down costs. Mouldings 
for instrument panels and dashboard components; electrical 
and other parts machined from laminated sheet; grommets 
and cable insulation sleeving made from VYBAK materials; 
car bodies and press tools formed from polyester resins... 
the applications are virtually unlimited. And new materials 
are constantly being produced by Bakelite Limited, the 
organisation that pioneered plastics, and continues to lead 


in research and development. 
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The Elephant consults the Lion 


‘Between you and me,’ says the Elephant to the Lion, ‘there 
are 150,000 miles of submarine cable.’ 

‘And between you and me,’ replies the Lion, ‘there are more 
than 200,000 miles of wireless circuits. So if I can’t get in 
touch with you one way, I can always find you in another.’ 
These are round figures—or, to be more specific, round-the- 
world figures. On the map, the miles between the Lion of 
the United Kingdom and the Elephant of Ceylon, are a 
matter of four figures only. But the miles that link them in 
the chain of Commonwealth communications are many 
times greater. 

In the United Kingdom the Post Office handles messages to 
and from Ceylon. The Post Office in Ceylon sends and 
receives messages there. Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the 
cables under the sea which link the two. Indeed, it owns and 


maintains the whole 150,000 mile Commonwealth cable 
system. The Company, also, owns and operates wireless 
stations in the Colonial territories which relay messages 
between the eight senior countries of the Commonwealth, 
and provides a network of 114 telegraph circuits. 

The headquarters of Cable & Wireless Ltd. are in London. 
Its day-to-day business is carried out between the eight 
sovereign nations of the Commonwealth; in the Colonial 
territories and in foreign countries in which concessions are 
held. 

How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated 
booklet ‘World Wide Communication”, which gives many interesting 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and administration. 
A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentioning 


this paper, to:—The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Lid., 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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centres. The committee lists other practical difficulties, 
most of which boil down to a natural reluctance on the 
part of doctors to agree to the gamble of transferring their 


practices to a health centre, with all that ic may imply of | 


local authority control. The committee, therefore, comes 
down in favour of group practice rather than health centres. 
This it considers a more natural—as well as cheaper— 
method of securing the closer co-operation between general 
practitioners that is believed to be the best way of improv- 
ing their standards of service and conditions of work. 


6 Disinformation ” 


iy the course of a brief description of the departmental 
structure of Soviet security and intelligence, Mr 
Viadimir Petrov revealed to the Australian royal commis- 


sion last week the existence of a staff whose task is to . 


disseminate misleading information. This is apparently 
known as the “disinformation” directorate. The word 
is apt, if unintentionally so. Onlookers in free nations 
have long been impressed by the Communists’ mastery of 
the art of launching a world-wide campaign of defamation 
or distortion on almost any theme. Within a mere forty- 
eight hours it is usually possible for the party press 
throughout the world to swing into line on even the most 
abstruse topic, with a wealth of artistic verisimilitude. A 
recent classic example was the sudden vilifying of the 
International Red Cross immediately after~it had been 


suggested that that body should investigate the “germ - - 


war ” charges. 

Light has already been shed on that episode by the trial, 
in a Swiss court, of a professor who was found to have 
been supplying the “World Peace Council” with 
defamatory tales about individual members of Red Cross 
committees. Mr Petrov may provide further enlightenment. 
Meanwhile, the old adage about truth’s ability to out- 
distance fiction looks like-being upheld once more. George 
Orwell added to our vocabulary the grimly necessary words 
“unperson ” and “ unfact” ; and the expunging from new 
editions of Soviet publications of all references to, for 
example, Beria or the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939, shows how 
close to the mark he was. But “ unfacts” are negative 
affairs. “ Disinformation ” is the obverse side of the same 
coin, and one can only be grateful to the Soviet authorities 
for providing such a badly needed term. 


Prison for Psychopaths 


‘a Home Office announced last weekend that local 
objections to the establishment of a new prison near 
Aylesbury have been overruled. Work can now go ahead 
on the first institution of a type that has often been recom- 
mended—first as long ago as 1939, in the East-Hubert 
report on the psychological treatment of crime. 

It is generally recognised that there is a type of offender 
for whom the present penal system is useless. The 
psychopath, to give him his medical term, is the despair 
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of his doctor even when he is not a law-breaker. He is not 
normally certifiable, and he is seldom suitable for admission 
as a voluntary patient into a mental hospital or for out- 
patient treatment—even if he were prepared to agree to 
either step. When he turns to crime, as many psychopaths 
do, nothing within the penal system seems to have any power 
to change his behaviour—in fact, as was said in evidence 
to the Royal Commission on capital punishment, inability to 
profit from experience is one of the symptoms from which 
a diagnosis of psychopathic personality is made. 

The new institution will provide an opportunity for giving 
sustained treatment for this abnormality of character and 
for undertaking research into why it occurs. The institution 
will house up to 300 prisoners selected from among an 
estimated total of about 1,200 imprisoned psychopaths—that 
is, 5 per cent of the prison population of England and 
‘Wales. It will be under the control of the Prison Commis- 
sion, but its head will be a psychiatrist, not a prison 
governor, and its officers will be specially picked and have 
to undergo a special course of training.. Many years will 
elapse before the success of this new prison in dealing with 


- the psychopathic offender can be determined ; for one thing, 
~ its inmates will be chosen from those serving sentences long 


enough to allow of sustained psychiatric treatment. But 
the institution ought to have one beneficial effect im- 
mediately it is opened—which will apparently not be for 
a year or two. The removal to it of some of the most un- 
stable inmates of the overcrowded prisons is bound to 
relieve the hard pressed prison staffs and may help to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such incidents as recently took place at 
Wandsworth. 


SMALL SAVINGS 


POST OFFICE ACCOUNTS AND NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES (£ MILLIONS) 
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Letters to the Editor 





Boundaries on the Move 


Sm—Your recent comments on. the 
Parliamentary Boundary Commissions’ 
provisional determinations have encour- 
aged me to. draw attention to the 
following point. 

It appears that the English Commis- 
sion is using as an electoral quota a 
figure of 57,122 which is obtained appar- 
ently by dividing the number of elec- 
tors in-England only by the number 
of English constituencies. There is 
nothing in the 1949 House of Commons 
(Redistribution of Seats) Act which 
refers to a special English quota. Indeed, 
rule 7 of the Second Schedule says “ the 
expression ‘Electoral quota’ means a 
number obtained by dividing the elec- 
torate of Great Britain by the number of 
constituencies in Great Britain existing 
on the enumeration date.” The electoral 
quota in 1953 ascertained by this rule is 
55,670. 

Does this matter? Taken with 
another practice of the English com- 
mission I think it may. Although there 
is nothing in the Act directing the Com- 
mission to proceed county by county 
this is apparently the method adopted. 
The electorate of each county is appar- 
ently divided by the figure 57,122. If 
the result obtained by this process is less 
than the number of existing constitu- 
encies there is a reduction of seats—if 
more, then an additional constituency 
may be suggested. 

One wonders if all this is worthwhile. 
In the case of London, which has now 
43 seats, the division by 57,122 gives an 
answer of 42.45. Ergo: one seat must 
disappear; so for eight Metropolitan 
Boroughs the Commission lightly breaks 
rule 4a (iii) of the 2nd Schedule of the 
Act, which says that only in exceptional 
circumstances should a Parliamentary 
constituency run into more than one 
Borough. In addition 22 constituencies 
are changed to effect this reduction of 
one seat! (You-refer to the fact that 
under the Commission’s proposals 
Wandsworth Town Hall is placed in 
Battersea. A similar feat occurs in 
connection with Hammersmith Town 
Hall which will find itself in a Fulham 
Parliamentary division.) Were the elec- 
toral quota for Great Britain of 55,670 
used, no change would occur in London 
and many other cities. As The Economist 
said on April 3rd “ cities with more than 
one member are continually threatened 
with disruption to meet the movement 
of a small percentage of voters into the 
suburbs.” This cannot be good for 
representing government, and certainly 
gives a feeling to electors of belonging 
nowhere.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR SKEFFINGTON 

House of Commons 


Pakistan Looks Both Ways 


Sir—The last paragraph of your article 
of June 26th misjudges the situation in 
Pakistan. It has been an article of faith 
with Pakistanis, irrespective of which 
wing of Pakistan they come from, that 
Pakistan forms an integral whole and this 
ideal of one country and one nation has 
been demonstrated more than once in the 
past 63 years. 

The Central Government’s interven- 
tion in East Bengal was warmly wel- 
comed by leaders of public opinion 
throughout Pakistan. There is no in- 
tention whatsoever of flouting the 
election verdict of the people. The 
Provincial legislature has not been dis- 
solved and, as soon as normal conditions 
have been restored to the Province, the 
majority party in the legislature will be 
called upon to form a government. The 
same administrative machinery which 
governed the Province before is func- 
tioning today, with only this exception 
that the powers which vested in the 
Provincial Cabinet now vest temporarily 
in the new Governor who is a civil 
servant. 

The geographical location of the two 


wings of Pakistan is such that the nation, 


as an integral whole has a deep and 
abiding interest in the Middle East and 
South East Asia, and the foreign policy 
of the nation and its relations with 
foreign countries take this fact into full 
consideration. A nation has only one 
foreign policy and in so far as Pakistan 
is concerned there is no deviation from 
this cardinal principle. It is absurd to 
think that the two units of East and 
West Pakistan have, or could possibly 
have, separate interests and policies in 
the context of the Middle East and 
South East Asia.—Yours faithfully, 

S. M. Hag, Press Attaché 
Pakistan High Commission, S.W.1 


Dr Nkrumah Returned 


Smr—In your issue of June 19, 1954, 
you state that the Convention People’s 
Party has signally failed in its attempt 
to win all the Trans-Volta Togoland 
seats, and this implies a victory for the 
Togolanders who put the unification of 
Togoland before any closer association 
with an independent Gold Coast. You 
also observed that the Togoland situation 
could, in effect, lead to a strengthening 
of the demand for an eventually inde- 
pendent Togoland. 

Neither of your observations is an 
accurate statement of the facts.- For the 
Togoland Congress, which is demanding 
the unification of British Togoland and 
French Togoland, won only two seats 
throughout the entire area of British 
Togoland. It did not win a single seat 
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in the northern section of British Togo- 
land. 

The unification of British Togoland 
and French Togoland, which in effect 
implies the reconstitution of the terri- 
tory known as German Togoland, would 
create many new problems. It would 
destroy the unification achieved by the 
Kusasi, Mamprussi, Dagomba, Gonja 
and Akan peoples of the northern sec- 
tion of British Togoland, who since the 
first World War have been re-united 
with their own people in the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast. 
also destroy the Trans-Volta Togoland 
Region, which was established in order 
to satisfy the demands of the Ewe people 
for the unification of the Ewe areas of 
the Gold Coast and southern British 
Togoland.—Yours faithfully, 

Korr Baako, 
Chairman, Convention People’s 


Accra Party Information Bureau 


Borrowed from Stalin 


Sir—Your view on the Soviet inter- 
pretation of peaceful co-existence is 
supported by a leading article in the 


' Moscow journal. Communist of April, 


which bears the eloquent title “The 
march of Humanity towards Com- 
munism is irresistible.” It makes the 
sweeping statement that capitalism has 
discredited itself in all directions. 
“But there is every reason to expect,” 
the journal goes on, “that if the 
imperialist reaction dares to provoke a 
third world war, it will end with the 
complete collapse of the capitalist 
system.” 

In this long article of eight pages 
there is no mention of peaceful 
co-existence. The world situation is 
described as a permanent struggle 
between the capitalist and _ socialist 
systems, with capitalism running to its 
inevitable doom and the future belong- 
ing to socialism in its Soviet form.— 
Yours faithfully, T. ZAVALANI 
London, W.11 


Leadership in New China 


Sir—In your article of June 19th, the 
statement that “in the foreign field Liu 
Shao-ch’i_ confines himself to being 
President of the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association and Vice-Chairman of the 
WFTU ” could be misleading. 

Liu Shao-ch’i is not only the theore- 
tician of the Chinese Communist party 
but, like Rakosi, he is a great figure in 
the International Communist Movement. 
His lectures on the “ Party” and “The 
Education of a Communist member” 
are two of the prescribed text books of 
the Party throughout the world. It is 
true to say that he has had little experi- 
ence in foreign affairs, but in 1948, 
when it became necessary to define the 
relationship between China and the 
USSR it was again Liu who produced 
“On Internationalism and Nationalism.” 
This publication has formed the basis 
for Chinese foreign policy ever since.— 
Yours faithfully, J. K. ADAIR 
London, W.8 
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Proconsul of East Africa 


AFRICAN AFTERTHOUGHTS. 
By Sir Philip Mitchell. 
Hutchinson, 288 pages. 18s. 


i; Sir Philip Mitchell had retired a 
few years sooner, or the Mau Mau 
rebellion had broken out a few years 
later, this wise, philosophical, humane 
record of personal service—of men and 
events—in East Africa from 1912 
onwards would have been judged simply 
as any other proconsul’s memoirs are 
judged: for an insight into history, and 
only secondarily for comment on present 
difficulties. But as it. happened, Sir 
Philip Mitchell handed over Kenya to 
his (absent) successor a month or two 
before Mau Mau atrocities began in full 
earnest. Inevitably, the reader asks him- 
self (and watches the narrative for fore- 
bodings) “Did Sir Philip foresee what 
was going to happen? If he did not, 
what use is all this ripe wisdom? If 
he did, why did he not warn us—or warn 
Mr Lyttelton privily ? ” 

In fact, Sir Philip’s last important 
official action—among many that were of 
very great importance and lasting value 
—was to demand a Royal Commission 
to look into East Africa’s desperate land 
and agricultural problems—problems 
which he well understood and had long 
seen accumulating; after a still not 
satisfactorily explained delay, he got 
what he wanted. But he apparently did 
not foresee Mau Mau even in his last 
year of office. In this book, perhaps 
wisely, he refrains from extended com- 
ment on the subject, but what he does 
say is not very illuminating. His atti- 
tude seems to be that beastly sects (such 
as Bakonikoni) and even big uprisings 
(such as Maji Maji) have occurred in 
East Africa more than we realise ; Mau 
Mau is of a type—only more serious. 
But the seriousness of Mau Mau is, of 
course, the whole point, for no African 
rebellion has caused so much damage as 
this, or turned the searchlight so strongly 
on the future of white settlement. 

But if on the events immediately pre- 
ceding the emergency Sir Philip is un- 
illuminating, his book as a whole sheds 
much light on the present state of East 
Africa. Sir Philip cannot erase from his 
mind—and vividly recreates’ in the 
reader’s—the picture of East Africa as it 
still was when he was first appointed to 
the colonial service: it had then had but 
a few years of European administration 
and bore all the scars of its previous 
barbarism and the effects of the Arab 
slave trade. The complete primitiveness 
of the African, technically as well as 
socially, was then apparent, and so to 
Sir Philip the political and economic 


developments in the mere forty years 
that followed are breakneck in their 
rapidity—and stand as their own justifi- 
cation for British rule. In his comments 
on the Masai, moreover, he reveals him- 
self no enthusiast—as some sentimental 
British settlers are—for the “savage 
gentleman.” He believes firmly (having 
Seen it in continuous action) in the 
British civilising mission in East Africa. 
To him the best African is the emerging, 
civilised one, whatever his shortcomings. 
But he clearly considers that those who 
overestimate the rate at which the 
African can absorb British culture and 
institutions are as recklessly at fault as 
those who underestimate it. ~ 

Sir Philip believed, and still believes, 
in a closer union of all East and Central 
Africa, and castigates those people who 
prevented it—bureaucrats, politicians 
and those Kenya settlers who now most 
ardently wish it had come about. But 
he admits that Tanganyika’s attitude was 
always the obstacle—an obstacle that 
might ultimately have been removed if 
he had been able to take its governor- 
ship, offered to him in 1937 when he was 
still Governor of Uganda. He had at 
least the satisfaction of bringing the East 
African High Commission into existence. 
On the Kenya settlers themselves, he 
will be read with interest ; for he was 
not popular with many of them. He 
finds them politically inept and danger- 
ously liable to a rebellious contempt for 
Government, law and order, which has 
now recoiled horribly on their own 
heads. Critical of them as he is, Sir 
Philip is yet definite that European 
settlement did immense good in East 
Africa, and above all for Africans and 
African farming. It is because’ he puts 
African interests first, yet has seen what 
white settlement—particularly in Tan- 
ganyika—has achieved, that he believes 
in lasting partnership between the two 
races. For such solid, experienced in- 
sight into East Africa’s basic conditions, 
human and ecological, this personal per- 
spective should be widely read. 


Titanic of the Air 


SLIDE RULE: the autobiography of an 
engineer. 

By Nevil Shute. 

Heinemann. 249 pages. 18s. 


NE of the saddest moments in the 

annals of the British aircraft indus- 
try is the crash of the airship R ror. 
At ten minutes past two on the morning 
of October 5, 1930, on her maiden 
voyage to India, R 101 ran into a storm 
over France that rent the outer cover of 
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her gas bags. The 148 ton airship went 
into a dive and burst into flames on the 
ground. Altogether 48 people lost their 
lives, including the Secretary of State 
for Air, Lord Thomson of Cardington, 
and the designer ; only six of the crew 
escaped. A sad and sickened govern- 
ment wrote off an experiment in airship - 
development that had been planned to 
open up the world’s air routes. 


The R 101 was a government project, 
designed and built by the Royal Air 
Force. A competing design, the R 100, 
was being built for the government by 
Vickers, Ltd., and the assistant designer 
on this project was a young stress 
engineer, Nevil Shute Norway, the son 
of an able civil servant in the Post 
Office hierarchy. The R100 had made 
a safe and successful round trip to 
Canada a few months before the de- 
parture to disaster of the Rior. Nevil 
Shute believes that the designers of the 
R ror were forced by Vickers’s progress 
with the R100 to put into the air an 
unsafe airship and to fly it under condi- 
tions that they would never have 
attempted had they been free to choose, 
and to that effect he tells his story of the 
men and the events that contributed to 
the tragedy. 


Partly to find relief from the tension 
of work on the Roo, he turned to 
writing novels around the persons and 
episodes of his daily work. He recog- 
nised early on his limitations as a de- 
signer, and chose deliberately to be a 
big frog in a small pond rather than the 
other way round. He worked first for 
de Havilland, and left the company for 
Vickers when he realised that the com- 
petition of talent was too strong to give 
him personally much prospect of pro- 
motion. When the R 100 went for scrap, 
Nevil Shute and some of the men who 
had worked with him started their own 
aircraft manufacturing company on the 
promise of an order for two machines. 
Out of these unpromising origins grew 
Airspeed Ltd., a company that found its 
feet with rearmament and has since been 
absorbed by de Havilland. 


These two episodes, the building. of 
the airships and the founding of Air- 
speed, make up the book ; it is essentially 
the autobiography of N. S. Norway, the 
engineer, and not of Nevil Shute, the 
novelist. The technique works well in 
the first half where the events compel 
attention without any need for drama- 
tisation and where any first hand account 
of what built up to the ultimate disaster 
has an additional historical value. The 
remainder of the book would have been 
more interesting if Mr Norway had 
allowed the novelist greater discretion. 
His version of the growth and financial 
tribulations of Airspeed, peppered with 
complaints about the treatment of the 
company by its potential customers and 
its financial supporters, does not make it 
seem at all- surprising that he was 
eventually bought out by his colleagues 
on the board. Good designers do not 
as a rule have the traits needed to make 
good managing directors, and it is un- 
fortunate when events sometimes force 
them to double the two roles. 
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God and Dr Buchman 


INSIDE BUCHMANISM. 
By Geoffrey Williamson. 
Watts. 236 pages. 12s. 6d. 


R WILLIAMSON set out to write 
two articles on Moral Rearma- 
ment. He ended by writing a book. 
That is typical. —The movement does not 
believe in doing things by halves or in 
inspiring other people to do so ; anyone 
who makes it his business to nose about 
is liable either to be converted to the 
movement himself or to go away with 
the feeling that there is something both 
bogus and a little ridiculous about it. 

The first half of this book describes 
Mr Williamson’s experiences in prepar- 
ing for, and visiting, one of the periodic 
world conferences held by Moral Re- 
armament at their headquarters at Caux 
in Switzerland. In catching the atmo- 
sphere of these remarkable gatherings, 
the author is at his most successful, if at 
his least ambitious. In the second half 
he tries to analyse why he found the 
movement so unsatisfactory as a factor 
in changing the shape of the world and 
defeating communism—and to probe a 
little deeper than acolytes usually like 
into the organisation and finances. The 
ex-athletes and other happy souls who 
contrive to bump along in MRA without 
any noticeable theories on theology, 
philosophy, politics or economics are 
naturally perfectly content with “God- 
guidance ” as a substitute for rules. But 
to people like Mr Williamson, the nature 
of the movement’s hierarchy, the source 
and distribution of money, the position 
of Dr Buchman himself are subjects of 
enthralling importance. 

The author and his subject matter were 
thus at cross-purposes from the start ; 
and it is hardly surprising that Mr 
Williamson seems sometimes to have 
confused the wrong-headed with the 
sinister. He is not, after all, alone in 
having his doubts about a religious 
movement that dabbles so extravagantly 
in politics, or about the wisdom of 
fighting communism with a lot of catch- 
phrases dressed up to look like an 
ideology ; but these views should not 
lead to unnecessary imputations of dis- 
honesty. The most interesting chapter 
of this book is not, however, to be found 
between its two covers. According to 
Mr Williamson’s own account, the 
trouble began only when he had written 
it ; he and his publishers were then pur- 
sued and delayed by threats of libel 
action. Mr Williamson has his waspish 
moments ; and his methods are those of 
a journalist looking for a story, rather 
than a research worker looking for the 
truth. But so slight a book seems hardly 
worthy of so much fuss. 


New Look on Brazil 


LES TROIS AGES DU BRESIL. 
By Charles Morazé. 
Armand Colin, Paris. 198 pages. 15s. 


F the younger school of French 
historians, those grouped about the 
journal Annales, M. Charles Morazé has 
made a rapid reputation as the enfant 
terrible. It would, however, be more 
than an injustice to leave it at that. His 


present contribution to the admirable 
series of cahiers put out by the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques shows 
both his strength and his weaknesses. 
There is the usual fertility of original 
ideas—Monsieur Morazé gets more ideas 
into a page than most. conventional 
historians or political scientists do into 
a volume—there are the usual brilliant 
and unexpected parallels, and occasion- 
ally there is some curious misconception 
about a familiar point that awakens one’s 
distrust when Monsieur Morazé comes 
to deal with what few of his readers are 
likely to know much about, the politics 
of Brazil. Nevertheless, M. Morazé is 
fundamentally a serious scholar with a 
serious purpose. His material for this 
pioneer study was gathered during three 
years’ teaching of politics at the Univer- 
sity of Sdo Paulo, where he was largely 
responsible for introducing the study of 
the subject in its modern form. The 
brevity of the book is itself deceptive, 
because much of the economic and 
political information is presented in 
graphical form ; and behind the diagrams 
lies an appreciable effort in collecting 
and evaluating statistics. 

Even those who are uninterested in 
Brazil itself may find the book fascinat- 
ing, because it embodies a conscious 
attempt to apply to a totally unfamiliar 
set of problems those techniques of 
political analysis of which M. André 
Siegfried was the pioneer and of which 
M. Francois Goguel is the best known 
current exponent. From another point 
of view, what M. Morazé is trying to do 
is to reintroduce into sociology and 
political science the time-factor which is 
so neglected, particularly where the 
influence of American academic habits is 
strong. And Brazil is a particularly 
fortunate terrain for this experiment, 
since it is a place where time has been 
speeded up at a rate unequalled any- 
where, except, perhaps, in an inaccessible 
Siberia. Until half way through the 
nineteenth century, the parallelism in the 
development of Brazilian and Western 
European politics, especially those of 
France, had been very marked ever since 
the French Revolution ; but the indus- 
trial surge of the mid-nineteenth century 
and its political concomitants missed 
Brazil. Brazil had its 1848 in 1930; and 
since then industrial advance and new 
forms of internal colonisation have 
created new political forces based on the 
growing self-consciousness of new 
bourgeois and proletarian elements. Will 
the old interdependence of administra- 
tion and politics pefsist or will Brazil 
follow the modern pattern of an 
impersonal bureaucracy and competing 
ideological and class parties? Much 
needs to happen before one can be sure 
of the answer, both in the economy and 
in the educational field. Meanwhile the 
aircraft, radio and television are having 
their impact on a country too big for the 
railway age to unite. It is a superb 
canvas, and the big brush-strokes with 
which M. Morazé paints in the astonish- 
ing career of Getulio Vargas (Brazil’s 
Louis Napoleon) leave one with a wish 
for some more meticulous landscape. 
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M. Morazé’s combination of economic 
history and sociological analysis, what- 
ever its imperfections, marks an 
enormous step forward from the view- 
point of a properly descriptive political 
science—one that transcends legal cate- 
gories. We badly need similar studies 
of other countries undergoing or attempt- 
ing a rapid change to a more highly 
diversified economy and social system— 
India for instance. For all the talk of 
French decadence they are more likely 
to come from French scholars than from 
some petrified academies where only the 
dead are interesting and respectable— 
the nakedly abstract and the dead. 


Points for Pleasures 


THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS. 
By T. Cauter and J. S. Downham. 
Chatto & Windus. 342 pages. 25s. 


T the beginning of 1953 the authors 
directed a-sample survey of the 
leisure activities of the population aged 
16-69 living in Derby and its suburbs. 
Each of the 3,000 respondents was ques- 
tioned about the extent of his reading of 
newspapers, magazines and books; listen- 
ing to radio and looking at television ; 
cinema and theatre-going ; use of public 
transport ; attendances at pubs, churches 
and adult education classes ; participa- 
tion in various sports, hobbies and 
political parties; and membership of 
clubs and other voluntary associations. 
The results occupy two-thirds of the 
book and agree closely with those of 
similar studies of urban English life—the 
average person reads several newspapers 
and magazines each week and listens 
methodically to the BBC; additionally, 
if he is young he is likely to spend 
much of his leisure at cinemas, dance 
halls and sports grounds; if he is 
middle-class he will be more prone than 
others to attend church and to take part 
in voluntary associations. 

The real interest of the book lies in 
the authors’ “ index of intercommunica- 
tion.” They postulate that ten of these 
leisure activities are important channels 
for the transmission of ideas and in- 
formation (looking at television, listening 
to radio, reading newspapers, watching 
films, attending church, sitting in pubs, 
etc.). As a next step each person inter- 
viewed was awarded points—up to a 
maximum of ten—according to the ex- 
tent of his participation in each of these 
activities. The possible scores could 
thus range from o to 100; in fact, well 
over half the sample earned between 
35 and 55 points, and for different sec- 
tions of the population the median score 
ranged from 42 to 53. 

It is difficult to accept the index in its 
present form as anything more than a 
bright notion. In the communication of 
ideas it is unlikely that going to the 
cinema and reading books are of equal 
significance ; similarly it is improbable 
that equal weight should be given to 
listening to a dance band and listening 
to a Third Programme discussion on 
“Ts a Theory of Knowledge Possible ? ” 

The book’s fundamental disappoint- 
ment lies in the authors’ complete failure 
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If nature is kind, a man may live in health 


to a hundred years, a tree to a thousand. 
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Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health 

is increasing. Through science man is gradually 
making nature kinder and more predictable. 
Fisons are in the business of chemicals. 

é Their main manufacture over the 
last hundred years has been 


chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. 
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But they make chemicals 
for medicine and industry, too. 
Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, 


health and wealth. 


FISONS LIMITED: Harvest House * Felixstowe ° Suffolk oe«./a\ 
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in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal cocccvcccccessece BR. Beccees Beep oreo cece 
food preparations and fine chemicals for Seeeenceccees Aa. A.--.- “7. 
Industry. Many of Fisons products in Corcevevecseceers SS 
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FROM THE 
GOVERNMENT BOOKSHOP 


United Kingdom 
Industrial Delegation 
to Burma 


Report of the United Kingdom Industrial 
Delegation appointed to investigate the 
Burmese Government’s long-term plans 
for developing the resources of the 
country, and to see how British Industry 
could best contribute to them. 

2s. 6d. (2s. 74d. by post) 


Markets 
in the Middle East 


Report of the United Kingdom Trade 
Mission to Iraq, Kuwait, the Lebanon, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia. (November- 
December, 1953.) 5s. (Ss. 3d. by post) 


Economic and 
Commercial Conditions 


in Costa Rica 
January, 1954. Is. 6d. (1s. 74d. by post) 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Post Orders : 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, 2; 39 King Street, Man- 
chester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3 ; 
1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; Tower Lane, 
Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast: or 
through any bookseller. 





Save 
yourself... 


Almost certainly, you will be able 
to save yourself a great deal of 
time and trouble if you apply first 
to us for books on economics 
and on the political and 

social sciences. We make no 

claim to infallibility. Yet, 
inevitably, a bookshop reflects the 
interests of its clients. Our 

clients include Universities, 
Government Departments, libraries, 
banks, learned bodies—and 

learned men. Their discriminating 
custom has enabled us to build 

up a stock, and a service, that we 
are told is unrivalled in its field. 


Mail orders receive the personal attention 
of the Manager. 


The Economists’ 


Bookshop 


11-12 Clemexts Inn Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 











to attempt to validate their basic assump- 
tion—that there is a direct relationship 
between a packed leisure life and the 
acquisition of new ideas. No attempt 
was made to establish any relationship 
between each person’s score and his stock 
of knowledge and the calibre of his 
ideas. Until this has been done the 
authors’ index of intercommunication 
could be more appropriately described 
as an index of the consumption of com- 
mercially-organised leisure activities. 


Guide to Finance 


BRITISH PUBLIC FINANCES. Their 
Structure and Development, 1880-1952. 
By Ursula K. Hicks. 

Oxford University Press. 233 pages. 6s. 


HE editors of the Home University 
Library assure us on their dust 
cover that their selected authors, besides 
being distinguished academically, “are 
skilled in the art of presenting their 
material, and able to unite learning with 
lucidity.” There can be no doubt of 
Mrs. Hicks’s learning—in the field of 
descriptive public finance it is unique— 
but in this book she scores only a 
moderate mark for lucidity. In part 
this is due to the very large amount of 
material which she has compressed into 
a small book. The difficulty is accentu- 
ated, however, by a use of statistics 
which is not always happy, by some 
apparently hurried writing and by a 
weakness for jargon. “ Universalisa- 
tion,” “non-substitutability,” “dis- 
equalising,” “annuality,’ “ regularisa- 
tion” and “ percentagewise ” are a few 
of a long list of words that deserve the 
attention of Sir Alan Herbert. 

An opening chapter gives a brief out- 
line of the growth of public authorities 
and brings out the steady expansion of 
the central government and the relative 
decline in the importance of local 
authorities. The chapter on _ public 
expenditure emphasises the importance 
of social services and housing and poses, 
though it does not answer, the important 
question of how the demand for these 
services is to be kept within bounds 
while they are offered on terms that 
conceal their true cost from those who 
use them. The chapters on taxation and 
on local finance both contain much 
useful information in a very compact 
form. The discussion of “ Budget 
balance and national balance ” traces the 
change in views on the function of the 
budget, introduces the reader to a few 
of the ideas of modern social accounting, 
and suggests possible improvements in 
the form of’ public accounts. This 
chapter would have been made more 
helpful by a clearer definition of terms 
at the beginning and by the inclusion 


of specimens of the present and of the’ 


desired form of accounts. Finally, there 
is a fairly long discussion of loan finance 
and debt management. It contains some 
useful material, illustrated by charts, on 
the structure of interest rates, but on the 
whole the author appears less at home 
in the City than in Whitehall. There is 
some confusion about the relationship 
between government borrowing, bank 
deposits and interest rates. 
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The book contains a lot of good 
material on a subject where good books 
are sadly few, but it is likely to be too 
difficult for the uninitiated reader. Its 


main usefulness (as was probably in- 


tended) will be for the student with a 
general training in economics who re- 
quires to know something of public 
finance, but who lacks either the time 
or the inclination to read very deeply 
in the subject. 


Shorter Notice 


RETIRE AND ENJOY IT. 
By Cecil Chisholm. 


Phoenix House. 240 pages. 15s. 


This sensible, easily-flowing, unpreten- 
tious vademecum for the retired and for 
those contemplating retirement does a good 
deal to fill a want so obviously felt, in 
these days of lengthening life-expectancy 
and shrunken “ fixed” incomes, that one 
wonders why no one has written something 
like it before. Mr Chisholm deals with the 
nasty shocks, psychological and economic, 
which retirement can bring ; dwells on the 
merits of deliberate planning—the tapering- 
off programme wherever possible, the 
attitude of “retiring-to” rather than 
“ retiring-from ” ; discusses the choice of a 
locality and home for economy, convenience, 
congeniality ; is realistic about budgets ; 
gives good though necessarily very sketchy 
advice about health ; lists forty-three ways 
of spare-time money-earning, some sixty 
hobbies, and a dozen forms of social and 
Civic service, and moreover indicates how 
to set about them; and winds up with a 
word on the wife’s point of view. His 
handbook is not comprehensive. (A com- 
panion volume treating budgets and earn- 
ings in more detail is due later.) Hardly a 
word indicates that a retired couple may 
have children and grandchildren, friends and 
acquaintances, whose existence may either 
ease or complicate their plans ; throughout 
it is assumed that any roots which they may 
have struck are purely professional. There 
is not a word, either, about the problems 
of the really old, from the further “ taper- 
ing” of activity which must gradually go 
on through the seventies, and eighties to 
the possibilities of care, comfort and happi- 
ness when physical dependence must be 
conceded. This can, however, fairly be 
regarded as a separate topic and from the 
psychological point of view best kept so; 
and one can always read the De Senectute 
to be going on with. 


Books Received 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INCOME AND WEALTH. 
VoLuME III, 1950. 
Edited by Phyllis Deane. 
Bowes. 66 pages. 37s. 6d. 
This third .volume in the series of 
bibliographies produced by the Inter- 
national Association for Research on 
Income and Wealth records material pub- 


— in more than forty countries during 
1950. | 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONES IN THE USA, 
OEEC, Paris. 67 pages. 4s. 6d. 

THE Hoover LIBRARY COLLECTION ON 
RUSSIA. 

By Witold S. Sworakowski. 
University Press (London: 
Cumberlege). 42 pages. 8s. 


APPLIED ELECTRONICS ANNUAL 1953-54, 
Edited by R. E. Blaise. British-Continental 
Trade Press. 257 pages. £1. 
Non-FErRRous HEAvy METAL FABRICATION 
IN THE USA. 

OEEC, Paris. 253 pages. 
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Washington, DC . 
HENEVER any British statesman is about to come 
to Washington American officialdom begins to bur- 
nish its armour, in deference to an unshakable national 
belief in the Machiavellian cunning of British diplomacy and 
its designs on the simple virtue of the United States. But 


in the week before Sir Winston and Mr Eden took wing. ~ 


it was clear that this time the American breastplate was 
being buckled on with special care. The reminder was 
discreetly allowed to circulate that the United States and 
Britain are formally allied only through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation and in Europe, and in the columns of 
the diplomatic correspondents there appeared an officially 
inspired list of grievances against British policy. These 
included the now famous misunderstanding in April about 
the urgency with which a South Asian security organisation 
would be discussed ; annoyance at the candour with which 
the Foreign Office is now mentioning alternatives to the 
European Defence Community and the possibility of bring- 
ing Germany into Nato. The list contained several specific 
grounds of complaint against British policy in the Middle 
East, and was capped by a general expression of regret 
that the exigencies of the European situation should make 
it necessary for the United States to be allied with the 
colonial powers. 

On top of this came Mr Eden’s speech in the House of 
Commons with its unlucky use of the word “ Locarno,” and 
its omission of any reference to Mr Dulles, which was 
accepted as a studied insult to the latter. Although 
“Locarno” has sent cold shivers down American spines 
every time the Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary has 
used the word, partly because it has come to be regarded 
as a synonym for “ appeasement,” the current malaise of 
the alliance was never better illustrated than by the way 
in which the American press distorted Mr Eden’s sugges- 
tion both editorially and in reporting it, giving it dispropor- 
tionate prominence over his agreement to start conversa- 
tions on South-East Asian security arrangements. But it 
was universally felt that the suggestion was ill-timed, the 
more so since Mr Eden had been guilty of breaking the 
rules of the alliance in the same way as Mr Dulles has so 
frequently done, by springing a new idea upon the world 
without first consulting, in this case without even informing, 
his partner. 

In addition to these irritants, there were two other difficul- 
ties apparent before the great aircraft Canopus alighted at 
Washington airport. One was that the departure of 
M. Bidault and the arrival of. M. Mendés-France had, in 
advance, rendered the Anglo-American meeting. virtually 


American Survey 


Washington Weekend 
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powerless to take concrete decisions, either about Indo- 
China or about Europe. The other was that the problem 
of Guatemala was dominating the minds of Mr Dulles and 
other members of the Administration, almost to the 
exclusion of every other subject. 


* 


Under these circumstances, what is surprising is not the 
rather limited and short-term agreements that were arrived 
at, but that agreement of any kind between the four prin- 
cipals was possible. On the working level some useful 
results did emerge, a closer co-ordination of ideas on Middle 
Eastern policy, made easier by the probable acceptance of 
the new British proposals to Egypt, some new thoughts on 
Trieste, and a decision to try to apply the Trieste formula— 
namely, long joint discussions with each party in turn—to 
Arab-Israel relations. The meeting ratified two inevitable 
developments, the restoration of. German sovereignty if the 
French assembly does not agree to EDC this summer, and 
the beginning of serious consideration of a South-East Asia 
Treaty Organisation. 

Whether these decisions might not have been arrived at 
as easily through ordinary diplomatic channels without 
recourse to personal diplomacy is open to question ; it is 
a sign of decreasing Anglo-American friction that their 
implementation will now be discussed in those channels. 
Certainly the device of preliminary bilateral talks between 
the British Embassy and the State Department on SEATO 
with each keeping its own particular friends informed, the 
Commonwealth and Burma on the one hand and the Philip- 
pines and Siam on the other, seems a happy one ; it meets 
Mr Dulles’s sense of urgency while not abandoning Mr 
Eden’s point that initial planning should not prejudge 
SEATO’s eventual membership. 

Most of what Sir Winston said to President Eisenhower 
will never be known, for they did much of their talking in 
the strictest privacy. But it was Sir Winston who domin- 
ated the week-end as far as the American public were 
concerned, and the largest recorded assemblage of its kind 
convened at a press luncheon to hear him make his plea 
for an examination of the possibilities of “ peaceful 
co-existence.” Certainly his dexterous handling of ques- 
tions and his general sense of sober gaiety—he was looking 
five or ten years younger than ‘when the American press 
had last seen him at the Bermuda conference—dispelled 
any belief that the British government is in senile hands, 
as certain recent American official visitors to London had 
reported. On the contrary, his public appearances and the 
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respect his words commanded have made many Americans 
wonder how the alliance can ever afford to dispense with his 
services, for there is no other European statesman, certainly 
not Mr Eden, who can speak with anything like the same 
authority to the American public. It is partly his venerable- 
ness (he was First Lord of the Admiralty in the year Presi- 
dent Eisenhower became a Second Lieutenant), combined 
with ‘the youthfulness of his imagery, partly the earthy 
quality which aristocratic blood confers, that makes him 
so much more respected by the average American than the 
conventional products of English middle-class schooling. 


* 


However, the depth of the cleavages between the 
American and the British attitude towards Communist 
China was demonstrated before Sir Winston’s ship had 
been a day at sea on his return journey. Then Senator 
Knowland, the Republican leader in the Senate, stated on 
the floor that, if Communist China were to be admitted 
to the United Nations by majority sentiment in the coming 
General Assembly, he would quit the Republican leader- 
ship and campaign for the withdrawal of the United States 
from the United Nations. This started a two-day debate 
which showed that, except for a few of the more courageous 
Democrats, no politician is at this moment prepared to face 
the political implications of a revision of the American 
attitude towards Communist China. 

Sir Winston’s name was associated with this sudden 
eruption because it became known that he had warned the 
President that there would be a majority for admitting 
China at the next assembly. This warning became per- 
verted into a superheated belief that Britain and France 
are prepared to back Communist China’s admission as the 
price of a settlement in Indo-China. The result of letting 
this privately expressed view become public has been once 
again to tie the Administration’s hands and eliminate any 
possible flexibility in the handling of Far Eastern questions 
for the time being. 

Despite the fact that it was the President rather than Sir 
Winston who drafted most of the lofty sentiments of the 
“Potomac Charter,” and although he expressed his own 
qualified belief in “ co-existence” at his press conference, 
there are few indications that Sir Winston has persuaded 
Mr Eisenhower that his foreign policy would show a more 
consistent appearance if he would exert and enforce his 
own judgment in this field. The babel of Administration 
voices was more high pitched than ever after Sir Winston 
left, and revealed in a matter of days the extent to which 
the glowing phrases of the charter and the communiqué 
were merely a high polish on a cracked surface. There is 
no evidence that the President has decided whether he will 
choose between his party and Time magazine (which now 
advances a more intellectual form of Knowlandism) on the 
one hand and his allies on the other. 

But the raucous aftermath of the Prime Minister’s 
visit was perhaps inevitable, and is connected with the most 
important reason why Americans listen to him so closely, 
his capacity for knowing now what they will be thinking 
two years hence. This Cassandra-like quality, of which he 
seems well aware, has made him content to risk unpopu- 
larity on what may be his last visit, just as he did in warning 
them of the Soviet menace at Fulton in 1946. The sharp- 
ness of the reaction to co-existence is primarily a tribute 
to his power to make Americans face unpleasant realities. 
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-On the Right Farm Road 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S unexpected and striking 
p success, probably to be repeated in the Senate, in 
obtaining from the House of Representatives a farm Bill 
that moves in the direction he wants, towards flexible 
instead of rigid supports for agricultural products, proves 
that progress can be achieved along the middle of the road, 


‘In spite of Congress. It also provides a text-book lesson, 


which it is to be hoped the President will not forget, of 
the political methods by which such progress can be 
achieved. 

From the moment when the request for new farm legis- 
lation went to Congress, the President and his Secretary 
of Agriculture both refused to be pushed even an inch 
away from the principle that high and fixed price supports 
are responsible for the present overproduction of farm 
commodities, which is imposing an unbearable burden of 
agricultural surpluses on the country, and that the only 
remedy is a flexible price system which would permit the 
level of supports to fall or rise with supply and demand. 


FARM PARITY RATIO 
1910-14 =100 


Prices Received for Produce 
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When both the House and Senate committees insisted on 
the maintenance of supports at 90 per cent of parity—the 
price which is supposed to ensure the farmer a fair return 
for what he sells in terms of what he buys—the Administra- 
tion brought indirect pressure to bear on Congress, by 
going on the air to put the government case directly to 
taxpayers and housewives, and direct pressure by reminding 
Republican members that, if they wanted the President’s 
help in the election, they had better give him their help 
now. 

On the ground thus prepared, as the Bill came to a vote 
in the House, the Administration-threw a compromise offer ; 
flexible price supports for the basic crops rariging from 90 
per cent down to only 823, instead of 75, per cent of parity 


- would be accepted, but if Congress insisted on go, and only 


90, the Bill would be vetoed. This reminded representatives 
of wool-growing and dairying states that they might lose the 
special benefits the Bill contains for them, and representa- 
tives of all farm areas that a veto, leaving existing legislation 
in force, would mean an even sharper fall in price supports 
next year than the President proposes. 

These clever political tactics chipped enough pieces off 
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the farm block, never as solid as it seems, to give the Presi- 
dent’s compromise a satisfactory majority. Meanwhile, 
however, the parity ratio, the statistical expression of the 
farmer’s purchasing power, is lower than it has been for 
thirteen years, and provides impressive evidence for the 
angty arguments of the congressional farm leaders ; they 
maintain that the farmer has suffered enough recently and 
that the President is jeopardising the prosperity of the whole 
country by weakening the support given to the most 
vulnerable section of the economy. 


Banana Split 


f the Department of Justice were concerned with 
| psychological warfare, it would be being congratulated 
on the timing of its anti-trust suit against the United Fruit 
Company. For this firm, through the ramifications of the 
banana trade which is its main interest, has become the 
largest single investor in the seven Central American 
republics and exercises a dominant influence on their 
economies. This monopoly has thus become the symbol of 
“Yankee imperialism,” and the Communists who have 
been infiltrating the area from Guatemala have made the 
company the focus of the anti-American feeling that they 
have been fostering. 

When the United States played an open, even if not 
active, part in the Guatemalan revolution, there was a 
natural tendency in Latin America to believe that the State 
Department was concerned not so much with saving the 
western hemisphere from Communism as with saving the 
United Fruit Company from expropriation. The Depart- 
ment of Justice’s attempt to split up the company, coming 


just as the revolution was settled in a satisfactorily anti- | 


Communist way, should provide an antidote to these 
suspicions. It may be more effective from a propaganda 
point of view even than the medical supplies which were 
rushed to the support of the new government in Guatemala 
over the Fourth of July holiday, or the increased technical 
aid for Latin America which is being proposed in the Senate 
in order to “ solidify anti-Communist gains.” 

One of the United Fruit Company’s replies to the anti- 
trust charges is that it, a private investor doing its duty 
with educational, labour, health and welfare programmes, 
has been far more active than has the US government in 
attacking poverty, developing prosperity, and thus counter- 
ing Communism, in Central America. Justified as are these 
claims, and adequately as they anSwer accusations that the 
company is exploiting the “ banana republics,” they have 
little relevance to the Department of Justice’s case. This, 
in effect outlining the basic causes of Central American 
resentment against United Fruit, is that for nearly twenty 
years the company has imported two-thirds of the bananas 
brought into the United States, that it has obtained control 
of nearly all the banana growing land in seven countries, and 
of the transport facilities, on land and sea, used in marketing 
bananas, that it has driven competitors out of business by 
price cutting and coerced customers by threatening to with- 
draw supplies. This integrated system of operation, the 


company argues, is necessary as an insurance against local 
conditions, whether meteorological or political, which might 
interfere with the steady supply of bananas upon which dis- 
tributors insist. 





Political Dividends 


N giving the President a second large and welcome instal- 
ment of his legislative programme—approval of the tax 
Bill already passed by the House—the Senate executed 
manceuvres even more confusing than those of the House 


on the farm legislation. Most of the 900-page Bill, the first 


general tax reform measure since the beginning of the 
century, is too technical to make partisan issues, or even 
controversies for anyone but experts. But one clause, pro- 
viding for tax reliefs on dividend payments, more than 
makes up for the lack of political interest elsewhere. 
Designed to reduce double taxation on corporate profits and 
shareholders’ incomes, this clause is intended to encourage 
investment and is the Republican method of ensuring that 
the national economy will go on expanding. A more immedi- 
ately effective way of doing that would be to reduce the 
taxes paid by lower income groups, according to the 
Democrats ; they maintain that the real inspiration of the 
dividend proposal is the Republican desire to favour the 
wealthy and the business man rather than the wage-earner. 

The Democrats were narrowly defeated on this question 
in the House and by the time the Bill reached the Senate 
floor the economic situation was so much improved that 
the argument for quick income tax reliefs to encourage con- 
sumer spending was weakened. But by that time also the 
November elections were nearer and the argument for 
doing something for the average voter was strengthened. 
Many Republican Senators felt that they dare not oppose 
the Democratic attempt to exempt more income from taxa- 
tion unless their own party offered some alternative con- 
cession. Senator Millikin came to the rescue with an 
amendment borrowed from an earlier Democratic proposal. 
He offered a small income tax concession to most taxpayers 
and offset the consequent loss of revenue by a reduction 
in the suggested tax reliefs on dividend income. 

In the end both income tax amendments were defeated, 
but so was all except a small fraction—exemption from taxa- 
tion of the first $50 of all dividend income—of the original 
dividend relief proposals. As a result members of both 
parties will now be able to tell the electorate that they did 
their unsuccessful best to get income taxes reduced, and 
the Treasury is left with the prospect of nfiore revenue than 
it asked for. However, some, if not all, of the dividend tax 
reliefs are likely to be restored by the representatives of the 
House and the Senate who must now agree on the hundreds 
of variations in the two versions of the Bill. 


Short-Circuiting McCarthy 


T first sight it would seem unlikely that anything con- 
A structive could come out of hearings on the various 
proposals for improved procedures for congressional com- 
mittees, since these hearings are being held by Senator 
Jenner, one of Senator McCarthy’s closest sympathisers, 
sitting frequently as a one-man committee, one of the 
practices which the new proposals are designed to check. 
Nevertheless, the chances are better than they were a few 
weeks ago that the Senate may at this session adopt a new 
code that may even, unlike its predecessors, prove effective. 
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For the nine reforms which have not only been unanimously 
approved, but also recommended for early consideration in 
the Senate, by the Republican Policy Committee would be 
mandatory. _ 

Previously the application of such rules has been left 
to the discretion of committee chairmen and this is the first 


time that the Policy Committee has put its weight behind 


mandatory proposals. This unusual willingness to yield to 
the pressure for reforming congressional investigatory pro- 
cedures—something which only Congress itself can under- 
take—is further evidence of the growing strength of that 
pressure, which has resulted from the public reaction to 
the recent display of Senator McCarthy’s methods on tele- 
vision, and of the growing belief among Republicans that 
they will reap more political profits next November from 
curbing Mr McCarthy than from encouraging him. 

The Senator himself has been in hiding since the end 
of the hearings on his dispute with the Army, but it has 
been generally expected that he would return to the lime- 
light with a renewal of his attack on the highly secret 
Central Intelligence Agency, which was blocked last year 
by the firmness of its head, Mr Allen Dulles, the Secretary 
of State’s brother. This latest attempt to - investigate 
Communist infiltration into the agency is being hampered 
by the refusal of the Department of Defence to give a 
security clearance to two of the Senator’s more notorious 
investigators. Now the Hoover Commission on_ the 
reorganisation of the government has taken the initiative 
from him by choosing this moment—unintentionally, it is 
claimed—to appoint a “task force,” headed by General 
Mark Clark, to study the structure and administration of 
the CIA. Senator Mansfield, reflecting the not entirely 
unjustified concern at the almost complete lack of con- 
gressional supervision of the agency, has also suggested 
that there should be a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Central Intelligence, comparable to the one on Atomic 
Energy. 


Who Wants Machine Tools? 


New York 


HE makers of machine tools, who produced more last 
year than at any time since American industry “ tooled- 
up” for the second world war, are now deeply concerned 
at the diminishing flow of new orders for these mechanised 
essentials of mass production. Since schedules and 
deliveries of these machines that make machines have been 
maintained at rates only slightly below those of last year, 
the backlog of unfilled orders has shrunk from the equivalent 
of over 73 months’ output a year ago to well under 4 
months’ today, and this sharp fall is expected to continue. 
The main reason for the decline in new orders is the 
virtual withdrawal of the government as a buyer of machine 
tools. Unless there is a major change of policy, the Defence 
Department’s requirements, except for replacements and 
spare parts, are now largely filled. A special appropriation 
of $250 million for the production and stockpiling, as a 
wartime reserve, of the “ elephant tools ” which take a year 
or more to build was made by Congress last year, but not 
used. This year the department has been allowed only 
$100 million, and much of that is to be spent on the con- 
struction of special storehouses rather than on the tools. 
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The industry has, therefore, now to rely on the civilian 
market, which, although still active, does not take the place of 
the government orders. Civilian users, also, have now com- 
pleted most of their big tooling programmes, or have at 
least had the tools for them on order for some months. 
More intensive competition between firms in the big 
machine tool-using industries, of which. the automobile 
makers provide the most striking example, has encouraged 
them to buy new tools in order to cut costs. This demand 
is not for standard single-job machine tools, but for large 
and complex multiple-function tools designed individually 
for automatic “ pushbutton ” operations. Therefore, while 
most of the makers of these special tools have enough orders 
to maintain full production until well into 1955, the stan- 
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dard tool makers, who comprise the greater part of the 
industry, can in many cases already fill new orders out of 
stock, and are now anxiously searching for new markets. 

One solution, already being widely adopted by the stan- 
dard tool makers, is to go into the production of “ specials ” 
themselves. Some assistance is looked for from the 
accelerated depreciation allowances in the new tax Bill 
which, it is hoped, will stimulate orders for machine tools. 
Optimistic machine tool builders can also point to the high 
proportion of obsolescent tools still in use and in need of 
replacement. According to a survey made by the American 
Machinist, more than a million machine tools, or over 55 per 
cent of all machine tools installed in American factories, are 
over ten years old; nearly 20 per cent are over twenty 
years old. 


Repairing the Slums 
FROM A _ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE deadlock between the two Houses of Congress over 
President Eisenhower’s Housing Bill, which arose 
mainly over the question of continuing even his small-scale 
public housing programme, draws attention to the slums 
which are the greatest blot on the American standard of 
living. The 1950 housing census revealed that, of the 


39 million dwellings (excluding farms).in the United States, 
7.4 million have no private flush toilet, 8.3 million have 
no bath, and 2 million are overcrowded on a definition 
(more than 15 persons to a room) that is, by English 
standards, not at all stringent. It is generally accepted 
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that a third of America’s dwellings are sub-standard, and 
that perhaps five million are slums. Some of these slums 
are far worse than anything that exists in Great Britain. 

Bad housing is, however, only the worst aspect of the 
broader problem of urban blight. As in Britain, the early 
impact of industrialisation has left its grimy mark on the 
face of American cities, while the rate of urban growth 
has been still faster and the pace of land speculation more 
feverish. Most of those who can have fled the rotting 
central areas, taking their taxable capacity with them to 
the haven of separate municipalities beyond the city 
boundary. They have left behind in many big cities a 
formidable legacy of civic inefficiency and bankruptcy. 
These problems are now slowly being tackled, but their 
existence has confirmed the old American belief which 
identifies the city with vice, the country (and now the 
suburb) with virtue. 

This urban decay has spread over broad areas. In 
Chicago, for example, 22 square miles are classified as 
blighted, and a further 56 square miles are “ conservation 
areas,”—that is, areas in which the authorities (or some of 
them) are fighting hard to prevent the decay growing. The 
influx of many thousands of Negroes, lured from the rural 
South by plentiful work and high wages, has added to the 
social problems and caused ugly undertones of racial con- 
flict. But new Cadillacs stand in the main streets amid 
the uncollected rubbish ; and in the slatternly wooden 
houses the inevitable television sets and refrigerators testify 
to the reality of American prosperity. 

From New Deal days on, there has been no lack of 
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federal action in the housing field ; but it has been action 
designed primarily to prdtect and encourage the vast 
market for home ownership and has been based on a partner- 
ship between the federal government and the lending insti- 
tutions. The principle of this partnership to date has been 
that the government has taken most of the risk (by insuring 
mortgages and advancing loans on generous terms), while 
private lending and loan associations have made steady 
profits. The government is undoubtedly in housing to stay, 
and the heated debate now raging concerns only the proper 
limits of its role. 


* 


Federal backing has certainly had an enormous effect on 
private housing activity, although the opportunity of insist- 
ing on high standards of design and lay-out has not been 
taken. But it has done nothing for that large section of 
Americans who, even on a generous mortgage basis, cannot 
afford to buy a home of their own. Houses have been 
going up at the rate of about 1.2 million a year, which is 
slightly more per head of population than the rate of build- 
ing in Britain. But it has been estimated that in order to 
clear the slums within twenty years, as well as to provide 
for a rapidly growing population, the annual rate should 
be at least two million houses. 

The attack on urban blight and slums has been a 
separate and much smaller part of the federal housing 
programme and progress has been-slow because of the 
strong opposition of the real estate lobby in Congress. 
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Federal action in this field has passed through two phases 
and is now entering a third. The first phase, launched 
with enthusiasm in the heyday of the New Deal, was 
that of public housing loosely linked with slum clearance. 
But congressional and public suspicions of this “ socialistic ” 
device kept this programme throughout to a small scale. 
In 1949 President Truman called for 135,000 public 
housing units a year, but Congress never allowed funds 
for more than 35,000. President Eisenhower, bowing to a 
stiff Republican breeze, has asked for a continuation of this 
annual figure of 35,000, but he is not likely in fact to get 
even as many as that. 

This represents about 3 per cent of total housing con- 
struction and cannot make much of a dent on the slum 
problem. Moreover, there is a stiff eligibility test for 
public housing in that a tenant’s income must not exceed 
five times his rent ; by contrast the average occupant of an 
English council house pays less than a tenth of his income 
in rent and rates. There are many American families too 
rich for public housing but still too poor to buy their own 
home. There are only a few public schemes, such as the 
unsubsidised “ middle-income ” projects of the New York 
Housing Authority, which cater for this group. 


* 


The second phase of federal action came with Title 1 
of the 1949 Housing Act. This was an interesting com- 
promise between the social reformers and real estate 
interests, both groups hoping to turn it to their own pur- 
pose. It provided for federal loans and grants to cover 
two-thirds of the loss on local schemes for the rehabilitation 
of “blighted” areas. The local authority was to carry 
out the unprofitable functions of assembling, clearing, and 
laying out the land, while the actual redevelopment would 
normally be done by private enterprise. In this way both 
the slums would be cleared and business would be 
stimulated. 

This policy has been more successful from a business 
than from a social angle. Many slums have been replaced 
with glossy commercial or industrial premises or with 
middle-class housing, such as Stuyvesant Town in New 
York. In theory, a redevelopment project can be used to 
promote public or low-cost housing. But in practice this 
has hardly occurred, partly because of high site costs and 
partly because of the antipathy frequently existing between 
the separate local agencies responsible by law for public 
housing and urban redevelopment. The former is some- 
times the preserve of social reformers, the latter has tended 
to be dominated by business groups. 

The weakness of Title 1 schemes has been that her 
have shifted rather than eliminated the areas of urban 
blight. The Act does impose a duty to make some pro- 
vision for the needs of the displaced inhabitants—an 
obligation that has been variously discharged and has 
often slowed up progress. But virtually none of the rede- 
velopment schemes has brought any addition to the stock 
of low-income housing. The slum dwellers have moved 
elsewhere to add to the overcrowding of other areas. The 
programme’s epitaph may be that it has produced small 
islands of grandeur in a swelling sea of urban decay. 

A third phase in federal policy is now starting. The 
scientific case worker, dealing with the deserving poor, used 
to describe the final phase of her activity as “ total social 
treatmens.” The Republican Housing Administrator, Mr 
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Cole, is putting his trust in the similar — of “ total 
urban renewal. 

A prime part of the treatment will be to coerce or per- 
suade private owners to put their dwellings in decent 
condition. A whole armoury of local weapons, such as 
health and building regulations and zoning laws, can be 
brought to bear on a recalcitrant owner. The difficulties 
are to achieve the necessary co-ordination among the various 
city departments and to persuade the local public to accept 
the need for drastic action. That this policy can be 
effective is shown by the example of Baltimore, which has 
codified its laws, unified their enforcement, brought out 
violations by large-scale searches and hailed offenders 
before a special housing court. 

Mr Cole hopes to persuade other cities to follow this 
example by making efficient local action a condition of 
federal aid. The new Bill provides that federal assistance 
shall be available towards the whole costs of an “ urban 
renewal ” project ; and it offers federal mortgage insurance 
on favourable terms for the rebuilding or renovation of 
houses in renewal areas. It remains doubtful whether 
these variants of “ make do and mend ” will add up to a 
successful policy or will enable the government, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower hopes, to get out of public housing activity 
altogether. But at least the new proposals have a business- 
like air and will lay, for the time at least, the spectre of a 
large-scale programme of public housing. 


SHORTER NOTES 


On further consideration the steel companies higse calcu- 
lated that the combined cost of the increases in wages and 
pension and social insurance benefits granted to the trade 
union last week will be at least 9 cents an hour and for 
some firms as much as 12 cents. Nevertheless, the rise in 
steel prices is being held down to $3 a ton, not enough to 
cover the full increase in costs, in the interests of steel 
consumers. Most producers of durable goods are expected 
to absorb this increase, rather than to try to pass it on to 
their customers, who are showing a marked reluctance to 
buy even at present prices. 


* 


é 


The Phillips Petroleum Company has appealed to the 
Supreme Court to reconsider its decision subjecting natural 
gas producers and gatherers to regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission. The Phillips petition complains that 
the interpretation of the Natural Gas Act adopted by the 
majority of the Court suggests a “ sweeping extension ” of 
federal control, more than fifteen years after the passage of 
the Act, to a whole industry not hitherto subject to regula- 
tion by the federal government and into an area formerly 
occupied solely by the states. 


* 
New York City plans to raise about $17 million of its $1.6 


billion budget from a five per cent tax on the amusement 
business. The Bill authorising the new tax on admissions 


became effective on July Ist, in spite of the violent 
protests of the Motion Picture Operators and the Association 
of Theatre and Stage Employees against this dashing of the 
hopes recently raised by the reduction in the federal excise 
tax on entertainments. 
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The World Overseas 










Italy Between Left and Right 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


ALCULATED in purely parliamentary terms, the 

Italian government’s position has recently improved. 
The secessionist group of Lauro Monarchists has raised 
its majority above the danger line, and the orthodox 
Monarchists, conscious of their decline in the country, 
can no longer be counted as a vital opposition force. 

Yet one has only to look a little beyond these tactical 
considerations to realise that this very accession of strength 
has merely sharpened the divergences inside the govern- 
ment and, more particularly, within the main party in 
power, the Christian Democrats. This party has never 
been able to make up its mind whether its central plank 
should be that of defending the interests of the small 
group of wealthy industrialists and landowners who control 
practically all the levers of power in Italy, or that of pressing 
a programme of economic reform which would raise the 
deplorably low standard of both living and productivity ; 
if this were done, it might transform what is in effect a 
highly authoritarian state, where the average man is a 
subject rather than a citizen, into something more truly 
resembling an Anglo-Saxon or Scandinavian democracy. 

Hitherto, Signor De Gasperi, in spite of praiseworthy 
attempts to temper the wind, has maintained intact. the 
existing social and economic structure. The inevitable 
answer has been a steady increase in the forces of the 
extreme Left. At the Naples Congress of the Christian 
Democrat party which is just over, he took his leave as 
leader, in fact if not in name. Discouraged and sad, he 
must have realised that something had gone astray with the 
programme which he had so obviously believed was 
inspired and infallible. He can now, as one observer 
unkindly put it, write his memoirs. 


Left Formula, Right Fact 


His successor, Signor Fanfani, belongs to a new and 
more flexible generation. He realises clearly enough the 
nature and extent of the problems to be tackled if the 
present profound crisis is to be overcome, and he has 
identified himself in the public mind with a vigorous pro- 
gramme of reforms. Whether he will be able to carry them 
Out is another matter. But the need has never been more 
urgent. For the fact is that the left-wing programme 
usually associated with the government is now no more 
than a formula. The right wing has secured the accept- 
ance of its views to the extent that there will be no attempt 
by the government to control the monopolistic interests 





which run Italian industry—under the curious arrangement 
by which industry pockets the profits and the State meets 
any loss. A ten-year plan is being elaborated, not on 
economic but on largely political principles, and it will 
be financed through the European Payments Union, with 
American backing ; but though it may help to modernise 
industry, it will not have much effect in inducing indus- 
trialists to step up production and accept a lower margin 
of profit. 

The only hopeful economic development is that the door 
will be open to foreign capital, which will receive govern- 
ment guarantees ; foreign firms will probably soon be 
able to compete in the fields, such as oil, which are con- 
trolled by the government. The curtain of silence which 
has hitherto been drawn over the activities of the American 
Gulf Company and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which 
have been successful in finding oil in Sicily owing to 
the enlightened policy of the Sicilian regional government, 
has pow been raised, and there seems every prospect that 
American oil firms will start to exploit the rich deposits 
which are believed to exist in Italy proper. 


Minister with Tied Hands 


In agriculture, the trend is away from the broad, fattly 
long-term schemes of the Cassa del Mezzogiorno. The 
actual expenditure of the Cassa is now down to a tenth of 
what it was at the electoral period last year. The main 
schemes left to it are of a semi-industrial kind—roads, rail- 
ways, irrigation and freezing plants. Agricultural reform is 
marking time. The hands of the present Minister of Agri- 
culture are firmly tied by the party. In the field of land 
improvement (as opposed te land reform), the emphasis is 
now placed on the landowners’ associations and not on 
government representatives. 

This policy has been accepted in exchange for certain 
concessions made by the Right concerning leases between 
tenant farmers and sharecroppers and the owners. On the 
insistence of the Social Democrats, the policy of intensive 
long-term investment in concentrated areas has been 
replaced by one of palliatives, a trickle of small dispersed 
schemes designed to give work. and produce electoral 
advantages. 

The prospect is a distressing one. Italy is back to the 
old technique of mutual compromises and no coherent 
policy—of “ immobilism ” in fact. The trends of the various 
factions within the Christian Democrat party do not really 
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correspond to any basic interests in the country. Altogether, 
one has the impression of a vacuum. The younger leftish 
Christian Democrats are still bewildered by the switch in 
Vatican policy about three months ago, and confusion 
has been made worse confounded by the probable resigna- 
tion, on grounds not it is believed connected with politics, 
of Signor Gedda, the right-wing head of the Catholic 
Action. 

From all this confusion, the Communists will be the 
main gainers. Except for a violent agricultural strike in 
Ferrara, they are lying low, confident that the situation 
is working strongly in their favour. The odds are that 
they will work up agitation towards the end of August, 
when there is great seasonal unemployment in Italy. It 
may well be that disorder reaches a pitch at which a strong 
government will have to take over. Rumours of such a 
possibility are now again circulating after a four months’ 
silence. 

The Scelba government, in spite of its shortcomings, 
has indeed made a better showing than was hoped for, but it 
rests on a perpetual ambiguity. Instead of representing a 
leftish policy based on the alliance of the Christian 
Democrats with the three small lay parties, it is now 
entangled in a morass of conflicting formulas and policies. 
But there seems no alternative in sight and it will pre- 
sumably go on under the twin impulses of opposition to 
the Communists and effective support from the Right. 
If it can hold out till October, there will be no new election 
till next May. The internal situation in Italy is such, how- 
ever, that the lack of enthusiasm and direction, the internal 
vacuum, corruption and half-hearted reformism seems more 
likely than ever to bring about an eventual explosion. When 
it comes, it will almost certainly be shattering and sudden. 


EDC and the French Party Puzzle 


|; OR months all the blueprints for the European Defence 
Community have had to be kept in drawers because 
of the reluctance of the French Assembly to put a debate 
on the ratification of the treaty on its agenda. M. Mendés- 


France has now promised to precipitate events, and talks . 


have already begun between the French. partisans of EDC 
and those of its opponents who are not against any form 
of German rearmament. This attempt by M. Mendés- 
France to seek a compromise solution has met with a strong 
rebuff from Dr Adenauer, who has faced France with a 
clear choice—EDC or a national German -army. Will 
France accept the treaty after all, or will all the western 
plans have to be revised because of the French veto ? 

It is no easy task to estimate the balance of French parlia- 
mentary forces in this battle of EDC. Much will depend 
on its timing, on what government may then be in power, 
on the temper of the Assembly and the general international 
situation. The calculations that follow must, therefore, be 
considered tentative. An additional difficulty is that the 
troops are not divided into two clear camps. The partisans 
of EDC rightly point out that, even if they were defeated, 
this would not mean that there is agreement among their 
opponents on an alternative solution. Indeed, the deputies 
can be broadly divided into three groups, none of them 
capable at this stage of mustering an absolute majority. At 
one extreme stand the supporters of European integration 
and of the defence treaty in its present form ; at the other, 
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the opponents of all German rearmament ; in between are 
those who would accept a unified army but not one of a 
supranational character. The strength of this last group is 
hard to determine because, while the treaty itself has been 
hotly discussed for many months, the attitude of deputies 
towards alternative proposals is not yet quite clear ; hence 
the size of the group is best gauged by.a process of elimina- 
tion. 

The camp opposed to Germany’s rearmament is obviously 
centred on the disciplined Communist contingent. But it 
also embraces about forty deputies from the extreme 
nationalist wings of the Gaullists, the Radicals and the 
Independents. Logically, the Socialist “ rebels ”—about 
half the parliamentary group, determined to defy the party 
whip that calls for support of EDC—should be included 
among this extreme group, although they have never made 
their position absolutely clear and some of them could 
probably be brought to accept a compromise. Yet, even if 
the Socialist waverers are included, this group can mobilise 
at the utmost only 200 votes. 

The MRP is the only party entirely committed to EDC, 
but it would probably be backed by about half the deputies 
from the Radical and the UDSR groups ; by between half 
and two-thirds of the conservatives (Independents and 
Peasants) and by those Socialists who are faithful to party 
discipline. Adding to these some 10 to 20 Gaullist votes, 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY 


27  (Gaullists) 
ARS 34 


ao (ex- Gaullists) 
Socialists 106 Right Independents 

$3 
Peasants 48 


UDSR 25 Radicals 76 
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the partisans of the treaty could muster between 260 and 
290 votes, which would not suffice to carry it through. 

German rearmament within Nato or within a vague Euro- 
pean framework lacking a supranational authority finds the 
hard core of its support among the former members of the 
Gaullist Rally. These are backed by about half the Con- 
servatives and a dozen Radicals ; altogether no more than 
some 170 votes. 


Compromise by Clipping ? 


Thus, none of the groups commands enough votes to 
assert its wishes, and herein lies the dilemma. To enable 
the Assembly to vote for German rearmament uncapped by 
a supranational European authority, the MRP and the 
Socialists would have to make an unthinkable volte-face. 
For EDC to be accepted in its present form, all the Socialist 
rebels would have to submit, carrying along with them the 
anti-EDC Radicals, which is hardly more likely. Indeed, 
successive Socialist congresses have merely proved that the 
whips are of no avail against so many recalcitrant deputies, 
headed by the most famous names in the party, and at last 
week’s congress it was noticeable that most delegates wel- 
comed M. Mendés-France’s search for a compromise as a 
heaven-sent opportunity to avoid a fatal split within the 
party. 
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The deadlock thus reached explains the lines on which 
M. Mendés-France has-set out in his search for a big 
majority. Since those who are resigned to German re- 
armament cannot agree on either of the existing solutions, 
compromise is: being sought not by suppressing, but by 
clipping, at least temporarily, the supranational character 
of the treaty. Thus, for example, the unanimity rule in the 
Commissariat could be extended to, say, five years ; and so 
could the transitional period during which a national dele- 
gate would supervise the preparatory stages of integration. 
A temporising formula along these lines has been advanced 
by the new French state secretary for foreign affairs, M. 
Guérin de Beaumont, who has also advocated the right to 
contract out after ten years. Some such looser compromise 
solution is clearly envisaged by the new government, and it 
probably serves as a basis for discussion in the present 
government-sponsored negotiations. 


Have these a chance of success? M. Mendés-France 
is faced in his project with the hostility not only of the 
MRP but also of the determined “ Europeans ” among his 
own Radical colleagues, such as M. René Mayer, the former 
premier. And even should he succeed in striking a bargain 
within the French parliament, his labours of conciliation 
are likely to be lost through the refusal of the other con- 
tracting parties to revise the treaty. Yet all the evidence 
indicates the inability of the French Assembly to answer 
yes to the treaty as it stands. The deputies are well aware 
of western impatience with their delaying tactics ; but they 
are also conscious of France’s strong bargaining position, of 
the havoc its veto would play, of the weakness of a rearmed 
Germany faced with hostility on its lines of communication 
to the west. Such tacit blackmail may be resented ; but it 
would be naive. to prepare any plans on the assumption 
that the deadlock in the French Chamber will be overcome 
by stern words from abroad. 


State Enterprise in Backward 
Areas 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


N important though little known conference took place 

in March this year at Rangoon, at which experts and 
administrators from many Asian, European, and Middle 
East countries debated the function of public enterprise in 
economic development ; the Report issued after the meeting 
represents a salutary clearing of influential minds. 

The conference had two aims. On the one hand it 
attempted to answer a universal question : How can mana- 
gerial efficiency, and the flexible initiative ordinarily 
associated with commercial operations, be reconciled with 
public responsibility and the accountability of the administra- 
tion to the legislature ? Some difficult problems were fully 
aired: What are the proper functions, and how much power 
should the responsible minister have ? What role in co- 
ordinating investment and price policies should the central 
financial authority play ? How can healthy relations with 
the consuming public be maintained? The second 
aim was more specific. In ‘most Asian countries—as 


in many others in Latin America and the Middle East 
—public enterprise has tasks to perform, and difficulties 
to face, which have no counterpart in the highly 
developed economies of the world. 


It has to serve 
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as the main instrument, not merely of economic pro- 
gress—let alone social justice—but of drastic economic 
transformation. It is through state enterprise, or not at all, 
that the Asian countries will be able to provide themselves 
with that strengthened economic infrastructure—transport, 
communications, power, public services and so on—on which 
the safeguarding of existing living standards for a growing 
population must depend. 


No Talisman 


At Rangoon agreement on this point was so unanimous 
that no discussion of it was needed. But the delegates 
had to face the fact that public enterprise is not cast 
for the job. For instance, of manufacturing industry 
should the state give a lead to manufacturing industry 
by establishing pilot factories? And if so how should 
the state firms be owned and managed? Should they 
be part of the Civil Service ? or a public corporation ? or 
a mixed enterprise in which the state and private directors 
sit on the boards ? Should they be permanent or be hived 
off eventually to private ownership and management ? What 
should -be the relationship between state firms and the private 
businesses, which, it is hoped will spring up in the wake of 
‘their pioneering endeavours ? 

It emerged from the conference that western experience is 
often almost irrelevant to the solution of these problems, 
although it is useful if only to show that public ownership 
is inadequate as an all-powerful talisman and universal 
solvent of economic and social difficulties. The lessons, 
however, are essentially negative. The problem of central 
leadership in underdeveloped countries has to be worked 
out afresh. 

The report of the conference contains much that is 
elementary for more highly developed countries, which, 
like Britain, have had considerable experience of nationa- 
lised industries. But the question of financing public enter- 
prises, for instance, presents itself very differently in lands 
where subsistence production is still normal. Not only is 
there very little margin for saving and investment in these 
Asian countries, but the very habit of saving, has different 
ends. Hoarding and display, rather than ultimate produc- 
tion, is still a major preoccupation. Moreover, there is an 
absence of the machinery of investment such as exists in 
the West. It follows that in so far as development is 
financed from internal resources, savings must initially 
be collective, and enforced through taxation. Here, the 
report finds there is room for “a significant increase,” 
while warning against recourse, except in special defla- 
tionary circumstances, to deficit financing. 


Good Men Wanted 


Willy-nilly the governments of these countries find them- 
selves as capital-allocating agencies, financial entrepeneurs at 
the highest level. Accordingly the report devotes consider- 
able space to the different kinds of institutions and devicés 
that may be needed. It discusses, for instance, Pakistan’s 
Industrial Development Corporation, which sponsors and 
underwrites the issue to private investors of company 
shares, a certain proportion of which are initially taken up 
by the central government, and the long-established National 
Development Company in the Philippines, which is 
primarily concerned with sponsoring new ventures. Another 
device discussed is the operating contract, where, for cost 
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plus a fixed management fee, an established private firm 
undertakes to manage a publicly owned enterprise ; an 
example is the Burma oil agreement. The report concludes, 
in this connection, “that new techniques need to be 
developed for supervising this type of contract.” 


Perhaps the gravest handicap to healthy growth in these 
countries is the difficulty of recruiting first-class adminis- 
trators, managers and technicians. This shortage can 
hardly be remedied in a hurry. Such expedients as recruit- 
ment of foreign technicians and managers on long or short 
term contracts, the apprenticeship of students in indus- 
trialised countries, the establishment of vocational training 
centres and institutes of management, the International 
Labour Office’s training-within-industry scheme, Point 
Four and Technical Assistance, together with the insis- 
tence that foreign firms cooperate in training native-born 
talent, will, in time, remedy the shortage. Meanwhile, 
however, the lack of intermediate, as well as top-grade 
managers, calls for particular restraint in the face of 
temptation to build intricately constructed economic 
empires. 

To recognise these difficulties is not to solve them. But 
the Rangoon Conference, in the opinion of observers, will 
prove to have been useful beyond its initial value as a 
means of exchanging views and experience. It may, as 
the Indian Ambassador suggested, lead to the continued 
cooperation of expert consultants on public enterprise in 
developed no less than in under-developed countries. It 
has at least spread among a wide circle of the educated 
Asian public a politically valuable appreciation of what 
public enterprise can—and cannot—do. 


Canalising the Moselle 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


LANS for canalising the River Moselle have been dis- 
p cussed off and on in Europe ever since the Congress 
of Vienna. The Moselle is the largest of the tributaries 
of the Rhine, yet it is the only one which has not been 
canalised. The problem with the Moselle has always been 
that it flows through so many different countries. Of the 
167-mile stretch involved in the present plan, from Thion- 
ville in Lorraine to its junction with the Rhine at Cob!enz, 
120 miles of the Moselle flow in Germany, 20 miles torm 
the Luxemburg-German frontier, 8 more the Saar-Luxem- 
burg frontier, and the remaining 19 miles are in France. 
The canalisation project, though undeniably practicable and 
desirable, has always been at the mercy of international 
politics. 


Technically the operation today presents little difficulty. 
The construction of a canal in the true sense does not arise. 
The werk involves some dredging of the bed of the Moselle 
and the construction of a number of barrages which would 
maintain a depth of water sufficient to make the river 
navigable to 1,500-ton Rhine barges at all seasons of the 
year (at present 300-ton barges can use the river from 
Epinal to Thionville). This work would take four to five 
years to complete and at an estimated cost of about £40 
million. It is proposed to create an international company 
known as the “ European Moselle Company ” to carry out 
the project. 

An important aspect of the plan is the provision of 
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hydro-electric power. Thirteen barrages are envisaged, 
calculated to produce 750 million kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity per year, with an estimated value of £27 million. 
Since the project has in addition the great merit of increas- 
ing the navigability of the river, it is clear that, from a 
strictly economic viewpoint, it represents an unusually 
profitable investment. 


That the project has again been revived is due to the 
progress made over the last fifty years in technical under- 
standing of the problems involved. Before the turn of tue 
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century, it was possible to construct only low barrages, and 
the great number of these required (about 40) made the 
cost prohibitive. The invention after the first world war of 
high dams with metallic floodgates made it possible to draw 
hydro-electric power from the river, and this changed the 
whole economic aspect of the plan. During the inter-war 
period a small amount of canalisation was done by the 
French ; the river was canalised so that 300-ton barges 
could move from Metz to Thionville, but as for the lower 
stretches of the river nothing could be done while France 
and Germany were at loggerheads. During the second 
world war the Germans put the work in hand at a high 
priority immediately after their occupation of the whole 
area in 1940. The work on the barrage at Coblenz was 
started in 1942. 

After the war the new enthusiasm for European unity 
raised the Moselle plan to greater eminence. Today the 
main opposition comes from entrenched economic interests. 
Some are alarmed at the prospective large reduction in 
transport costs, which will benefit the Lorraine ore fields 
and steel industry. The estimated reductions are indeed 


remarkable. It is calculated that the opening of the Moselle 
route to heavy barges would save 50 per cent of the cost 
of transporting Lorraine ore to the Ruhr, 65 per cent of 
the cost of getting Lorraine flat-rolled steel to Rotterdam 


(Continued on page 127) 











British Insurance 


Two-Edged Expansion 


T is an established convention that British life offices 
set up new records each year. That was certainly 
true of last year, when new business, measured by the total 
of net new sums assured, reached another peak. From 
what is known and can be guessed, there seems every likeli- 
hood that the total net new sums assured by offices estab- 
lished in the United Kingdom both in the British and over- 
seas markets and by the dozen or so commonwealth offices 
that transact a virile business in this country must comfort- 
ably have passed the £800 million mark in 1953. In the 
previous year, the comparable figure was about £775 million, 
and in 1951 it was £735 million. The ever-rising tide of life 
assurance business is an achievement in which the offices 
are entitled to take pride. But it is not in the totals them- 
selves that the significant pointers to new life assurance 
business are necessarily to be found ; for the totals combine 
two distinctive—and in some respects mutually exchange- 
able—types of business. 

Because of the growing importance of staff scheme 
policies, no final judgment on the new business figures 
is possible until they are divided into staff pension con- 
tracts and life assurance, on the one hand, and individual 
policies on the other hand. The exact division of the 1953 
figures in this way will not be known until later in the year 
when the life offices associations publish their annual 
statistics. For guidance, it may be recalled that in 1952 
about one-third of the total annual new premium income 
was attributable to “scheme” (mainly pension) business ; 
and there are some indications that the increase of scheme 
new business last year was at a slower. rate, than previously. 

Other yardsticks, apart from new sums assured, suggest 
that the volume of new ordinary life assurance business 
was less favourable last year than in 1952. Here again the 
need for careful interpretation is important. For example, 
the number of new policies issued fell in 1952 and was lower 
again last year. But there is a growing tendency to issue 
a single master policy to cover a staff scheme (in which there 
may be several hundred individual participants) and a fall 
in the number of new policies that is due to this cause 
alone is certainly not significant. But this can hardly be 
the only cause ; there are indications that he demand for 
new individual insurance—as opposed to staff scheme 


~ importance to the life offices. 


policies—is being barely maintained. Again, the amount of 


new life assurance business can be measured fairly well by 
the new annual premium income that results from it. The 
figures of the leading offices for 1953 show that new annual 
premium income was slightly lower than in 1952,.in which 
year it had in turn been lower than in 1951. New deferred 
annuity annual premiums (these are predominantly for staff 
pension schemes) were also lower in 1953 than in the 
previous year, and also lower still than in 1951. 

This evidence, provisional though it is in part, is of major 
Individuals and employers 
together took up appreciably more life assurance cover last 
year than in 1952. But they did not thereby increase the rate 
at which new premium income is being secured by the life 
offices. That is the factor on which keen eyes in the industry 
are fastened ; they are not diverted from it by the consider- 
able acceleration last year in the build up of the life and 
annuity funds, for this was partly a reflection of the cumu- 
lative growth of deferred annuity contributions under staff 
schemes. In 1952 these were running at the rate of about 
£50 million, and only relatively small sums were being paid 
in pensions. Life and annuity funds as a whole administered 
by offices domiciled in the United Kingdom rose by about 
£150 million last year compared with about £125 million in 
1952 and £111} million in 1951. 


* 


Indications this year suggest that new life’ business is.. 
running at about the same level as in 1953.. There seem to 
be signs that new life assurance and annuity business in this 
country is becoming stabilised and that any material expan- 
sion in business can only come from a larger national 
income. A further growth in pension schemes is surely to 
be expected. Professional men, the self-employed, control- 
ling directors and the life offices themselves all hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will find himself able next 
year to implement the recommendations of the Millard 
Tucker Committee on the taxation treatment of provisions 
for retirement. 

In that event, an upsurge in. scheme assurances and 
deferred annuities could be relied upon. But new business 
of this kind, like much of the staff scheme contributions 
that are now paid, would to some considerable extent 
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have to be regarded as a substitute for premiums that 
would otherwise have been paid under individual policies, 
mainly for endowment assurances. The inroads that the 
large postwar expansion of pension and life assurance 
schemes—including those that are privately administered— 
appears already to have made into the market for individual 
ordinary and industrial new life assurance would then be 
materially extended. The recent report of a research group 
of actuaries constituted by the Institute and the Faculty of 
Actuaries* examined this point and acknowledged that it 
was impossible to measure the extent to which pension 
schemes might be growing at the expense of ordinary life 
assurance. The direct effect on existing insurances has 
so far been small, for a contributor to a pension scheme 
would probably drop any other saving (except build- 
ing society repayments) rather than drop an existing life 
policy. But the prospect for the future is the important 
question ; the panel of actuaries felt that the impact of the 
growth of pension schemes on other life assurance business 
had yet to be fully tested. The establishment of specialist 
pension scheme departments by nearly all the life offices 
and by leading firms of insurance brokers, who nowadays 
handle a substantial number of the larger policies, suggests 
that this prospect is already well in mind. 

Whether or not individual members of the public are 
able and willing to increase their volume of savings through 
life assurance, they are being offered terms today that are 
more favourable than at any time since 1939. Life assurance 
and annuity premium rates are based on assumptions about 
the future course of mortality, the cost of running the 
office, and the net yield that will be obtained on the invested 
funds. The trend of mortality rates is moving in favour 
of the offices in life assurance business, but against them in 
annuity business, which includes pension schemes. In the 
case of the overwhelmingly popular endowment assurance, 
the charge to cover the risk that the sum assured will have 
to be paid before the maturity date of a policy is now so 
small for first class lives that no further significant cheapen- 
ing of premium rates is likely, even if there were to be a 
considerable further lightening of mortality at the relevant 
ages. 


* 


But in the case of pension schemes, long range fore- 
casting of a quite different order is imposed on the offices. 
The pension of a new entrant may not start for forty years 
or more ; and since the dice of medical progress are loaded 
against them, the offices are certainly not charging excessive 
deferred annuity premiums in relation to the increasing 
“risk” that the policyholder will live to a riper old age. 
Expenses, stated as a ratio to premiums, are at present 
being held steady and even reduced. For a large sample of 
offices, the average expense ratio, adjusted for single 
premium and for immediate annuity business, was 13.7 per 
cent last year, compared with 14.0 per cent in 1952 and 
14.1 per cent in 1951. But this apparently satisfactory 
achievement needs some qualification. Annual premium 
incomes are being swollen by staff scheme deferred annuity 
contributions ; and these materially help to reduce the 
expense ratio. But the rates of contribution under staff 
schemes do not contain an explicit margin to pay for future 
costs of management as large as that contained in a similar 


*The Growth of Pension Rights and their impact on the 
National Economy. 
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amount of premium income for whole life and endowment 
assurances, which are still the backbone of life business. 

Interest rates are the third, and most important, factor 
in the determination of premium rates. The effect of com- 
pound interest over long periods is profound, and the life 
offices commit themselves to a considerable act of faith in 
discounting a given net rate of interest throughout the 
existence of every life or annuity contract. Given the lively 
competition that exists between some eighty different 
offices, and the secular trend towards lower interest rates 
that some observers hold to be probable, those offices that 
transact a large proportion of their business in the form of 
non-participating policies (nearly all pension schemes are in 
this category) would be less well placed than they are if they 
had no opportunity to hedge, if only partially, against the 
risks inherent in a movement of the rate of interest, either 
up or down, from the level current when the premium was 
fixed. The worst risk is that the net return on the invested 
funds will fall below the rate assumed in the premiums ; a 
rise in the rate of interest, on the other hand, benefits the 
life offices once they have written down their assets. 

These are problems that actuaries have long pondered. 
They have recently paid considerable attention to the 
associated problem of matching the assets of a life office to 
its liabilities so that the contractual payments in future years 
can in all circumstances be met out of current income and 
maturing investments. If a theoretically perfect matching 
could be achieved between assets and outgoings, an office 
would be virtually immunised from the effect of changes 
in the rate of interest. The theoretical solution of matching 
cannot, however, be achieved in practice ; only gilt-edged 
stocks provide the necessary spread of investment maturity 
dates. The more shrewd the choice, the less will be the 
impact of a change in the rate of interest. But the other 
side of the hedge against changes in interest rates—and 
one more comforting to the life offices—is to transact a 
worthwhile volume of participating business. The con- 
siderably higher premium rates on such business provide 
a useful cushion ; and changes in the profitability of the 
business are reflected in the rate of bonus declared. It is 
significant that, following the Prudential, the Equity and 
Law now offers staff pension schemes on a participating 
basis. Such schemes are still uncommon, whereas par- 
ticipating terms on individual life policies are entirely 
familiar. The fact that the Legal and General is again 
offering normal participating policies provides further 
evidence of the desire of the offices to avoid exposure, as 
far as they can, to the abnormally low interest levels of eight 
years ago, and equally to the consequences on the book 
values of their assets of the relatively high levels of eighteen 
months ago. 


Last year, as Table IV shows, the yield on life office 
funds rose further. The net yield of 3.89 per cent—which 
is the important figure in this context—was the highest 
since 1939. . This figure evidently owes a good deal to the 
rise in interest rates during the first phase of Mr Butler’s 
flexible monetary policy—a phase in which high-class 
debentures could be bought on a 5 per cent basis and good 
equities at 6 per cent and more. But the yield on new 
money, and in particular on new debentures, which are a 
favourite life office investment, has fallen considerably 
during the last eighteen months and average yields this 
year may be lower than in 1953. 

All these considerations pose a question: How long can 
the present favourable rates of premium for non- 
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participating assurances and for annuities, both immediate 
and deferred, be continued ? Existing rates have been 
arrived at over several years in open competition between 
the offices in a climate of rising yields on new money ; it 
is this rate rather than the return on the fund of invested 
assets that is relevant in the fixing of premiums at any given 
time. The traditional caution of actuaries has maintained 
a useful margin between the rate of interest actually assumed 
and that obtainable at the time the premiums were calcu- 
lated. Falling interest rates, which have reduced the gross 
return on high-grade debentures by a full 1 per cent since 
the beginning of last year, must have materially narrowed 
the margin between the rates that the actuaries have 
assumed and the rates now currently earned. But it 
is perhaps unlikely that premium rates for non-partici- 
pating life and annuity contracts will be increased in the 
immediate future. Life offices move in response to firmly 
established trends as they emerge in the course of time, 
and not in response to fluctuations that may be only short- 
lived. Immediate annuity rates of some offices are especially 
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attractive at the moment because of a technical tax point. 
Annuity funds at present bear tax on the surplus of interest 
income over actual annuity payments. There is accordingly 
an advantage, from the taxation point of view, in increasing 
the annuity payments up to the point of balance, and this 
advantage is reflected in current premiums on immediate 
annuities. But it would disappear if the proposals for a 
more logical basis of taxation for life office annuity funds 
made in the Millard Tucker report were implemented. 

Bonuses on participating policies rose further last year 
as Table XI shows. Interim bonuses declared by those offices 
that make an actuarial valuation of their liabilities at triennial 
or quinquennial intervals have also been increased. The 
profitability of life assurance depends materially on the 
yield on the assets. But if yields should start to fall, no 
reduction in bonuses from their present rates would be 
likely in the short run; the next bonus declarations of 
offices that value at other than annual intervals will 
undoubtedly be considerably higher than those declared 
at the last valuation. 


How Insurers Invest 


FORTNIGHT ago, Mr J. W. J. Levien, the chairman 

of the British Insurance Association, presented some 
impressive statistics of the growth of British insurance 
business and investments. He put the increase in net 
premium income last year at more than £40 million, dis- 
tributed between the branches thus: 


BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANIES—NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


1952 1953 

£ mn. £ mn. 

PO eos tck se rumeeue es 208-1 210-4 
ROCIO nik sok eerca toe 266 -8 288 -4 
MEMOS. 325.60 ka ano 67-5 60-7 
Ordinary life .......... 260-7 279-1 
Industrial: life ......... 122-3 127-1 
Total 925-5 965-38 


At last year’s pace, the British insurance offices will this 
year be handling a billion pounds of premiums for the 
first time. And out of this sum a considerable part will 
form a net accretion to insurance portfolios, invested 
against the time when assurances become payable and 
against the hazards of fire, accident and marine insurance. 

Mr Levien’s figures of insurance investments compiled 
from returns made by members of the association, show a 
net increase in invested assets of £273 million during the 
course of 1953. The next table gives a general analysis of 
these holdings : 

BIA MEMBERS—TOTAL INVESTMENTS 


1952 1953 
£mn. Percent £mn. Per cent 


1178-0 33-2 1,244-0 32-6 
"386-1 10-9 424-0 11-1 


British Government and 
guaranteed secs. ..... 
Mart QNRUR v6 is sie weweas 
Debentures, loan stocks, 
pref. and guar. stocks 





and shares ....%...: 730-1 20-6 805-0 21-1 
Ordiniaky Si :cssGiewircens 427-3 12-1 478-8 12-5 
OCnEE. o5edic eee - 821-5 23-3 864-3 22-7 

Total 3,543-0 100-0 3,816-1 100-0 


This analysis is on a slightly different basis from that 
adopted in the long series of insurance surveys of The 
Economist. The basic data on the investment policy and 


the interest return on insurance of funds are given in the 
four tables on the next page. They relate to over forty of 
the principal offices, and they distinguish between the dis- 
tribution of life funds and the distribution of non-life funds 
—to which different investment considerations apply. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of the total assets of 44 
offices. Two contrasted points emerge from it. Each Year 
shows a major expansion in insurance funds ; and each 
years also shows a moderate change in the percentage dis- 
tribution of the funds. Last year the total assets of these 
44 Offices expanded by £234.5 million, whereas in 1952 the 
increase had been £180.8 million and in 1951 £188.8 
million. The total assets of all United Kingdom registered 
insurance companies probably exceeded £4,000 million at 
the end of 1953 and in addition the funds of friendly 
societies transacting life assurance business (mainly indus- 
trial) may amount to about £225 million. At a rough guess, 
perhaps £650 million of these assets may be held abroad 
to cover liabilities over the free world, and of this perhaps 
£200 million may relate to life and annuity business. 
The second point is the comparative slowness of change 
in the percentage distribution of insurance assets. The 
absolute changes are impressive: over £60 million was put 
into gilt-edged holdings last year, £46 million into deben- 
tures and £42 million into ordinary shares. The result of 
these changes on the percentages is deceptively small: a 
fall in gilt-edged from 30.6 per cent to 30.3 per cent (though 
this is fully 2 percentage points lower than at the end of 
1951) ; a further rise in debentures to 11.9 per cent (nearly 
a point higher than two years earlier, which bears witness to 
the attractions of good debentures during the dearer money 
phase) ; and a virtually identical rise in the ordinary share 
percentage. A major change in investment policy has been 
undertaken by many offices in recent years, towards an 
expansion of their equity holdings; it should not be 
thought that such a change shows results quickly in the 
investment percentages, or that any given percentage dis- 
tribution is the “right” one by any criterion except the 
security of the policy holders. 
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ANALYSIS OF INSURANCE INVESTMENTS AND INTEREST RATES 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF INSURANCE ASSETS. 
TOTAL CONSOLIDATED ASSETS OF 44 OFFICES. 





Class of Asset 1952 1953 





million |per cent|£ million | per cent 


400-6 | 12-2) 435-8 | 12-4 


Mortgages, incl. policy loans 
British Government and 
Goverment guaranteed 
GOORIBINES 53.0 sle swe miewee 
British Municipal and County 
and Overseas Government 






1,007-0 | 30-6 }1,068-1| 30-3 


and Municipal securities. . ; 357-6 | 10- 368-3 | 10-5 
Debenture stocks.......... ; 373-5 11- 419-6 11-9 
Preference shares.......... : 231-8 oe 244-5 6-9 
OndiMary SAVES: .. <.0s50%- . ° il: 420-0 11-9 
Other investments......... ; 46-0 1-3 
PAE ecco es Soe nees 260-9 7-4 
Cash, agents’ balances, etc. | 260-6 7-4 
Total Assets of 44 Offices... | 100-0 |3,289-3 | 100-0 |3,523-8 | 100-0 





TABLE IJ.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE, ANNUITY AND 
CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSETS OF 42 OFFICES—END 1953 
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15 Mutual Life | | | | | 
Offices | | 
Equitable .......... 14-4 | 20-2 | 6-4] 18-8] 6-9 11-2] 10-8] 8-6] 2-7 
Friends’ Provident (a) | 27-5 | 14-1) 2-2) 19-2) 7-2 13-8 | 5-3 | 7-71 3-0 
London Life ........ | 15-9 | 36-7 6-3 | 8-3] 6-2 | 15-2 Bee 9-7 1-7 
Marine & General.... | 14°4 | 16-4 2-2 | 10-3 | 15-9 | 23-7 ces | 12-7 4-4 
National Mutual .... | 17-1 | 20-0 3-5 | 18-0 | 12-0 | 15-1 ccs | J0>T 3-6 
National Provident.. | 13-5 | 13-7, 6-8 16-5 15-4 20-6| 0-1] 10-6! 2-8 
Norwich Union ..... | 47-7 14-5 6-6 4-5 0-9 4-0 5-7 | 13-0 3-1 
Provident Mutual... 5-1 | 33-4 4-6 13-7 14-6 21-0 sos | 2-3 5-3 
Scottish Amicable... | 13-3 | 44-3 3-4 10-6 | 7-6 14-4]... 29:1 3°9 
Scottish Equitable .. | 25-2 | 22-1 2-7 13-4| 8-9 22-5]... 1-1] 4-1 
Scottish Mutual..... 15-2 | 23-3 2-5 10-9 17-6 16:4] 2-4] 7-4] 4-3 
Scottish Provident ..; 7°8 | 36°3 5: 14-5 | 11-7 | 15-9 0-1 5-6 | .2- 
Scottish Widows’... | 6°6 | 29-6 | 3-6 10-6 | 13-7 30-1| 0-6] 3-1 o 
Standard...........| 8-3 | 24-8 | 9-2 | 20-2 9-5 19-7) 6-1 0-5} 1-7 
UK Provident ...... 11-4 {14-1/ 11-0; 5-2) 7-2 25-0] 0-3 | 23-5] 2-3 
Average........+. 18-5 | 24-1) 6-1) 12-7| 8-5 16-9! 3-3| 7-2) 2-9 
| fi | 
4 Proprietary Life | | 
Offices | | | | 
Clerical, Medical & | | | | 
General .......... 17-6 | 12-2} 1-0! 4-6} 5-0 | 17-6! 25-7} 11-5] 4-8 
Equity & Law...... / 9-8 | 20-0 1-9 | 16-1} 11-1 | 22-8 | 11-1] 4-9 2-3 
Scottish Life........ } 11-1! 20-9 0-9 16-2 | 21-0 | 24-7 ae | eR Ooew 
Ban daile <c. .0ss00a. | 27-3 | 31-8| 3-5 25-5} 2-81 5-4| ... | 1-5] 2-2 
Average. ......++. 20-5 25-3 2-4/19-6| 6-5 ' 12-8) 63| 3-8| 2 
7 Industrial-cum- | | “4 | 
Ordinary Life Offices | | 
Britannic .......... -6 | 41-7 4-9] 3-7 | 3-7] 16-0] 0-1 1-9 | 4-4 
Co-operative (b)..... | 23-7 | 43-0; 3:2) 4-0] 5-1) 7-7] 2:3] 7-5| 3-5 
Pearl (b) .......e666}) 3-0 | 41-9 | 11-0 | 13-1} 7-3] 14-9} 0-1] 4-6] 4-1 
Prudential (b)....... 5-6 | 42-3; 6-0! 14-0} 6-9] 11-8 0-2 9-8 3-4 
Renee ac aocckcems 117-1 | 39-7] 6-0; 11-8 | 13-2] 7-8 | 0-6] 1-3| 2-5 
Royal London ...... | 8-9! 41-6] 58 9-3) 13-6) 15-4] 1. | 3-0| 2-4 
Wesleyan & General. | 29-9 | 40-4 5-6 5-7 | 11-2) 0-1 | 4-9} 2-2 
Average.......... | 98 41-9 6-4 11-6] 7-8| 11-8] 0-4! 6-9] 3-4 
16 Composite Offices(c) | | 
Alliance............ 11-3 | 33-2 | 5-7 | 29-2 8 | 7-7 2-1] 3-0 
DN Sissi ss canned 19-5 | 25-5 | 2-2 | 14-7} 10-2] 14-3] 0-2] 10-1] 3-3 
Caledonian ......... 18-6 | 34-4) 3:5 | 8-2] 7-3 | 18-9 os 4-7 4-4 
a Union .. ; 13-4 | 30-7 4-8 | 18-5 | 10-3 | 11-1 pes 8-8 | 2-4 
Eagle Star ......... 12-9 | 33-8 | 4-0) 6-9] 7-6/ 20-0| 0-3] 10-6| 3-9 
SRMIIAR «6 5 2.56 i550 30-1 | 12-5} 1-1) 11-9] 10-3] 19-6] ... 8-5; 6-0 
Law Union & Rock.. | 25-2 | 33-8 6-5 9-2 7-6 8-6 ane 5-3 3-8 
Legal & General (b).. | 19-2 | 18-5 | 5-4/| 8-4] 4-1] 7-0] 0-2] 31-1] 6-1 
a & London ‘ | in 4 e | 
i Globe ......... : -91 15-6] 4-0] 13-4 3: . 
oo ne. 38-2 | 16-4} 2-2) 11-9) 9-1] 14-4 4-2 3-6 
orth British & Mer- | 
aie 23-7 | 42-7} 9-9| 5-8] 3-1 | 7-9] 12] 20] 4-7 
Northern. .... 2.0... 21-7 19-7) 6-1 | 20-6 | 10-3] 16-6)... | 1-1] 3-9 
PII cscs eens ; 21-7 | 32-8 | 5-3 | 12-9 | 5-6 | 13-3 | 5-7 | 2-9 
acne hex cnnnk 11-5 | 47-9 | 11-3 | 12-7| 2-8! 11-6] ... 0-7| 1-5 
Royal Exchange .... | 13-6 | 17-1 2°8 | 37-4 | 7-7 | 12-2] .... 6-7 3°5 
Yorkshire .......... | 23-2 | 35-8 | 2-4) 1-7] 2-2) 10-6, 17-0] 8-1! 5-0 
Average.......... | 18-6 28-2) 5-4) 12-3! 6-0) 11-2) 0-6, 13-4| 43 
Average of 42 Offices 14-4 33-9 5-9/12-5| 7-4 12-8 1-4| 83| 3-4 





| 


(a) Excluding Century assets. (5) Including fire, accident, etc., assets (which in no 
case exceeded 5 per cent of the total assets). (¢) Excluding capital redemption assets, 


TABLE JIJ.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS OTHER THAN 
LIFE AND ANNUITY ASSETS OF 16 OFFICES—END 1953. 
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WRIMERS. oJ isseicces 12-9 | 22-8 -5 | 7°8 | S3| 6-7 5-7 | 27-2 
WOE Gas. ecsanwces 5-8 | 8-7] 27-2] 10-5} 1-5] 5-7 6-4 | 33-9 
Caledonian ......... 0-2 | 18-2 | 21-8 | 8-4] 3-9} 3-1 3-1} 41-3 
Commercial Union ..| 2-2 | 14-9 | 26-8 | 9-4] 6-6) 10-6 3-4 | 26-1 
Eagle Star ......... 6-2} 4-8] 15-3] 6-0| 5-3 | 29-2 7-0 | 24-5 
Employers’ Liability. | ... -4 | 50-2 | 10-8 | 1:4] 6-9 2-5 | 22-2 
GUAPOIAN,. «5. 2555's e08 7-1 -5 | 18-2; 8-4] 4-6] 10-9 4-8 | 33-5 
Liverpool & London 

RGIOBE . 5000s: 2-1 2} 51-0} 6:9] 5-2 | 5-7 0-7 | 18-2 
London & Lancashire} 3-1 7 | 32-6 | 6-7) 5:5] 6-1 3-9 | 29-4 
London Assurance... | 4-1 *8 | 18-1 | 12-5 5-1] 11-2 4-8 | 28-9 
North British & Mer- 

CMU. < hoc ocaass 1-5 -0 | 33-7 | 10-4 | 55] 6-9 1-4 | 21-2 
Northern........... 1-2 | 19-9 | 20-0 | 12-0] 5-1] 8-6 2-1} 31-1 
PROMIEK, 550s ccctewe 3-3 -8 | 27-6 | 16-0 | 5-8] 7-2 5:8 | 25-3 
MINNA reac Sain ness 1-7 4144-9] 7-1] 49] 5-9 2-4 16-1 
Roval Exchange ....] 3-5 41} 22-9) 9-6| 1:9] 3-7 1-8 | 29-7 
VORGiNe ..6..5 5 ss08 6-2 -0 | 23-6} 7°8| 3:9] 5-7 5-6 | 30-2 
Average of Non-Life 

Assets of 16 Offices| 3-2 9-4) 48) 8-1 3-4 | 25-2 








TaBLeE IV.—RATES OF INTEREST PER CENT, LIFE AND ANNUITY 
FUNDS OF 42 OFFICES. 
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Company { 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 

l | 

utua 

BQUMAUIE 6c.5 2.5 he dsacdewe 3-84 | 4:06 | 4-12 
Friends’ Provident......... 4-72 | 4:42 | 4-98 
Rondon Eile. < os.2 s0:09 ccieiean 3-38 | 3:42 | 3-56 
Marine & General.......... 3-88 | 4:00 | 4-31 
National Mutual........... 3-86 | 4:00 | 4-20 
National Provident ........ 4-57 | 4-74 | 4-75 
Norwich Union ............ 3-88 | 4-02 | 4-04 
Provident Mutual.......... 3-65 | 3:82 | 3-83 
Scottish Amicable.......... 4:06 | 4-33 | 4°32 
Scottish Equitable ......... 3-81 | 4:10 | 4-25 
Scottish Mutual ....666.46 3:90 | 4:16 | 4-14 
Scottish Provident ......... 3-77 | 3-99 | 4-16 
Scottish Widows’ .......... 4-10 | 4-18 | 4-29 
ME AINEAIAL os oo cicte Fate oru aise 4-07 | 4-12 | 4-29 
United Kingdom Provident . 4-25 | 4-29 | 4-34 
VOTRE OE: cacao ies 4-11 | 4-24 
Proprietary oats 
Clerical, Medical & General. . 3-91 | 4-01 
Baity 6 LAW: 5.05 :666064.000 4:93 | 4-84 
ee eee 4-17 | 4-34 
SANA SERE ciatsiersiw nics ee 3°48 | 3-58 
PUEIABE iis no oreada en ee 4-12 | 4-19 
Industrial-cum-Ordinary (ca) ae 
MOGUL INES sooo nicG 4:5 Steeles 3:29 | 3-34 
CO-ORDCEALING 8.6 ck d06 sacks a | 3-37 | 3° 
ALE 23 acc kweeemawlas sas Gioe 3-67 | 3-72 
PUMACIUAL <icincese so See Sor 3-97 | 4-14 
BRT oS dca sepsis Asie Dacre | 3-43 | 3-49 
Royal London Mutual...... 3-41 | 3-49 
Wesleyan & General ....... 3:55 | 3-58 
AVESAGS ao S5 ig icdasss we ° 3-52 | 3-59 

Composite 
PUMBNOS 5 oer. osc aPacelodioe 4-45 | 4-62 | 3-06 | 3-18 
PORMAG kl jisic acc eens | 4-62 | 4-85 | 4-08 | 3-79 
ROMO OURAN 2:5 51d soseideneers | 4-54 | 4-79 3-47 | 3-55 
Commercial Union ......... 4-34 | 4-52 3-48 | 3-51 
OI tae s born seaih Sasa 4-73 | 4:95 3-92 | 4-03 
MMU ANTIROER 6 So 550 Sc dct widarttana 5-00 | 5-04 4-26 | 4-17 
Law Union & Rock........ 4-31 | 4-38 3°51 | 3°59 
Legal & General ........... 4-39 | 4-52 3-92 | 4-00 
Liverpool & London & Globe | 4-51 | 4-66 3-20 | 3-37 
London Assurance ......... | 4-58 4-64 3-41 | 3-51 
North British & Mercantile. . 4-15 | 4-22 2-95 | 3-18 
BURA 55550665 eck eee | 4-46 | 4-73 3-48 cs. 
POU Sota Soc tree | 4-58 | 4-72 3-22 - 35 
BENE aceasta eyes | 4-25 | 4-32 3-47 | 3-51 
Royal Exchange........... : 5- 3-60 | 3-80 
ORIGINS 06's Sialcic seo . 3-92 | 3-98 
WOE isp ccucetinions 3-42 | 3-56 | 3-63 





Average of 42 Offices 4-61 | 4-76 | 4-91 | 3-68 | 3-80 | 3-89 


(a) Excluding industrial life funds. 
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Reisuoinal in the year 

1720, the Royal Exchange — oe Royal Charter 
Assurance offers its services 

to all who seek a high | 
standard of security against 
business and domestic 
liabilities. Insurances can 
be arranged to meet every T H E L O N D O N 
modern requirement at 

home and overseas. The 


duties of Trustee and A S S U R A N C E 


Executorship are under- 
taken. 
bery good freople 4 


A.D. 1720 








FOR ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE 





LIFE + FIRE 
ACCIDENT »- MARINE 


ROYAL E ae 


rs KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


ASSURANCE MARINE DEPT 


167 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


opel | Peer | 


Incorporated by Roya! Charter in A.D. 1720 
HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and overseas 





BPYPWVPWI VP VPYUP UP UPP VATA UA WAV 


-— COMMERCIAL 
UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Caernarvon Castle, constructed be- 
tween 1283 and 1323, is an outstanding 
example of military architecture of the 
C - Middle Ages. The Castle is built on 
enturtes ‘ 
old sign a platform of rock commanding the 
of southern entrance to the Menai 
Public Straits. This ancient monument, in 
the care of the Ministry of Works, is 
open to the public. This is one of 
the nation’s most popular monuments, 
more’ than 123,000 people visited it 
last year. 


ALL CLASSES 
OF INSURANCE 
TRANSACTED 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application 

to the Head Office of the Company, 24 

CORNHILL, LONDON E.C., or to any 
Branch Office throughout the country. 


Head Office : 
63, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
Branches & Agencies throughout the World 
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Insurance Service 


By placing all your insurances through one 
~ Oo oO 
organisation you can save yourself much time, 
trouble and inconvenience. 

The Pearl Assurance Company’s Life, Fire 
and Accident Branches are at your service. 
Funds held for the protection of policyholders 
exceed two hundred and three million pounds. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chiet Offices: High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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Complete Insurance 


Seutice 


61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
64 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 


HOME SERVICE 
with SECURITY 


insurance plans 
to meet all 


modern needs 


BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chief Office 
BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
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Nineteen hundred and fifty-three saw the end of the 
erosion of capital values that the offices had been facing 
virtually without respite since the beginning of 1947. The 
effect of rising interest rates on the life offices is not the 
simple and direct one of falling capital values and improved 
interest earning possibilities. The offices, broadly speaking, 
can themselves offset the falling market values of their 
investments caused by rising interest rates by raising the rate 
of interest that they use in the actuarial valuation of 
their liabilities ; in layman’s terms, the effect of this slightly 
complicated counterpoint is to release reserves which can 
then be used to write down the balance sheet value of the 
assets. A high yield on the invested funds is the main 
source of profits out of which the bonuses on participating 
life policies (and in a few offices, pension annuity contracts) 
are provided. 

But depreciation in the market value of the assets of a 
life office can be counterbalanced by adjusting the iriterest 
rate assumed in the actuarial valuation of its liabilities only if 
the maturity dates of redeemable stocks and the propor- 
tion of short term assets (including mortgages) and of 
perpetual stocks (including preference and ordinary shares) 
are nicely matched to the liabilities as they emerge, so that 
lump sum and periodical benefits under life assurance and 
annuity policies and the means to meet them can be 
synchronised. Such an ideal matching of life office assets 
and liabilities cannot be achieved in practice; matching 
can be raised to the optimum, but never to perfection. Some 
uncovered depreciation on investment portfolios has there- 
fore to be accepted on a falling market. 


* 


In the case of non-life assets, there is no way of obtaining 
protection against depreciation apart from investing a high 
proportion of them short. This is, in fact, the practice in 
the investment of the general funds ; cash or its equivalent 
represented more than a quarter of the non-life assets of the 
leading offices included in Table III. Investment managers 
must have heaved a sigh of relief when the turning point of 
fixed interest security values occurred at the end of 1952. 
Good quality fixed interest stocks could be expected to 
recover, but the fact is that the Assurance Companies Act 
1909 calls for a certificate that, in the aggregate, the assets 
are fully of the value stated and by the end of 1952 
there were indications that hidden investment reserves had 
been considerably depleted. The recent batch of chairmen’s 
speeches refer to the useful margin that has been re-estab- 
lished between the book and market value of the assets. The 
measure of the recovery may be taken from the Actuaries’ 
Investment Index: last year 2} per cent Consols gained 
9.3 per cent, debentures 8 per cent, preference shares 7.1 
per cent and ordinary shares no less than 16 per cent. Three 
per cent Savings Bonds 1965-75, which may be taken as 
more relevant for life office gilt-edged investments than Old 
Consols, rose in 1953 by 6.6 per cent. 

Whatever relief insurance companies may have experi- 
enced at the relaxation of the long drawn out pressure on 
their investment reserves, their investment of new money 
last year shows that they were fully alive to the implica- 
tions of rising Stock Exchange prices. The year opened with 
the issue of the Anglo-Iranian 5 per cent debenture stock 
1974/78 at 984 into which the institutions tumbled with 
enthusiasm ; it closed with the yield on new issues of good 
class redeemable debentures down to 4% per cent and the 
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rate is now virtually 4 per cent. Fixed interest securities 
and mortgages accounted for three-quarters of last year’s 
total increase in assets. 

Only £123 million was placed last year in preference 
shares—in 1952 they had actually fallen—and they now 
represent less than 7 per cent of insurance portfolios. In 
equities, these offices increased their stake by £42.3 per cent 
to 11.9 per cent of total assets. The measured trend towards 
increased holdings of equities continued, but the insurance 
companies rightly refuse to be harried into investment in 
ordinary shares at prices, and times, that do not appeal to 
them. Last year the offices were concentrating their efforts 
on securing yields on fixed interest stocks that were histori- 
cally most attractive. Given their responsibilities to policy- 
holders, the life’ assurance offices do not appreciate 
arguments that it is in some sense their economic mission or 
public duty to undertake investment in risk bearing securi- 
ties because they alone are in a position to step into the role 
formerly played by the private saver and investor. They are 
acting with a sufficient sense of public responsibility in their 
equity policy to make such neo-Socialist arguments empty 
of meaning. And perhaps some of them would argue that, 
dividend thaw or no, equities can sometimes be purchased 
rather dearly when, as in present conditions, their supply is 
strictly limited, and they are increasingly coming into the 
permanent hands of the insurance offices themselves. 


* 


As in the 1953 survey, the yield calculations in Table IV 
show the gross as well as the net interest earnings of a large 
sample of life offices. Both gross and net yields improved 
for nearly all the offices last year ; but yields this year might 
be slightly lower than in 1953. The gross and net. yields 
have been calculated for each office by the same formula, 
but because of differences between the offices in the method 
of provision for investment depreciation, the yields shown 
for the different offices may not be necessarily comparable. 
It is, however, clear that some offices and groups of offices 
consistently secure appreciably higher returns from their 
invested funds than do others. Gross yields ranged last year 
from 6.32 to 4.16 per cent ; the average yield for mutual 
offices was 5.29 per cent, for proprietary offices 5.09 per 
cent, for industrial-cum-ordinary offices 4.54 per cent and 
for composite offices 4.66 per cent. Net yields ranged from 
4.98 to 3.18 per cent the average yields of the four types 
of office were 4.24, 4.19, 3.59 and 3.63 per cent, respec- 
tively. Net yields are subject to more variation between 
offices than gross yields because of the different basis on 
which taxation is chargeable on life and annuity funds. 

Table II is a chastening refutation of the notion that there 
is some ideal investment distribution. There are nine offices 
that hold 20 per cent or more of their assets in ordinary 
shares ; there are also nine that hold less than 10 per cent 
in equities. Actuaries and investment managers dispute in 
professional argument what the ideal should be—or might 
be. But they know well that their success is based not on 
any set of rigid principles but on the application of judg- 
ment and the art of selection within a field of reference that 
they have, when all is said, to.set for themselves. Theirs is 
the choice of the “ right ” proportions and theirs is the duty 
of care in making as sure as they can that these proportions 
are such as best serve the policyholder. They have not 
been lacking in that duty, even though their different con- 
ceptions of what are the “ right ” proportions vary so widely. 
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For the Patient Investor 


HE long term investor who chooses insurance shares with long periods of stability to the idea of small and 
usually bats on a good wicket ; the expansion of the frequent adjustments. One such wave of decisive dividend 
industry sees to that. A volume of business steadily expand- adjustments has just taken place. It may have seemed more 
ing through the decades and largely in the hands of old, spectacular because it marked the end of the excessive 
strong companies, gives insurance ordinary shares many of _ stringency of the Cripps-Gaitskell period of dividend 
the characteristics of money stocks. All the risks that restraint. Restraint is in fact most effectively exercised, 
normally attach to equities, save one, are at a minimum. _as it always was, in insurance dividends. Even after the 
The risk of a trading loss is inconsiderable ; the risk of latest increases, net dividends do not absorb much more of 
reduction in dividend is seldom serious, for increases are the companies’ interest income than they did in 1950. But 
almost always well secured. The one risk that matters is of | for a fair number of companies they may have reached a 
an adverse turn in money rates—for insurance shares, like level from which further advance must await a further 
bank shares, fall when Consols fall. For compensation, there growth in net earnings. 
are the manifest advantages of equity investment that they That view can be sustained. The extent of dividend 
offer—the sturdy growth of the oak well short of maturity, increases and of capital adjustment that has taken place 
and not the leggy uprush of the poplar. The past year, with since the thawing of the dividend freeze (which the insur- 
its crop of twelve dividend increases from twenty leading § ance companies closely observed) has been marked. Between 
insurance companies, following no less than eighteen in 1950 and 1953 the twenty leading companies listed in 
1952, has shown once again the equity vintage of insurance § Table VI increased their net ordinary dividend payments 
shares. by 27.7 per cent from £6.33 million to £8.08 million. In 
But if the long range investor can hold insurance shares _ the same period, the net underwriting profits of the com- 
and feel that his grandchildren are not likely to lose by his panies and the dividends they themselves received on their 
choice, that does not imply that every day is the right day _ non-life investments rose by 13.1 per cent from {17.5 
to buy. Insurance companies have another habit of which million to £19.8 million. The habit of paying dividends 
he must take account. They tend to increase their dividends out of investment income alone and ploughing back 
at intervals ; they prefer the decisive increase interspersed into the general funds all underwriting profits is deeply 





TABLE V.—INSURANCE EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


i > INTEREST EARNINGS AND 
UNDERWRITING PROFITS 














Devinenne ORDINARY SHARES 
l \Proportiony ToPortion, 
Total Surplus | of Net P oF. 
Cc : Premium ; Trans- Total bs Dividends\Premums : 
ompany Sninaaidl Net | Ratio to | ferred Net Net Net covered | covered Price, Yield 
Trading | Premium | frsen Trading Interest | Ordinary by July 2, per cent 
Surplus* Income* | 1 ife | Surplus Earningsf | Dividends Net eserves*t} 1954 
| | Business | | Interest 
| | Earnings* 
(1) (2) |___(3) | (4) 5) (6) (7) | 8) 9) 10) 11) 
Z £ per cent. | £ | - £ £ | per cent. | per cent. ‘= & 
BARGE? ccecewcwieneceak 13,485,484 | 507,715 3-8 82,186 | 589,90laj| 467,421 462,000 , 101-2 148-5 30} 519 4 
RNa emai pass actennelela | 9,167,7864 399,155 | 2-2 18,814 | 217,947 247,288 181,500 | 136-2 117-1 3g 429 
CateGOnia s...< 6.65:<..00.04.0% | 7,132,800 | 125,692 1-8 16,818 | 142,510 149,736 106,562 | 140-5 83-0 63 5318 5 
Commercial Union ....... 50,392,964 |1,303,303 | 2-6 89,210 |1,392,513q 1,581,279 | 1,119,525 | 141-2 112-6 3} 316 8 
aS Al 5 6535s ssiow aim 11,951,037 |— 41,990 |_ 0-4 40,793 |— 1,197d| 438,014 320,470 | 136-7 117-4 5g 4 81ll 
Emplovers’ Liability ..... 25,559,204 | 129,161| 0-5 55,816 | 184,977e} 428,099 190,463 | 224-8 62-6 5} a 
General Accident ........ | 41,880,241 | 447,899 1-1 11,988 | 459,887 796,293 330,000 | 241-3 68-8 83 3h s 
CGAPAIA ods nip are wero | 11,125,882 | 324,981 2-9 41,472 | 366,4539] 289,298 205,008 | 141-1 109-1 83 Sil 3 
London Assurance ....... | 16,310,933 | 290,781 | 1-8 25,668 | 316,449 424,762 | 291,428 | 145-8 115-8 26% 5 15 10 
London & Lancashire .... | 27,798,324 | 516,401 1-9 24,332 | 540,733 761,787 650,526 | 117-1 107-0 8} 3 i: ‘9 
North British & Mercantile | 23,019,938 | 271,159; 1-2 49,881 | 321,040h) 907,413 605,000 | 150-0 154-1 14 311 § 
OUND i a ais ss ie swine 22,434,901 | 351,794 1-6 31,254 | 383,0487} 432,216 239,060p, 180-8 108-1 284 310 2 
Norwich Union.......... 14,634,800 | 356,872 2-4 ae 356,872k| 289,922 193,600 | 149-8 89-2 (q) oe 
PROCMIX. bcos Sostdaeu sees 31,278,602 55,733 0-2 55,000 | 110,733 838,430 469,837 178-5 74-4 213 318 2 
ee sa eee a 11,931,552 | 226,056; 1-9 | 19,559 | 245,615 282,988 166,667 169-8 85:0 *B’ 5% 45 8 
Xoval (including Liverpoo 
& London & Globe).... | 75,485,040 | 914,284 | 1-2 80,000 | 994,284 | 2,044,953 | 1,693,979 | 120-7 100-3 143 314 0 
Royal Exchange......... 25,613,912 | 404,220; 1-6 82,127 | 486 347 590,830 | 260,426 | 226-9 86-2 78 oo 7 
Scottish Union & National 8,640,954 125159'| 8-7 24,122 |  35,281m 241,588 | 132,000, 183-0 126-1 9% 449 
PSM a Ras Aa ors laws Bee ead 15,365,464 | 789,494 45-1 a | 789,494 324,516 | 330,000 98-3 106-4 6% 316 2 
MIGTKSHING sis. sae dick viele wees | 13,505,859 42,250 0-3 | 23,378 | 65,628) 278,993 | 132,003 | 211-4 84-1 24 5 6 8 
Total 20 Offices.......... 456,715,677 |7,226,097 1-6 | 772,418 7,998,515 {11,815,826 | 8,080,054 | 146-2 
_* Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business. f “ Reserves ’’ include share capital, all free reserves and the underwriting and 
additional reserves maintained for fire, accident and marine insurance. { After debenture interest and preference dividends. (a) Before £400,000 
to general reserve. (6) Before £444,464 to general, investment and contingencies reserves. (c) Before £500,000 to contingencies and taxation 
reserve. (d) Before £16,150 to subsidiaries’ reserves. (e) Before £250,000 to general reserve. (f) Before £321,543 to general reserve. (g) Before 
£400,000 to general reserve. (hk) Before £195,000 to general reserve ; £1,031,250 transferred from profit and loss account to pay up uncalled capital 
on partly paid shares. (7) Before £400,000 to investment and contingency reserve. (k) Before £200,000 to general reserve. (1) Before £120,000 
to investment reserve and branch contingency fund. (m) Before £230,532 to general and contingencies reserves. (n) Before £125,000 to investment 
reserve. 


(0) General branch only, i.e., all business other than ordinary and industrial life ; three-quarters of the profits belong to the ‘‘ B’’ share- 


holders and one-quarter to the “ A” shareholders. (p) Including £18,150 participating element of participating preference dividend. (g) Shares 
held by Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. 
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ATLAS 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


INSURANCE BUSINESS OF 
EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 








THE COMPANY ALSO ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


‘“‘Let Atlas carry the burden” 


HEAD OFFICE: 
92 - CHEAPSIDE - LONDON - £C2. 








CALEDONIAN 


Insurance Company 


FOUNDED 1805 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 


A World-wide Organisation 
transacting 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


FT] 


General Manager: 
WILLIAM GRAHAM ROBERTSON 


HEAD OFFICE: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


LONDON OFFICE (TEMPORARY ADDRESS) 
9, Drapers Gardens (off Throgmorton St.), E.C.2, 


rm a rn 
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Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Investment Trust Companies 


The investor can obtain a well-diversified 
interest spread over the stocks and shares 
of these financial institutions through the 
medium of the 


Bank Insurance Trust 
Corporation 
Group of Unit Trusts 


For full particulars, including prices of Units 
and their yields, apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or accountant, or 
direct to the Managers of the Trusts:— 


. 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION 
LIMITED 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
Phone: Mansion House 5467 
Scottish Agents: 
SCOTTISH BANK INSURANCE & TRUST SHARES LTD. 
§ St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
Phone: Edinburgh 30423 
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“Your Bonus” 


AFA 
1840 


You are invited to apply for a free copy 
of this attractive illustrated Supplement 
issued with the Annual Report and 
Accounts of the 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 


It ‘deals with the Compound Rever- 
sionary Bonus, a feature of all U.K. 
Provident policies which share in profits. 
it explains where the money for the 
Bonus comes from, ‘when it is paid and 
how the amount is determined. 























Please write to: 
The Secretary and Actuary 
UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
33, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
Mansion House 6543 (6 lines) 
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4 Since its foundation at York in 1824, the ra 
3 41 Yorkshire Insurance Company Limited has 
7s | used this same Minster as an emblem, a true Re 
e7 | symbol of the integrity and foresight which Da 
a7 | has proved a bulwark of security to its policy- a 
Th holders at home and overseas 
7% || : 
4 | The Company transacts all classes of po: 
4 Insurance. 
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*4,\|| THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE |}| ¥ 
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4 | Chief Offices Aa 
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MUTUAL strength... 


As its name implies, the Scottish Mutual Assurance Society embodies a well- 
tried principle . . . the sharing of all profits among the policy-holders them- 
selves. It is a source of strength appreciated by thousands who have found 
security through one of the many types of policies the Society offers. 
To the prudent man or woman thinking of the future, as well as to the 
broker or agent, here is a mutual advantage well worth consideration. 





The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 


HEAD OFFICE: 109, ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW C.2 
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Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 
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entrenched in insurance piactice and investment income in 
the same period rose from £9.4 million to £11.8 million 
(25.2 per cent). Therefore the loosening of the pursestrings 


in the shareholder’s favour (putting into reverse the over-— 
p g 


niggardly policy that was previously enjoined on the com- 
panies) that has already taken place has done no more than 
absorb the increase in interest earnings during 1950-53 
period. 

_ The yardstick of comparing net interest earnings on the 
general (or shareholders’) funds with the net dividend pay- 


TaBLE VI.—PREMIUMS, PROFITS, INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS— 
/ 20 OFFICES. 















UNDERWRITING INTEREST EARNINGS AND 

















PROFITS* ~ DrvipENDS 
Total Ratio 
Year Premium Per- 1 Interest 
Net Net * 
Income* | amount whe Interest | Ordinary —— 
 aieiaia Earnings | Dividends Ordinary 
Divs. 








| 
| 


£ £ % 

949 .. | 302,523,478] 7,955,169} 2-6 141-9 
1950 .. | 347,359,551] 7,254,988| 2-1 149-1 
1951 .. | 399,404,630] 2,975 401| 0-7 152-6 
1952 .. | 441,391,253|5,451,412| 1-2 145-3 

353 1-6 146-2 


: | 456,715,677 1,226,097 






* Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business. 


ment is undoubtedly a useful one for that is the yardstick 
commonly employed by insurance boards themselves. But 
it ought to be applied with somewhat greater discrimination 
than a rigid rule. Obviously it is a source of strength to 
an insurance company to be able to plough back into free 
reserves, year in and year out, the whole of its net under- 
writing profits, together with some part of its non-life 
interest income. But the fact is that certain companies are 
able to show underwriting profits that run consistently 
higher than those of others. Such companies can, and do, 
distribute their interest earnings practically up to the hilt 


ORDINARY SHARES 
(Dec 29, 1950=100) 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
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100 


80 


60 





1945 46 47 48 49 ‘50 ‘SI 





Source: Actuaries’ Index 


out are still able, as a result of their exceptional underwrit- 
ing, to make additions to their reserves that compare favour- 
‘bly with the retained earnings of other companies. 


_ The amount ploughed back has been maintained ; it was 
£11.7 million in 1953 and compared with {11.2 million 
iN 1950. 


But normal expansion, encouraged by inflation, 
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has enormously increased the volume of general underwrit- 
ing business in those four years ; premium income rose by 
£109 million to £457 million. A stable profit retention of 
around {11 million does not seem excessive in relation to 
the current volume of business. It would not be 
surprising if some companies were inclined to wait for an 
increase in underwriting surpluses before they considered 
the next phase of raising dividends. There are. in fact 
fair chances of some growth in underwriting profits. Fire 
insurance should yield some increase; last year fire 
accounts had to meet heavy claims from fire and windstorms 
in the United States and from fire and flood at home. For 
motor insurance, too, the prospect is at long last rather 
better. After several years in the red, motor accounts are 
now breaking a little better than even—though no insurance 
man would found big hopes on a class of business tradition- 
ally as disappointing as motor insurance. The outlook 
for marine insurance remains gloomy. But over the whole 
field, underwriting profits this year might easily turn out a 
little higher than those of 1953. The other main item in 
the insurance shareholder’s calculations is the prospect for 


TABLE VII.—DIVIDENDS AND THEIR COVER 














1952 1953 


Company 






Gross 
Dividend 


Gross 


Dividend Cover® Cover* 








per share |per cenéj per share Lee cent 











. Od. *3 | 22s. Od. 24s. Od. | 101-2 

. od. . 15s. Od. 15s. Od. |. 136-2 

3s. 6d. | 163-8 | 4s. 6d. 5s. Od. | 140-5 

9s. Od. | 146-8 | 10s. Od. lls. 6d. | 141-2 

4s. Od. | 151-6] 4s. 6d. 5s. Od. | 136-7 

Employers’ Liability...... 4s. Od. | 237-1 4s. 6d. 4s. 6d. | 224-8 
General Accident ......... §s. Od. | 240-2] 6s. Od. 6s. Od. | 241-3 
oo a ea 4s. 6d. | 115-4] 5s. Od. 6s. Od. | 141-1 
London Assurance........ 16s. 3d. | 158-5 | 18s. 9d. 20s. Od. 45-8 
London & Lancashire..... 5s. 6d. | 159-7 . Od. 6s. 6d. | 117-1 
North British & Mercantile | 8s. 6d. | 157-1 . Od. 10s. Od. | 150-0 
NGI oo oan 3 Vedasex- 17s. Od. | 189-8 . Od. 20s. Od. | 180-8 
Norwich Unionf.......... £7 134-3 £8 149-8 
PROM sisac tact sade sc 15s. Od. | 176-9 . Od. 17s. Od. | 178-5 
Prudential ‘B’ Shares..... Is. 94.§| 174-1 Od. 2s. 6d.§| 169-8 


Royal (incl. Liverpool & 










London & Globe) ...... 9s. 6d.$} 128-7 | 10s. Od.t lls. Od.t} 120-7 
Royal Exchange ......... 9s. Od : . Od. . Od : 
Scottish Union & Nat. ‘A’ 6s. Od. Od. Od. s 

Di neces te Sota a ares . bd. . Od. Od. 
. 3d. . Od. Od. 





* Proportion of net dividend covered by net interest earnings (excluding life annuity 
and capital redemption business). + Shares held by Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society. t On Royal shares. § Net. 


interest earnings on the general funds. It seems hardly 
likely that interest earnings can yield any great increase in 
1954. Taking underwriting profits and interest yields 
together, the companies would probably do quite well if 
they managed to maintain in 1954 the rate of earnings that 
they achieved in 1953. 


But it is not merely increased dividends that have lately 
excited the insurance share market. Substantial readjust- 
ments of capital have been made by a number of insurance 
companies this year ; the steadily broadening basis of the 
business has made such readjustments desirable, for there 
had been little change in insurance capital for two decades, 
apart from a tendency towards extinguishing uncalled 
share liabilities. The Employer’s Liability Assurance has 
raised over {2 million of new money (by the issue of 
460,910 ordinary shares of £1 at 90s.) and has capitalised 
more than {1 million from reserves, making the existing 
shares fully paid. The General Accident has raised £13 
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million by an issue of 250,000 ordinary shares of {1 at 120s. 
and has also paid up the uncalled liability on its existing 
ordinary shares by a transfer of £750,000. The Royal 
Exchange Assurance, perhaps more surprisingly than the 
others, has raised nearly £4 million of new money and has 
made a capitalisation issue of one new fully paid share for 
each original share held. In addition, the Britannic and 
Commercial Union have subdivided their £1 shares into 
5s. units, whilst the Atlas has capitalised £550,000 and 
simultaneously split its £5 units into £1 units Ios. paid. 

The sparkle that has come into insurance shares this year 
as capital structures were enlarged and dividends increased 
is put under the spectroscope in the Table VII which 
relates the dividend increases of recent years with the cover 
provided for each year’s net payment by the net non-life 
interest earnings. The calculations are not perfect, partly 
because companies follow different practices about charging 
profits tax and EPL on interest income. Insurance share 
yields are powerfully—but not exclusively—influenced by 
tite extent of the cover for the current dividend that is pro- 
vided by net interest earnings. 
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The investor may find interest in comparing the final 
column of Table VII with column 11 of Table V. He 
may decide that it will be harder in 1954 to pick a company 
which will pay more than it was a year ago. Such a view 
need not exclude the obvious possibility that each individual 
company will behave according to the type of business it 
handles and according to the leanings of its directors. Nor 
should it exclude the continuing evidence that insurance is 
still a growing industry. Much of the great rise in premium 
income of recent years has accrued through group pension 
schemes, in the eventual profits of which the shareholders 
have expectations. But they should not be exaggerated. 
Although no actuary willingly runs his head into a loss, the 
profitability of pension business rests on assumptions about 
the long-term rate of interest that have yet to be proved, 
and it is necessary to think in terms of a generation before 
true profits on this side of the business will flow in 
considerable volume. The shareholders’ proportion of 
the profits from life assurance is small and it creeps 
through late and in low gear. But it is not negligible and 
it should expand. 





Marine Insurance 


Aggregate marine premium income of the twenty leading 
insurance companies fell last year to £40.9 million, com- 
pared with £46.2 million in 1952 and £44.4 million in 
1951. These figures cover only part of the marine under- 
writing conducted in London. Half of the premiums 
handled by Lloyd’s underwriters come from marine busi- 
ness ; unfortunately the latest year’s returns from Lloyd’s 
appear too late for inclusion in this survey. So far as the 
companies are concerned, the decline in premium income 
last year resulted from lower commodity prices and smaller 
insured values for cargo ; a fall in the value of cargo vessels 
following the break in shipping freight rates ; and by the 
increased pressure of competition in a market whose 


capacity was—and still is—at least adequate for the volume 
of available business. 


Hull insurance claims may be presented a considerable 
time after the end of the year to which the premium related. 
If repair costs rise in the meantime, the marine under- 
writer is carrying the risk not merely of shipping hazard 
but also of inflated costs. This persistent increase in ship 
repair costs shows no sign of coming to an end and this 
country shows up particularly badly compared with the cost 
of repairs in many continental ports. The outlook both for 
hull and cargo insurance business does not suggest any 
immediate improvement. 


Transfers of profit from the marine account are by long- 
standing practice made after a time lag of three years, during 
which the account is kept open.. The transfers of the 
twenty leading companies to their 1953 profit and loss 
accounts thus show the outcome of marine underwriting 
indicated in 1951 and not the experience of 1952 and 1953. 
Such transfers totalled £3.0 million in 1953 compared with 
£3-8 million in 1952 and £4.4 million in 1951. A continu- 
ation for some time ahead of the falling trend of marine 
insurance profits seems inescapable. Marine insurance 
funds of the twenty offices at the end of 1953 represented 
163 per cent of that year’s premium income, compared with 
145 per cent at the end of each of the two previous years. 


Industrial Life Assurance 


The ten leading offices included in the table accounted in 
1952 for over 90 per cent of all industrial life assurance 
business done in the United Kingdom. Last year they 
reported new sums assured totalling £249.4 million, com- 
pared with £242.0 million in 1952 and £231.3 million in 
1951. The industrial assurance funds of the 14 insurance 
companies and 115 friendly societies that transact this busi- 
ness amounted to {919.0 million at the end of 19§2, 
friendly societies’ funds totalled £172.5 million, out of 
which, as Table shows, the Liverpool Victoria and Royal 


TABLE VIII—INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 1952-53 









Fund at 
End of Year 


Premium 
Income 


Net New 


Expense 
ums Assured 


Ratio 





1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 1952| 1953 


} 





1952 | 1953 








Fe | re 
mn, mn. | cent. | cent. 





Britannic... “4 10-9 | 26-7 | 26-7 
Co-operative ... 5 6] 28-51 28-1 
Liverp’! Victoria “] 33-9 | 32-6 
London & Man.. 3 28-9) 28-7 
POO cc caseiee 8 26-2 | 26°5 
Prudential..... “4 29-5 | 29-0 
ROMO... Sacwas 5 28-7 | 27-64 
Royal-Liver ... ‘0 34-3 | 34-4 
RI. Lon. Mutual ‘0 34-2 | 34-4 
Wesleyan & Gen. 2 35-4) 33-7 
Total 10 Offices | 859-5 2 


30-6) 30.25 


(a) 28-0 per cent excl. non-recurring credit. 


(b) Average expense ratio. 


Liver together accounted for £139.7 million. At the end 
of last year the total industrial life funds amounted to about 
£950 million. 

Among the offices transacting industrial life assurance, 
the Prudential has granted its industrial branch policy- 
holders contractual rights ; such policyholders now receive 
the same proportion of the profits of the industrial branch 
as the ordinary branch participating policyholders receive 
of the profits of their branch. The other offices pay bonuses 
on an'ex gratia basis. Last year there were some further 


increases in the rate of bonus declared. 
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Service that excels 


What do you require of an insurance company? 
You need to know it is of good standing. The 
‘General’ is the third largest British Insurance Company 
Jor fire, accident and marine business. Its rates and terms 
must be competitive. The ‘General’ is independent and 
offers advantages usually unobtainable elsewhere — the 
BONUS SCHEME on fire and household policies is an 
example. Above all, it must provide you and your 
clients with a prompt and efficient service. The 
‘General’ has been built on a reputation for SERVICE 


THAT EXCELS. 


General 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
CHIEF OFFICES: PERTH (SCOTLAND) & LONDON 


Application for Agencies are invited 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1821 


Head Office: 


68 King William Street, London, E.C.4 


Chairman : The Rt. Hon. Lord Blackford, D.S.O., D.L., J.P. 
General Manager: F. R. Norton, F.1.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON: 


LAW COURTS: 21 Fleet Street, E.C.4 
LIME STREET: 3 & 4 Lime Street, E.C.3 
WEST END: 4 Cavendish Place, W.1 


The Company transacts all the principal 
classes of INSURANCE BUSINESS 


and acts as Trustee or Executor 


Total Income: Total Funds: 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW RATES 
of 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for 




























Whole-life Assurances with participation in 
surplus under the “Distinctive System”? 


If not, ask for particulars from any office 


of 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


or write direct to the Head Office at 
6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 2 


Funds exceed £34,000,000 


agian 


5\ Tina Nig ern 


on 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 
ORDINARY ASSURANCE 


FIRE AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


hot excocdl 
£40 000, 000 










Chief Office FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON EC2 
£18,125,000 £48,353,000 


| 
| 
| 
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1S STILL DEBATABLE... 


But there is MO QUESTION about the 


SERVICE, SECURITY & 
SATISFACTION 


provided by..... THE 


scOTTISH 
UNION 


AND NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


130 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


Head Office: 35 Saint Andrew Square, EDINBURGH, 2 


All classes of Insurance transacted 


UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 














LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 
SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 
DRIVERS’ RISKS, HOUSE 
PURCHASE ENDOWMENTS, 
Etc., Etc. 


R. C. BALDING, 


Managing Director. 









42 Southwark Bridge 
London, S.E. 


Road, 








g 
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PENSION schemes 


are in the NEWS 





Pension-consciousness has no class frontiers today. - In the press, ( 
on “the air”’, in politics, the word PENSIONS has attention i 
value .. . and is used accordingly. To be in a “‘ pensionable job ”’ 

used to be the privilege of a few, but nowadays more and more I 
enlightened companies are introducing pension schemes for 
employees . . . and carefully thought out retirement plans for 
highly taxed executives. P 
** Careful thinking out ”’ is vital whether the scheme be for “ the 
staff’’ or ‘* the executives’’. Principles are constant, but the 
special requirements of each employer must be analysed in 
creating a scheme to provide the most suitable terms and benefits. 


Our pensions specialists are at the service of Boards of Directors 
and Accountants who would like to discuss pension planning. 





PROVIDENT HOUSE, 


246, 
LONDON, 
TELEPHONE: 


BISHOPSGATE, ' 
=.C.2. 
BIShopsgate 5786 















MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 









The regular calls of the 






Home Service Insurance Man 

provide much-needed 
capital for investment in 
industry and commerce 





Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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1950 
Amount % 
£000’s 
Claimt23.-sa'etecas ta 66,397; 43-0 
CommissiO@@is «6:c.3:. «cs. 33,670) 21-8 
Expenses and overseas 
1ANOSs wis kgs Fa ares ae 33,426) 21-6 
Increase in reserve for 
unexpired risk ..... 8,280} 5-4 
Profit: < ssatines'satese 15,983) 10-3 


Prem siic bcc cases 


Company and Year 


Allien oon. 0s%'seeuet5 as ec 
Atle. ccscaneevesanaeoes oe 
CaledOniaat « .o-<:5 5 cee ees aaa 
Cental Hit tes 1952 
Commercial Union ......... sane 
Co-operative Sec caseesese co 
Basle SUM accas cece aceevue at 
Employers’ Liability ....... aan 
General Accident .......... coe 
Contisbitest abana aa 
Legal & General .:.<.0:. ws'eaisi saat 
| iverpool & London & Globe { 1952 
London Assurance ......... as 
London & Lancashire....... oat 
North British & Mercantiles, {1952 
NOGHGRE 66. ss ecteicwckeee sang 
orwich UG 0.64.25. 2%40< or 
PCO: 5c6t tes. se tab Cmeaets sant 
PROGHE 5.25.6 caviendurees cae 
Pradensitial d.. 340540 oues saan 
Royall «sis! eadeceaneeeces ban 
Royal Exchange so.6 i000 ans 
Scottish Union & National .. aan 
it «cx je ee Ree ae 
Vorkshire:::¢ .5. ds nedeenteutic oaae 
otal 25 Offices ........... tos 
1953 





(a) Reserves for unexpired risks, estimated liability under outstanding accident and disability claims and additional departmental reserves 
(where maintained). (b) Estimated liability under outstanding accident and disability claims now included in claims item in revenue account. 




















| 
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TABLE IX.—FIRE AND ACCIDENT SUMMARY 
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TABLE X.—EXPERIENCE OF 25 OFFICES 


£000’s 
5,526 
5,876 
6,050 


5,833 | 


3,182 
3,187 
2,649 
2,648 
21,771 
22,055 
1,410 
1,460 
3,256 


2,591 


4,169 
184,580 
185,916 





Fire INSuRANCE—1952-53 


Premiums} Claims 





Per cent of 
Premiums | 


Soa SASW RO MOEASOGUSS. SGNALGNA ROASRWNAD MAVWAGAGT Wi oes NOH 





Profit 


479 


| 18,724 


16,600 


ee EEEEEEEEEEET 
er 


= S$ | Fund at 3 3 z 5 Fund at 
3s end of |Premiums| Amount ; Profit | S$’ end of 
= | year (a) ss = | year (a) 
ALA, AYR, A 
£000’s £000’s £000’s £000’s £000’s 
16°5 5,960 4,973 2,352 | 47-3 408 | 8-2 2,972 
16-7 6,200 5,352 2,482 | 46-4 598 | 11-2 3,194 
10-7 3,420 2,473 1,325 | 53-6 44| 1°8 989 
10-1 3,333 2,576 1,389 | 53-9 197 | 7:6 1,030 
10-8 2,198 3,141 1,653 | 52-6 18 | 0-6 1,256 
6-9 2,150 3,510 995 | 56-8 34} 1-0 ,404 
9-8 1,869 1,460 110 | 52:8 |— 21 |—1-4 1,172 
4-8 1,887 1,585 789 | 49-8 64 | 4:0 1,244 
12-5 18,815 23,765 13,463 | 56-7 357 | 2-5 15,352 
10-7 19,488 25, 14,033 | 64-1} 1,777 | 6-8 17,007 
20-7 1,003 4,229 2,601 | 61-5 204 | 4-8 2,824 
22-9 1,083 4,743 2,808 | 59-2 329 | 6-9 3,168 
10-8 1,402 6,425 3,489 | 54-3 25} 0-4 2,556 
11-9 1,554 6,853 3,665 | 53-5 253 | 3-7 2,841 
5-6 1,226 20,933 12,551 | 60-0 240 | 1-1 7,625 
5-4 1,476 22,472 13,158 | 58-6 809 | 3-6 8,113 
20:9 3,070 33,235 18,824 | 56-6 689 | 2-1 16,074 
14-8 3,375 37,481 20,599 | 55-0 | 1,245 3-3 18,192 
11-4 2,172 4,636 2,549 | 55-0 200 | 4-3 2,086 
15-0 2,243 5,227 2,644 | 50-6 557 | 10-7 2,352 
6-2 1,129 1,275 547 | 42-9 |— 24 |—1-9 1,174 
9-9 1,199 1,380 644 | 46-7 103 | 7-4 9045 
9-5 7,856 14,727 8,718 | 59-2 28 | 0-2 7,141 
8-8 7,173 15,147 9,448 | 62-4 171} 62-2 7,309 
6-9 3,899 4,453 2,694 | 60-5 105 | 2-4 1,781 
6-6 3,936 4,898 2,929 | 59-8 255 | 5-2 1,959 
8-9 4,561 10,956 6,486 | 59-2 |— 184 |—1-7 4,382 
7-0 4,474 12,255 7,018 | 57-3 157 | 1-3 4,902 
8-2 10,551 4,748 2,392 | 50-4 291 | 6-1 1,967 
5-9 10,628 5,077 2,576 ; 50-7 366 | 7-2 2,098 
8-3 4,373 6,971 3,721 | 53-4 |— 153 |—2-2 3,486 
7-8 4,412 7,776 4,198 | 54-0 99) 1:3 3,888 
12-8 3,418 6,568 3,500 | 53-3 8 | 1-3 2,823 
11:5 3,551 7,013 3,667 | 52-3 551 | 7:9 3,053 
2-7 3,178 1,964 1,087 | 55-4 |— 6 |—0-3 1,310 
0-8 3 2,083 1,099 | 52-8 132 | 6-3 1,451 
8-0 5,616 16,578 9,042 | 54-5 111} 0-7 6,632 
8-2 5,648 17,683 9,944 | 56-2 491 | 2-8 7,074 
7-9 2,129 5,950 3,050 | 51-2 244 4-1 3,131 
9-5 2,075 7,182 3,694 | 51-4 303 | 4-2 3,648 
10-0 14,059 22,286 12,897 | 57-9 201 | 0-9 12,414 
7-7 13,711 24,350 14,495 | 59-5 523} 2-2 13,240 
9-6 4,650 13,375 7,018 | 52-5 559 | 4-2 5,350 
12-3 4,771 14,188 7,471 | 52-6 | 1,106| 7:8 5,675 
8-7 4,395 1,591 921 | 57-9 |— 55 |—3-5 798 
2-2 4,500 1,742 947 | 54-3 69 | 4-0 873 
12-8 2,705 7,139 3,947 | 55-3 217 | 3-0 2,855 
9-6 2,703 7,315 3,912 | 53-5 537 | 7-3 2,926 
13-8 2,569 6,533 3,521 | 53-9| 164| 2-5 2,799 
11-5 2,671 7,593 4,154 | 56:2 192 | 2-6 3,151 
10-1 | 116,223 | 230,384 | 129,118 | 56-1 | 3,747 | 1-6} 110,959 
8-9 | 118,285 | 251,241 | 139,758 | 55-6 | 10,918 | 4-4 | 120,696 





ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE— 
195: 

















FIRE ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1953 
Amount; % (|Amount Amount % mount}; % |Amount} % jAmount} % |Amount; % 
£000’s | f ’s £000’s £000’s £000’s | £000’s 
73,173| 42-0 | 79,882) 43-3 | 85,447) 46-0 | 94,649|-54-7 | 114,713) 57-7 | 129,118 56-1 | 139,758) 55-6 
37,527) 21-5 | 40,001) 21-7 | 40,503) 21-8 | 31,452) 18-2 | 36,269) 18-2 ba age 18-3 | 45,034) 17-9 - 
— 21-4 | 41,446) 22-4] 42,672) 22-9 | 33,510) 19-4 | 36,699) 18-4 | 42,343) 18-4 | 46,938) 18-7 
8,657| 5-0 4,527, 2-5 694 0-4 8,995, 5-2 | 10,666) 5-4 iat 5-6 8,593; 3-4 
17,664 10-1 | 18,724, 10-1 | 16,600; 8-9 7,812) 4-4 533) 0-3 3,747) 1-6 | 10,918) 4-4 





‘100-0 |172,953\100-0 198.880 100-0 |ssnseaiee-e 251,241|100-0 
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TABLE XI.—LIFE VALUATIONS (£7000) 


Year 
Company of 
Valuation 
Annual Valuations 
Britannic :-— 1952 
* (a) Ordinary Branch ...........0. 1953 
1952 
- (6) Industrial Branch...........0- 1953 
Co-operative :— 
(a) Ordinary Branch 6 sedeccccsvcs 1952 
1953 
(o) Industrial Branch............. 1952 
1953 
London Life* .........sesseeeeeeoes ae 
London & Manchester :— 1952 
(a) Ordinary Branch* ............ 1953 
; - 1952 
(6) Industrial Branch*............ 1953 
Pearl :— 
(a) Ordinary Branch ..........0.. a 
; 1952 
(6) Industrial Branch............. 1953 
Provident Association of London ..... od 
Prudential :— 
(a) Ordinary Branchf...........6. a] 
(6) Industrial Branchf............ os 
Refuge :— 
(a) Ordinary Branchf...........0. a 
‘ 1952 
(b) Industrial Branch............ 1953 
Salvation Army :— 
(a) Ordinary Branch. .....:. 6000000 oars 
: 1952 
(6) Industrial Branch............. 1953 
Wesleyan & General :— 1952 
(a) Ordinary Branchf............. 1953 
‘ 1952 
(6) Industrial Branch............. 1953 
Triennial Valuations 1948-1950 
Brae 6S cok dcetw usages secer 1951-1953 
RIBRORIAN boc ctiooacwskecueenae tee cae 
United Kingdom Provident ......... ore caae 
Quinquennial Valuations 1944-1948 
REROMOE ed ickeeeenees eur ecesee { 1949-1953 
Liverpool & London & Globe........ { See aes 
Scottish Provident ..........0..0065 { poee saat 
SOOLIN WAGOWS' 655 ois'ssinsscecence { Seen aeet 
TOTALS :— 
Annual Valuations 1952 
(a) Ordinary Branch............ 1953 
(6) industrial Branch ........... aoe 
Triennial Valuations ............. { oat toe 
Quinquennial Valuations | 1944-1948 


pin ei ame ala cates | 1949-1953 


1) 


23 
50 


71 
89 


281 
521 


305 
416 


919 
952 


493 
315 


443 
326 


4,776 
4,824 
3,787 
£4,445 


375 
660 


2,160 
2,069 






9,0855 
11,7596 


Brought | Trading oe 


Forward| Profit Profits 


3 
3 
7 
8 


AOD & 


taal 


‘oe 
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1,229} 709 
1337| 782 
2,344 | 860 
2,629} 960 
1,657} 1,288 
1,741} 1,379 
2,228 | 1,202 
2,097 | 1, 

668] 417 
116} 493 
1,142] 456 
1.1975] 898 
97| 297 
9050, 473 
3,140] 1,593 
3,235 | 1,722 
3,671 | 1,607 
3,665 | 1,631 
867 81 
889} 100 
8,575 | 5,719 

10,697 | 6,760 

12,144 | 7,596 

13,144 | 8,384 
3,658a] 1,200 
2,978 | 2,322 
2,734 | 550 
3,193 | 1,018 

176] 100 
157} 116 
226 49 
241 99 
403] 234 
441] 262 
335 50 
264 70 
265} 190 
443] 247 
510} 328 
643] 454 
2,385 | 1,808 
3,349 | 2,118 
2,582 | 1,670 
2,948 | 2136 
2,482} 969 
2,965 | 1,354 
1,6405) 1,175 
2,005 | 1, 
4,541 | 3,805 
6,003) 5,147 


21,5154] 11,797 
23,4480] 14,834 
224,679 | 12,211 


26,1385] 13,941 
3,160 | 2,326 
4435 | 2,819 


11,2455, 7,619 
13,9216] 10,046 


Ss 


186 
237 


125 
175 


311 
412 


“500 


436 


139 


521 
678 


476 
575 


952 
936 


315 
421 


326 
708 


881 


2,069 
2,640 


Bonus 
Declared 
per cent 


10 


30/-s 
32/-s 


32/-s 
32/-s 


36/—c(* 
31/6 
28/-s 

30/—s(*) 


723 


25/-s 
30/-s 


y-<9 
38/-s(8 


26/-s 
30/-s 


26/-s 
30/-s 


28/-s 
30/-s 


23/-s 
32/-s 
40/-3(9 
38/2 
30/-c 
36/-c 
30/-s 
38/—-s 
38/-<0) 
34/-¢ 
40/-c 








* Valuation basis changed 1953. tf Valuation basis changed 1952. 


(6) Excluding an unspecified sum applied to strengthen actuarial reserves. 


actuarial reserves and transferred to investment reserves. 


the form of reductions in premiums. (?) Plus 28/—s for 1951 (bonuses for that year paid only on death, and on maturity of endowment 
assurances). (*) On United Kingdom policies ; different rates apply overseas. 


is paid on whole life assurances. (°) Rate applicable to policies in the general section and to endowment assurances for original terms of less 
than 25 years in the temperance section ; a higher rate of bonus is paid on other assurances in the temperance section. -(*) Rate applicable to endow- 


s=simple bonus calculated with 


ment assurances ; whole life assurances (on which premium rates are low) participate under a tontine system. 


reference to the sum assured only. c=compound bonus, calculated upon the sum assured and existing bonuses. 


(e) Including £30,000 outdoor staff bonus. 


(a) Including an unspecified sum released from actuarial reserves. 


( C : (c) In addition £9} million in the ordinary branch and £94 million 
in the industrial branch were released from actuarial reserves and transferred to investment reserves. 


(a) In addition £128,000 was released from 


(*) In an alternative class bonuses take 


(*) Rate applicable to endowment assurances ; a higher rate of bonus 
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(Continued from page 126) 


or Antwerp, and 46 per cent of the cost of bringing Ruhr 
coking coal to Lorraine. Naturally feeling against the 
project is strong on the part of the German and Luxemburg 
railways, which have almost a monopoly of the existing 
traffic. There is opposition too in the Ruhr, which, 
although it produces ten times as much coal and twice 
as much steel as Lorraine, fears the latter’s competition. 
And finally, although to a lesser degree, the port of Antwerp 
fears that the increased traffic through Coblenz will profit 
Rotterdam. None of these objections carry much weight, 
and where the Ruhr is concerned it can be argued that it 
would benefit by the cheaper Lorraine ore which is of 
better quality. 

At present, the problem is considered as essentially one 
for direct settlement between France and Germany. France 
officially backs canalisation, and its implementation was in 
fact made a condition of French ratification of the European 
Coal-Steel Community Treaty in December, 1951. The 
French consider that German approval of the project would 
be a practical gesture of goodwill, and lack of German 
support for it has provided useful ammunition for French 
opponents of European integration. However, the weight 
of opposition in the Ruhr has so far prevented even Dr 
Adenauer from giving it his open blessing. The operation 
is essentially one to be done in a European context, very 
possibly with the Coal-Steel High Authority taking a hand. 
(There was some talk recently at Strasbourg of the plan 
coming under Article 54 of the Coal-Steel Treaty, as an 
investment). The general belief is that if the EDC is 
ratified and European integration goes forward, this long- 
dreamt-of plan will come to life. It is certainly now quite 
irrational that it should not do so. But there will be more 
opposition to it than that provided by the stony bottom 
of the Moselle. 


Leadership in New China—IV 


Culture and Propaganda 


HE administration of a Communist state covers a much 

wider field than that of a liberal-democratic regime. 
It aspires to organise all human activities including the whole 
life of the mind. All expressions of thought and feeling 
must be “ politicalised ” and made into vehicles of propa- 
ganda in favour of the Marxist-Leninist ideology ; and the 
population, particularly the young, must be insulated from 
any contamination by bourgeois, individualist, cosmopolitan 
or reactionary ideas. 


When a Communist regime has lasted long enough, the 
whole people will have been brought up in Communist- 
controlled schools and universities; but when power has 
only recently been acquired, there is a division between the 
younger generation, whose minds can still be formed, and 
their elders who, even if sympathetic to the revolution, 
grew up in a world with different mental assumptions. 
Direct indoctrination can be applied to the former, but if 
the support of the latter is sought they must be approached 
through propaganda suited to their habits of mind ; and 
for this purpose the services of fellow-travelling publicists, 
writers and artists are specially valuable to the party. 
The most prominent “cultural” figure in the Chinese 
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People’s Republic is Kuo Mo-jo, who is not formally a Com- 
munist party member, but has a position of such influence 
that he is popularly described as the “ Cultural Premier ” 
of China. Born in Szechwan in 1892, he was originally 
educated for the medical profession and graduated at a 
university in Japan, but preferred to follow a literary career, 
and in 1922 became the centre of a group of writers stirred 
by revolutionary ideas who called themselves the “ Creation 
Society.” Poet, essayist, literary critic, historian and 
archeologist, Kuo Mo-jo has always been a versatile and 
prolific writer, his work deeply influenced by Marxism and 
expressing strong anti-Western sentiments. He visited the 
Soviet Union in 1945, and the victory of the Communists 
brought him to the top of the tree. He is the president 
of the Academia Sinica (a number of whose former members 
have created a rival body in Formosa), chairman of the 
Culture and Education Committee of the Government 
Administrative Council, chairman of the All-China Federa- 
tion of Literary and Art Circles, chairman of the China 
Peace Committee (affiliated to the World Peace Congress), 
vice-chairman of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association 
(of which Liu Shao-ch’i is Chairman) and the winner of a 
Stalin Peace Prize. 


Diaries for Inspection 


In spite of Kuo Mo-jo’s public eminence, he is for the 
outsiders rather than for the Communist party members 
themselves, who have Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-ch’i as 
their intellectual guides and must take their medicine 
undiluted. On the administrative side the party’s control 
is exerted particularly through the Ministry of Higher 
Education under Ma Hsu-lun, the Ministry of Culture 
under Shen Yen-ping and the Ministry of Publications 
under Hu Yu-chih, Special attention is devoted to the 
universities, and it is in the field of higher education that 
the “brain-washing ” techniques borrowed from the Soviet 
Union and improved by the Chinese are most in evidence. 
All university students are watched in order to discover 
their “thoughts” by party members among them who must 
continually report on them to the party; those whose 
attitude is unsatisfactory are transferred for special training 
and “ mind reform ” to a “ People’s Revolutionary Univer- 
sity.” They have to keep diaries for inspection, take part 
in “democratic discussion” and self-criticism meetings, 
submit to endless interrogations by “responsible party 
workers ” and make public confessions of past errors and 
faults. 


These methods applied over a period of time are usually 
effective, for it is extremely difficult to get by with mere 
outward conformity. Students who are still unreformed by 
a People’s Revolutionary University are again transferred to 
a People’s New Life Labour School, which is in fact a forced 
labour camp. The whole system, as described by young 
Chinese refugees who have been through the process, or 
some part of it, is highly organised and one of the main 
branches of party activity. 


Stock Heroes ‘and Villains 


Under Shen Yen-ping’s Ministry of Culture are the 
Central Drama Institute and the Central Institute of Fine 
Arts, two very important bodies, with abundant financial 
resources for mass propaganda. The latter, in conjunction 
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with the Communist party’s Information Department 
headed by Lu Ting-yi, set up an “ Anti-America-Aid- 
Korea ” committee during the Korean war and brought out 
a “cartoon propaganda reference book ” which was distri- 
buted all over China to inspire cartoons in newspapers, wall 
posters and so on. The Central Drama Institute similarly 
lays down themes and stock types of political heroes and 
villains to be used by actors and singers everywhere for 
propaganda purposes. Its nominal head is the most famous 
of Chinese actors, Mei Lan-fang, but behind the facade of 
such non-political personalities the Communist party closely 
controls all activity on the principle that “art is an 
important weapon in the ideological struggle.” 

Hu Yu-chih, the Minister of Publications, a former 
student of the Sorbonne and editor of a Chinese newspaper 
in Malaya, turns up again as a vice-chairman of the Chinese 
People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs, the-body which has 
issued the invitations to the British Labour party to send 
delegates to Peking this summer. This institute, of which 
Chou En-lai is honorary chairman, and the Chinese People’s 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign. Countries, 
which is under the patronage of Kuo Mo-jo and the China 
Peace Committee, are mainly composed of Chinese who 
have lived and studied abroad and are considered suitable 
for foreign contacts. 

They are reinforced, in the projection of the new China 
for foreigners, by such well-known figures as Soong Ching- 
ling, the widow of Sun Yat-sen and sister of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek who used to be such an influential hostess 
to foreigners in Chungking in the war years, and the 
romantic New Zealander Rewi Alley, who lives in China and 
has become one of the most lyrical eulogists of the Com- 
munist regime. In general, the Chinese Communists and 
fellow-travellers who can deal with non-Communist 
foreigners, and know what to say to them, are a specialised 
category, sharply divided from the great bulk of the party, 
including most of its higher leaders, who have never been 
outside China except perhaps to Russia. The foreign- 
educated and travelled are inevitably regarded with some 
suspicion and watched for signs of deviation, but they are 
very valuable to the party, and there has not yet been any 
great proscription which has made foreign contacts as such 
a dangerous liability, as they became in Russia in the great 
purge of 1936-38. 


Big Ruhr and “Little Ruhr” 


HE bogey of future American competition in steel 


export markets has long troubled the minds of Ruhr . 


industrialists. They now have another worry. Among the 
inner circles there is increasing anxiety about the growth 
of the Soviet “Little Ruhr”—the coal-steel complex 
formed in the Moravska Ostrava coalfield of Czechoslovakia, 
Upper Silesia and the district between Krakow and 
Czestochowa. German technicians are well able to judge 
the nature of the threat from this quarter for the good 
reason that they were responsible for starting its develop- 
ment during the war. They know that the Upper Silesian 
coalfield is by nature easier to work than the Ruhr, and that 
the mines there and in the Moravska Ostrava area were 
modernised with the latest German equipment. Since the 
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war they have kept themselves well informed about the 
synthetic oil plants, steelworks, and other enterprises that 
are rising in Poland with Russian technical aid and equip- 
ment, and when they put the facts together, they do not 
like the conclusions. Technical integration—the ideal of 
the Ruhr managers—has, they see, gone far in this particular 
Soviet satellite territory. 

Some months ago the German head of the investment 
committee of the Coal-Steel Community in Luxemburg 
warned Ruhr industrialists about the way in which output 
in the “Little Ruhr” area was creeping up on the coal- 
| steel union, and his 
words. were repeated 
last week by another 

j R German. authority. For 
7 Czestochowa the first time, it was 
pointed out, the 
Moravian-Upper Sile- 
sian-Polish heavy in- 
dustrial complex is 
being exploited as one 
unit, under a_ single 
controlling hand. — Its 
development is linked 
to the Soviet industrial 
plan, with the aim of 
creating a “ combine ” or vertical trust which will unite the 
iron ore of the southern Soviet Union with the coal and 
steel industry of the “ Little Ruhr.” 

The figures which are bandied about in the Ruhr do not, 
however, bear examination. By including brown coal 
from the Soviet zone with hard coal, and by running the 
output of crude steel together with that of rolled products, 
planned output in the Soviet complex is made to appear 
much greater than that of the coal-steel community. This 
is misleading in view of the fact that total steel output in 
Eastern Europe is only about a third of that of the coal- 
steel union, and hard coal output about one-half. 


™ 
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New Plea for Trusts 


The conclusion drawn by German industrialists is, 
naturally, that everything should be done to remove the 
“ Little Ruhr ” from the Soviet grip. But it is realised that 
no sound manager would plan his production on the assump- 
tion that this wish will be fulfilled, and more practical argu- 
ments are propounded. They are of two kinds. The first 
is that the German Ruhr must have a very large slice out 
of M. Monnet’s American investment millions, and the 
second is that the Ruhr vertical trusts must be allowed to 
re-form in all cases where efficiency would be improved by 
rejoining steelworks to coalmines and processing plants, 
To back their arguments, Ruhr industrialists have for years 
past pointed to the vast size of American steel firms. Now 
the threat from the Soviet “ Little Ruhr” is used as addi- 
tional evidence that vertical trusts must be revived on a 
limited scale. There is no demand to reconstruct the whole 
unwieldly Vereinigte Stahlwerke ; but the Allied Law 27, 
which prevented German steel firms from owning more than 
75 per cent of the coal they need, is being challenged afresh 
by other concerns. The Allied High Commission, say the 
Germans, no longer have the power to enforce their law ; 
that rests now with the High Authority in Luxemburg, and 
this body is being asked to allow some regrouping to take 
place in the interests of Western Europe. 
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Scien Quality Furniture has 


ao 


/ 


OY 


BRITISH 
LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


For long life and comfort there’s nothing like leather 


“*YOUR FURNITURE AND YOUR COMFORT” is the title of a booklet which tells more of 
the colourful leathers which are now available for the upholstery of modern and 
traditional furniture for the home, the boardroom, the office, clubs and hotels. 
Write to: The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee. 
Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, WC. 





STEEL GOES TO SEA—TO 


SEARCH FOR COAL 






TO THE 
| > yeeers MINING engineers will soon be boring for MEDITERRANEAN 
coal that lies under the sea. TO THE 
A 170 foot high steel tower, which is an outcome BOSPHORUS 


of the wartime Maunsell sea-fort, is to be built, 
towed out to sea and lowered until its base rests 
on the sea-bed. The drilling crews will live and 
work on the deck of the tower, using a special rig 


$. S. ORONSAY 
sailing 21st August 


S. S$. ORONSAY 
sailing 11th September 


capable of boring over half a mile into the bed of the for 20 days | for 21 days 
sea. When one bore is completed the tower will be oe. 6 ae 
refloated and towed to the next location. Calling at: Calling at: 
oda Lisbon Palma + Syracuse 
Much of Britain’s future coal supply must come Cit» Pabiduen Famagusta 
from under the sea. This is one of the ways in which Istanbul Beirut - Rhodes 
steel is helping to ensure that supply. Last year Athens Messina 
‘ Syracuse - Cadiz Algiers 
approximately 600,000 tons of steel were used by ‘elas 
the National Coal Board. eutide takin. 4. ciel cnet 
ACCOMMODATION " ACCOMMODATION 
AVAILABLE AVAILABLE 






STEEL : at your service 


THE BRITISH IRON & STEEL FEDERATION S88 





ORIENT gait 


. 14 COCKSPUR ST, LONDON, SWI, TRA 7141 OR AGENTS 
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Travellers’ Cheques 
at Home 


Lloyds Bank Travellers’ Cheques can be 

just as useful to you in this country as 

they are abroad. You can cash them at the 
branches of most Banks in the British 

Isles. Many hotels, restaurants and big 

London stores will accept them in 

payment of accounts. You can also pay fares 
with them at main railway stations. In fact, 
when travelling, you will find Lloyds Bank 
Travellers’ Cheques more convenient than your 


own cheques and safer than cash. 


A list of Agents in the British Isles with whom Lloyds Bank Travellers’ 
Cheques are payable may be obtained from any branch of the Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


USE ALL THE POWER 


YOU PAID FOR 


Nothing put into petrol can give your engine more power 
than the maker originally built there. But you can use all 


the power he meant your car to have. The difference when 
you do is a revelation. 


Shell with I-C-A has already cause pre-ignition and plug failure. 
worked this change in millions The I-C-A in Shell—and Shell only 
of cars. Many motorists have —makes these deposits harmless: 
been surprised by the improvement. it prevents both pre-ignition and 
This is because they never realised the plug failure. In these two 


how their cars were being held ways it releases the engine’s full NSS G 
back by engine deposits, which smooth power. Ss Z= 


i a WT ee 


Try the two tankful test  rirst su up with she with 1-C-A b a(oF.N 


(Ignition Control Additive). Do not expect an immediate improvement, but 
Second fill up with Shell again. This will give I-C-A a chance to work on the 
deposits already in your cylinders. The time I-C-A takes to work varies from car IT’S A REVEL ATION 
to car. (It depends on the type of engine and the state it’s in.) But you’ll know 
when the process is finished, for you’ll notice the improvement in your car, 
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Funding or Forcing Bid? 


HE monetary authorities have been quick to 

capitalise the opportunity created for them in ‘the 
gilt-edged market by the success of their cash-and- 
conversion operation of early June. One of the several 
striking features of that operation, it will be recalled, 
was its unexpected choice of target—a stock in the 
very earliest stage of its optional redemption period, 
instead of one of the large stocks that had to be repaid 
in any case in the near future. The £535 million of 
13 per cent Serial Funding Stock due on November 
' 14th and the £735 million of 24 per cent Exchequer 
Stock due in mid-February were both left for a later 
assault. Especially in view of their belief that the 
Electricity Authority cannot long delay its return to 
the market, most people deduced that the Treasury’s 
next refinancing exercise would be deferred until the 
autumn. These expectations have now proved wide of 
the mark. , 

After the close of business on Monday last the 
Treasury announced an assault upon the Serial Funding 
Stock, by way of conversion into one or other of two 
contrasting new issues—a 9-10 year stock and one 
actually extending across the turn of the century. Until 
next Tuesday, holders of the Serial Funding Stock may 
exchange into an equal amount of new 2} per cent 
Exchequer Stock, 1963-4, plus a cash payment of Ios. 
per cent or into a new 33 per cent Funding Stock, 
1999-2004, at the rate of £103 for each £100 of the 
maturing stock. Neither of the new issues is offered 
for cash. 

The first part of this offer proved to be strictly 
tailored to the pattern produced in the market by last 
month’s operation. The calling then of the National 
Defence Loan, 1954/58, and the simultaneous offer 
of a stock with a life scarcely exceeding four and a half 
years had immediately set in motion many major adjust- 


ments of the yield structure. Among these changes, 
as The Economist pointed out on June 5th, two were 
of outstanding importance. The shock caused by the 
assault on the 1954/8 stock at its earliest date provoked 
a general turning away from stocks with a relatively 
wide span of redemption dates, especially in the medium 
term section of the market. Secondly, holders of the 
1954 Serial Funding Stock quickly drew the obvious 
deduction that, since a short bond had been unexpected- 
ly offered in early summer, they dare not expect another 
short to be offered for the subsequent refinancing of 
their own maturities. 

Many of these holders, fearing that the next replace- 
ment stock might even be as long as 15 years, thereupon 
started upon a feverish search for suitable alternatives 
of shorter life than that. The big banks, needless to 
say, were in the van of this movement, and at one 
point in the market échelon both processes acted 
together, and with maximum intensity. The stocks that 
felt the major buying impact were inevitably those 
having single or narrow redemption dates within ten 
years. But the supply of such stocks had been sorely 
depleted, so that the effect upon yields was violent. 

This will be clearly seen by comparing the yields 
shown in the third and fourth columns of the accom- 
panying table, which show the market scene as it 
was on the eve of each of the two operations. During 
this period of just over a month, while redemption 
yields on medium and long dated stocks and flat yields 
on irredeemables dropped by scarcely more than 1/32 
per cent, those on the two stocks in the early ’sixties 
dropped by 3/16—+4 per cent. The redemption yield on 
the 3 per cent Exchequer stock, 1960, fell from 
£2 8s. 3d. to £2 4s. 9d., whilst that on the 3 per cent 
Exchequer stock, 1962-3, to the latest date fell from 
£2 15s. 6d. to £2 10s. 7d. per cent. The anxiety of the 
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banks and others to avoid a spread redemption date and 
also to keep within the ten-year range is strikingly 
demonstrated by the behaviour of the 1964-67 and the 
1969 stocks ; during this period their yields dropped 
by only about 1/16 per cent. 

In their choice of a new nine to ten year stock, the 
authorities have aimed at the very centre of 
this concentrated demand. On the basis of prices 
ruling on the eve of the announcement, the indicated 
redemption yield on the 1963/64 stock was precisely 
the same as that offered by the existing 1962/63 stock. 
This is the measure of the further squeezing process 
that this operation involves. But, though the terms 
gave nothing whatever away, the banks and other 
institutional investors who need to keep their portfolios 
short can still count themselves fortunate—though there 
have been some wry grimaces among those institutional 
investors that had succeeded too well in switching out 
of their 1954 Funding stock and thus have no chips to 
take a stake in the new issue. This circumstance has 
produced a minor oddity ; demand for the 1954 stock 
for the purpose of conversion into the 1963-64 stock has 
been so intense that it now yields a mere 1 per cent— 
appreciably less than the minimum rate for call 
money. 

The adroitness of the tactics of the previous four 
weeks had made the success of this first half of the 
new offer a virtual certainty ; and when dealings: started 
on Wednesday in the “assented” funding stock the 
new stock was in effect already showing a substantial 
premium. There is no means of gauging how the £535 
million of Serial Funding stock was spread among 
holders on the eve of the announcement. The discount 
market was known to have disposed of virtually the 
whole of its holdings and most of the remainder were 
understood to be shared between the banks and the 
“departments”. The latter had undoubtedly taken in 
large lines in the previous two weeks, and a substantial 
part of these holdings will presumably be converted 
into the 9-10 year stock. A brisk business is likely 
to be transacted in it thereafter. In the event it will 
probably be found that a very substantial portion of 
the November maturity has been cleared out of the way. 


* 


For these several reasons, the City has no reservation 
in its approval of this side of the new operation. The 
results of official tactics since early June may not have 


been very comfortable for institutional investors, but, 


no one questions the skill and soundness of the strategy. 
It has been otherwise, however, in City comments upon 
the second half of the conversion offer. This has caused 


much bewilderment in general, and not a little head- 
shaking among the few who think they discern in it 
the birth of a new and aggressive ambition. 

The choice of a stock with a minimum life longer 
than the maximum life of any existing dated stock 
does, indeed, mark a radical departure. 


It is many 
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years since any stock—Daltons alone excepted—has 
been issued with a possible life as long as fifty years. 
The funding stocks issued after World War I had, of 
course, very long maximum lives (41-71 years for the 
4 per cent Funding, 1960-90, and 57 years for the 4 
per cent Victory Loan, redeemable by drawings extend- 
ing to 1976) and there was the well-known but small 
issue of Tithe Redemption stock, 1986-95, first issued 
in 1937. In recent years, the nearest approach to the 
new stock is made by the 30-40 year maximum life of 
Transport Stock, 1978-88, issued in 1948, and by the 
Gas Stock, 1990-95, issued in the following year. But 
these were nationalisation take-over stocks, not Treasury 
funding issues, and they afford no parallel to the present 
tactics. The contrast between the laborious funding 
process of the past two years, which has pushed slowly 
but surely up the line from 1957 to 1969, and the 
sudden wild leap to 2004 needs no emphasis. And 
there is the further oddity that this stock should have 
been offered solely to holders of a maturing issue most 
of which was more.or less forced upon the banks and 
whose maximum life from the outset was no more than 
four years. 

That very fact, however, provides an important clue 
to the authorities’ intentions. Precisely because no 
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non-official holder of the Serial Funding Stock could 
conceivably contemplate switching into a 45-50 year 
stock, it is evident that all, or virtually all, of the con- 
version applications will come from the departments. 
If institutional investors are interested—and it has 
been suggested that certain types of pension trust funds 
may provide a modest demand—they are unlikely to 
participate via purchases of Serial Funding Stock, but 
will wait for resales by the government broker. The 
official tactics are odd, but their very oddity demon- 
strates that the authorities had not been cherishing the 
hope that a stock of this character could be floated by 
the orthodox direct appeal. 

This permissible deduction from the known facts 
does, indeed, match the official intimation that the offer 
is intended to be no more than a “ pilot” operation, 
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to discover ~how the wind blows among investors. 


Another test of this attitude wil! be the size of the 


issue ; for if the authorities do not thus convert much 
of their Serial Funding Stock, it will be apparent that 
they do not look for any substantial offtake and are 
not intending to force the pace. But although these 
indications have been given, it is understandable that 
some City observers should have felt rather uneasy— 
if not about the official intentions as such, then about 
the risk that the speculatively-minded may misinterpret 
them. The gesture, even though only a “ pilot ” one, is 
evidently significant: it expresses a wish, if not an 
ambition. And it has been widely argued that if the 
authorities are determined to make such a stock “ go” 
—and why should they not be so, if the issue is made 
at all ?—other possibilities loom over the horizon. 
Notable among these, in this week’s gossip in the 
market, is the approach to a refinancing of the £1,910 
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million of 33 per cent War Loan (1952 or after). 
Speculative hopes have therefore begun to stir, affecting 
not only this stock (which rose by almost a full point 
in the three days) but also 4 per cent Consols (1957 or 
after), which rose by 1 1/16 and is now being treated 
by the optimists as the most promising “short” on 
the market. 

The next few weeks will show which of these con- 
trasting views is nearer the truth. The hopes of the 
optimists could not be realised without forcing tactics 
of a kind resembling the Dalton effort ; and that, surely, 
would be unthinkable. Up to this moment, nothing 
whatever has been done in the official techniques of 
the past two years to justify any charge that the attitude 
has not been strictly circumspect. But if the Old Lady 
and her sister in Great George Street do not want to 
be misunderstood, they must now remember the 
precept for Caesar’s wife. 


Rayon Grows Rich 


|= British rayon industry has just enjoyed a year 
of high prosperity. Both the major companies in 
the British market, Courtaulds and British Celanese, 
have earned bumper profits and announced free scrip 
issues. The industry can now look back on its struggles 
over half a century from a position of comfortable, if 
hard earned, affluence. Now highly respectable and 
deeply entrenched, the industry is just embarking on its 
second §0 years of life. The heart-break days for the 
rayon investor seem now to have changed into quiet, 
substantial, middle-aged progress. In retrospect the 
important fact remains that production continued to 
rise in an almost unbroken line and that, although many 
companies failed, to those that prospered capital was 
largely self-generated. Since 1913 when Courtaulds 
was formed with a capital of £2 million, £56 million of 
nominal capital (worth around £87 million on market 
values), has come from ploughed back profits. 
Courtaulds’ shareholders may feel that they have 
come into a small part of their inheritance this year. 
The total dividend, equivalent to 8 per cent on the 
present doubled capital, is more by one per cent than 
they had been led to expect, their further expectations 
must be tempered by the fact that the chairman has 
disclosed that he proposes to put into effect some time 
next year a co-partnership plan similar to that recently 
announced by Imperial Chemical Industries. This still 
secret plan has been under consideration since 1944, 
for affluent middle aged giants do not move hastily. By 
implication it must involve letting “all employees in 
the United Kingdom . . . provided they have the neces- 
sary qualifying service ” into the equity of the company. 
These things are done only by companies whose 
boards feel that they have reached a position of stability. 
Common sense says: (1) that the board would hesitate 


to make further readjustments of ranking capital for 
they would make nonsense of the arithmetic of the 
scheme ; (2) that to reduce the present dividend would 
be a poor way of winning the loyalty of the workers. 
Common sense will ask three questions: (1) On what 
basis is it fair to let co-partnership start after 
shareholders have saved year after year to build 
up the assets of the company? (2) Should one 
now regard a worker’s share in the equity as 
an inevitable addendum to wage rates and incumbent 
on a wealthy company anxious to keep abreast of the 
times ? (3) Now that Courtaulds are to let the workers 
into the equity will the characteristic discretion about 


U.K. RAYON PRODUCTION 


Continuous Filament Staple 
Viscose Acetate Viscose Acetate 
ec desawuate 69 40 69 2 
OT wc cee macs 74 44 80 4 
PONS? crs ndzieea 99 48 8s 3 
NE watidewedes 112 55 113 4 
SOG cw cdeinwes 129 60 166 7 
We os oc eras 138 70 160 6 
MO wet cewkee 97 50 121 4 
a oa eas ws he 142 65 194 6 
aa taseec cs 153 70 220 7 


Source : Textile Organon. * Economist estimate. 


its affairs be modified ? Even today, the shareholders 
can guess as they please. Does the giant own 70 per 
cent, even 75 per cent of the British rayon trade ? How 
much smaller than Celanese is it on the acetate side ? 
Shareholders in Courtaulds have indeed shown 
patience as the giant has grown, putting up with modest 
dividends and watching the growth of vast and often 
idle liquid balances. They have shown patience, too, 
in British Celanese through a much more chequered 
early financial history which included capital reorgani- 
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sation and the funding of preference arrears but with a 
much more open-handed board. Their troubles, too, 
seem now matters of history and they can welcome the 
extinction of the funding certificates, the 100 per cent 
scrip issue and a buoyant net profit. 

The rate of incursion of rayon into the preserves of 
the older textiles has not slackened. The war itself gave 
a tremendous stimulus to indigenous textile fibres in 
the warring and occupied countries. Staple fibre (the 
cut lengths of rayon filament which spinners can turn 
into yarn) has provided a tremendous new market. 
Thus the rayon producers are not only in the textile 
industry ; they are also the suppliers of that industry’s 
cheapest and least fluctuating raw material. 

Both chairmen remain optimistic, though their fields 
are not identical. British Celanese as producers only of 
acetate do not even accept the name of rayon for their 
product. Their chairman Mr. G. H. Whigham expects 
the continuance of a good, though competitive, domestic 
market, but is less confident about the long term out- 
look for exports. Courtaulds are much the larger con- 
cern dominating the viscose field and 
producing acetate too (though on a 
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the textile slump two years ago, nor by persistent 
speculation about excess rayon capacity in Europe. 
Both are planning for a considerable increase in 
capacity. Courtaulds expects to spend at least {10 
million on new investment, apart from the cost of a new 
factory at Grimsby designed to produce an annual 100 
million lb of staple fibre. Celanese production will rise 
sharply next year when the new acetate factory at Wrex- 
ham comes into operation, and the company will spend 
about £5 million during the next two or three years on 
projects already sanctioned with the prospect of further 
capital expansion when they are completed. Evidently 
the home market is expected to absorb the extra output. 
Rayon exports have received a check since the days 
when half the cloth output went abroad ; piece goods 
exports last year, at 16 million square yards, were barely 
2 million yards above the total for 1952, a year of depres- 
sion, and nearly 4.5 million yards less than in 1951. 
Increased home sales are coming more and more to 
mean the development of new uses for rayon ; the tradi- 
tional outlets are being eroded at the edges by competi- 


smaller scale than Celanese). Sir John GROWTH OF BRITISH RAYON INDUSTRY 


Hanbury-Williams gives much the | mor! 
same forecast—a buoyant home mar- 

ket and some doubts about the future 
of exports—doubts which concern the 
competitive power of Japan—and the 
competitive power both of cotton and 
of the newer man-made fibres in the 
United States. These doubts about 
the foreign markets have a doubled 
significance. Both companies have 
important interests outside this country 
in addition to their direct exports. 
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Celanese is an important shareholder YARN AND STAPLE PRODUCTION 


in Celanese Corporation of America. 
Courtaulds owns an investment of 
nearly £223 million in subsidiaries 
which include the Alabama viscose 
staple project growing up to take the 
place of American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, sold under duress to provide the 
sinews of war, TCF of Canada with 
associates in Australia—where the 
local Courtaulds venture has loudly 
demanded the protection of a tariff 
against yarn imports from Courtauld’s Ree 
factories in Britain—in Germany, 
Italy, Spain and South Africa and a cameeiah | 
subsidiary in France. Courtaulds has Net profit..." 
stated its claim in Nylon and Celanese aauked cee 
has its plans. Fixed assets, less 
But the important conclusion is that —__ depreciation 
both boards of directors are behaving i. 
as though they expected growth and ut \onng 
consolidation in the industry to con- 


i912 ‘5 





*First four months at annual rate 
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CourRTAULDS British CELANESE 

















~~ - Mar. 31, | Mar. on, | Mar. ok: ae 
| 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1951 | 1952 | "1953¢" ‘| 1954 
a | 
18,393: | 20,333 | 1571 | 21,791 8,016 3,181 2,236 4,701 
20,179 | 22,630 | 13,487 | 22,576 8,139 3,307 2,468 4,961 
8,100 | 8,534 5,192 7,564 3,154 934 745 Livi 
1,448 | 1,418 1,455 2112 104 298 248 372 
6,434 | 6,906 3,524 5,232 2,116 135 128 1,030 
| 
30,172 | 33,999 | 52,427 | 54,301 8,345 9522 | 10,535 | 1LG4t 
22,946 | 26,074 | 24,992 | 30,232 | 12,104 13, 763 | 13,729 | 14,375 
13,613 | 22,232 | 17,552 | 17,228 6,059 7,372 5,615 5,257 
33,896 | 29,064 | 23,578 | 34,976 9,566 | 10,308 





9,645 | 10,677 
61,314 | 68,395 | 80,663 | 89,773 7,542 | 12,216 | 12,995 | 14,064 


| 
\ | | 


Tea a EE EE 


tinue. Neither has been dismayed by * Quoted investments. tax reserve certificates and cash balances. 


¢ Ordinary capital, capital reserves and revenue reserves (ex cluding future tax reserves). 


the sharp setback to production during + Nine months only. 
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tion from cotton and to a less significant extent as yet 
by the newer synthetics. This has affected continuous 
filament yarn, the oldest type of rayon. The female leg 
has forsaken both silk and rayon in favour of nylon but 
in bulk the inroad of the newer synthetics is still small. 
Sales of continuous filament rayon have gone ahead only 
because of the rapid development since the war of an 
industrial market, and the almost total capture of the 
market for tyre cord. Staple fibre is the white hope of the 
future. It is the cheapest fibre on the market, and can 
be spun on most types of textile machinery. In the 
United States, viscose staple, sometimes used alone, 
sometimes blended with acetate or with natural 
fibres, has made great headway for lightweight 
suitings. Courtauld’s new Alabama plant will make 
only viscose staple—so million lb a year of it— 
in addition to the American viscose output. A deter- 
mined attempt is being made to develop similar rayon 
suitings for the less kind climate of Britain and Western 
Europe. Courtaulds has more at stake in this than 
British Celanese, for Courtaulds produces nearly all the 
viscose staple made here, and a preponderance of the 
continuous filament. The table shows that production 
of acetate, in which Celanese predominates, is on a 
much smaller scale ; that is why acetate staple, which 
sells in the United States at the same price as viscose 
staple, is 50 per cent dearer than viscose in this country. 

The interests of Celanese stretch far outside the 
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textile market ; the company is in addition an important 
producer of chemicals and plastics. It'is this chemical 
experience that makes it possible for Celanese to con- 
template the production of a new synthetic fibre of the 
nylon type. Up till now this type of venture has been 
undertaken only by Imperial Chemical Industries, the 
sole producer of “ terylene,” which is also joint partner 
with Courtaulds in British Nylon Spinners. Celanese 
is also more directly involved in textile production than 
Courtaulds. Both companies are vertical organisations, 
buying the basic raw materials for viscose and acetate 
production, and selling finished yarn and+~ fibre. 
Courtaulds sells some staple fibre already dyed and 
ready for colour blending by the spinners. But 
while Courtaulds has four big mills and some smaller 
ones weaving bread-and-butter lines of rayon cloth and 
extends into the knitwear business, it is predominantly 
a producer of yarn. Celanese weaves considerable 
quantities of its own yarns, and makes-up the finished 
garments. 

Both companies have mapped out their places— 
in the textile industry, where they still have to work 
for their livings, and in the investors’ portfolios where 
they claim inclusion in the list of possible textile invest- 
ments—Celanese, retaining something of its speculative 
flavour, yields £6 10s. 11d. per cent at 27s. 6d., and 
Courtaulds, for the steady going, yields a mere 
£4 18s. 6d. per cent at 32s. 6d. 


Business Notes 





Bull at Large 


TRONG and active buying marked the opening of the new 
Stock Exchange account on Wednesday. Investors 
were making their dispositions as though they expected the 
“bull market ” to last as far ahead as they cared to look. 
And the Government has given them every excuse for 
holding that view. The dates of the longer conversion opera- 
tion—1999/2004—just ooze confidence. But the upsurge 
in prices does not spring wholly from the Government’s 
activities or from the gilt-edged sector alone. Industrials, 
rubbers and copper shares were fully in it. The number 
of stock exchange markings—at best only a rough guide 
to the true volume of stock exchange turnover—reached 
a high but not a record level. The highest figure of the 
week was on Monday when 15,118 bargains were marked, 
the highest since April 5th which was the pre-budget day. 
The average for the first three days of this week was 14,254 
higher than any weekly average since mid-February. The 
indices have been reaching new peaks. The Financial Times 
industrial ordinary index started the new account on 





EQUITY SHARE PRICES 
















Anglo Iranian £1.........06. 


Assoc. British Picture 5/- .... 10/- 9/9 9/9 10/- 10/-* 
pe eae 45/6a 48/6 51/3 55/- 55/- 
Assoc. Portland Cement {1 ... 73/1 18/9 81/103 80/-* 83/9 
British Motor 5/— ......ssee0e 1/7 8/14 3 9/Tk 9/9 
he dt) OEE ECE EEE 27/6) 29/3 29/9 32/6* 32/6 
RESIS 6 a kta ccaneedce 19/6 20/6 21/6 
CEs dc tax dvcendecian 20/9c 23/9 25/3 
Gene OED 6 dcvcccnicacad 57/6 55/- 58/3 
Hawker Siddeley {1 ......... 59/6 61/- 18/3 
Pee Gl. oc i cectedcetus 33/9 4/9 37/3 
Imperial Chemical {1 ........ 58/6 60/3* 74/44 
Imperial Tobacco {1......... 52/- 51/6 53/- 
ee ee 54/6 56/3 58/3 
BAPE ES dA < occcddensncsde 85/- 91/3 95/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-..... 92/6 94/- 51/-4 
WW Ol .caheeeccaedeccccede 23/6 23/6 27/- 
Fane Gr EW Ges 6 cnciccaccece 66/3 67/6 68/- 
Turner & Newall {1 ......... 7626 /- 82/6 
WA Said ica ccdiscnne 66/6 * 72/-* 82/- 
Re ee er eee 55/74 57/6 34/6 
Woolworth 5/-.......eeecees 14/3 79/9 18/3* 
“ Financial Times ” Ord. Share 

ME Sa cn gciduatasuanns 142-6 147-4 158-2 


* Ex dividend 
100 per cent share bonus December 15, 1953. (c) After one for two share bonus and 
capital reorganisation January 5, 1954. (d) After 100 per cent share bonus. 


(a) After 100 per cent share bonus September 11, 1953. (b) After 
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Wednesday with a jump of 1.3 to a new peak of 158.2 
and a further rise to 159.3 on Thursday. The rise in a 
week has been 2} points. The government security index 
at 103.56 has risen half a point in a week and stands at 
its highest level of the year. 

In the industrial share market the investor’s appetite 
is catholic. Leaders in nearly all the main groups have 
been bought. Some equities with a heavy money element 
in their make up have naturally risen as the rising trend 
of gilt-edged marked a falling interest rate. ICI for example 
reached a new peak on Wednesday at 74s. 3d., a rise of 
4s. 3d. on the week. But the strength of the market also 
includes a disposition to buy the old spéculative favourites. 
The stores group in particular have been well supported. 
Wall Street has been offering London mild encouragement. 
The British gold and dollar figures come up to expectations. 
The level of commodity prices holds steady and investors 
evidently feel able to behave as though hardly a cloud were 
on the horizon. Certainly the level of activity through many 
sections of British industry holds out good hopes for the 
investor next year should he choose to ignore election risks. 
At the moment he does so choose, and he is in no mood 
to ponder how far high prices already discount the better 
industrial prospect. 


Reserves in Good Stead 


HE gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area rose 

by $32 million in June to reach $3,017 million. The 
increase was the smallest since January, yet it is far from 
disappointing. It was never expected that the exceptional 
rate of increase of recent months—which carried the total 
up by over $400 million between the end of February to 
the end of May—would continue after the large inflow of 
foreign funds to London was checked, as it was by the 





TREND OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
($ million) 








Gold payments (—) 
or receipts (++) 






or deficit 

American aid 
Reserves at 

end of period 


balance 
Change in reserves 


Net surplus 
EPU 
settlementstf 
and dollar 





Residual gold 














May, 1953.... | + 35| + 21] + 14] 4 + 2,321 
June, 1953....] + 18) + 10} + 8) 4+ + 46 | 2,367 
July 1953....] + 53} + 2] + 51] + 36| + 89] 2.456 
Aug.,1953....] — 6|— 6| Nil | + 19] 4+ 13| 2.469 
Sept.,1953....] — 11|— 15] + 4] +4 28] 4.17] 2486 
Oct., 1953....] + 21} + 6] + 15] + 13] 4+ 34] 2520 
Nov.,1953.... | + 17| — 15] + 32] + 24] 4 411 2561 
Dec., 1953.... | +118} + 4] +114] + 20| — 2,518" 
Jan., 1954....] + 10/ — 4] + 14] 4 2,543 
Feb., 1954....] + 9/4 7/ + 2]-+ 2,583 
Mar., 1954....] + 88] + 2] +4 86] 4+ 2,685 
April,1954.... | +126 | + 7| 42119] + 2,820 
May, 1954.... | +159} + 39] +120] + 2,985 
June, 1954....] + 29] + 15] + 14] 4 3.017 
| 





* After taking account ot the payment of $181 million on 
December $Slst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

t EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month. 
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second week of May. Indeed, the anticipatory commercial 


_ transactions following from the exceptional strength of 


sterling in the spring must have had some adverse influence 
on gold and dollar receipts in June. Moreover, receipts of 
American aid dwindled to $3 million in the month, so that 
the net dollar surplus came out at $29 million. Of. this, 
$15 million was attributable to a receipt from the European 
Payments Union on account of the May surplus, so that the 
surplus on “true” gold and dollar account came out at 
$14 million. ; 

This achievement of a continued dollar surplus certainly 
seems to confirm that the spring boomlet in the reserves 
was founded on a-position of greater underlying strength 
than was at first suspected. The reserves are now in good 
stead to withstand the immediate strain to which they are 
likely to be subjected in coming months. The high summer 
and early autumn is the season in which large payments for 
dollar grain are normally made, and in which the balance 
with Europe turns unfavourable owing to payments for 
tourist expenditure and imports of fruit and vegetables. 
Already in June Britain’s surplus in EPU was down to £3 
million, which falls to be settled 50-50 in gold and credit 
next week, 


Repaying the EPU Debt 


EXT month, moreover, the reserves will bear the 
N impact of the very considerable payments that have 
to be made to the European creditors under the arrange- 
ments for the funding of $426 million of Britain’s over- 
draft of $485 million with the European Payments Union. 
Agreement on the terms of repayment has now been 
reached with all the European creditors save Switzerland. 
Immediate payments totalling $923 million are to be made 
next week to Austria, Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Portugal and Sweden, in proportion to the credit that these 
countries have extended to EPU. The payments will be 
made in gold or any currency acceptable to the six credi- 
tors ; credit passes with these payments, and they fall 
outside the normal EPU settlement arrangements, but the 
Union will, of course, take account of them and adjust the 
accounts of the United Kingdom and the recipients to give 
effect to the gold payments. 

When the immediate payments have been made there 
will remain a debt of $2773 million outstanding to the 
six countries. The settlement of this debt will impose a 
burden of some $40 million a year on the dollar reserves. 
The $1593 million owed to Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Portugal and Sweden will be paid off in monthly instal- 
ments (beginning next month) over a period of seven years, 
and carry an interest rate of 3 per cent. These payments 
too will be made directly to the creditors in a currency 
acceptable to them, and “ taken account of ” by the EPU. 
The debt of $105 million to Germany also bears interest 
at 3 per cent, but will be offset against the annual instal- 
ments on its postwar debt to Britain, which amounts to 
$21 million. These repayments will therefore simply be 
suspended for five years. The outstanding debt of $12} 
million to Austria is to be offset in the same way, but in 
this case the debt to Britain will be eliminated before the 
EPU debt is paid, and after four years Britain will there- 
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a TI landscape 


reveals an unexpected fact: today we live TI. 

The cyclist rides TI: the motorist drives with TI’s 
help. The mother cooks TI: baby’s bath water is 
heated TI. The farmer milks with TI and the 


businessman conducts his affairs in a TI setting. 


Industry’s calls on TI take many forms. It may 

be precision tubes in one of thousands of shapes and 

sizes, or steel, or wrought aluminium; it may 

be electrical equipment, rolling mills, or mechanical 
} ‘ eee ‘ 

handling plant, or machine tools...so intricately is 

TI woven into the industrial pattern that nearly 

every constructional or engineering enterprise owes 


something, large or small, to TI. 


Each of TI’s many manufacturing companies has 
a mind and ideas of its own, but behind all of them 
are the combined skills and experiences of the 


many trades TI follows. 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 TRAFALGAR 5633 | 
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ABELSON & CO. 


: (Engineers) Limited 
COVENTRY RD., SHELDON, BIRMINGHAM, 26 
Phone: Sheldon 2424 (10 lines) Grams: Abelson, Birmingham 


Also at LONDON Phone: TATe Gallery 9444 
and MANCHESTER Phone: ARDwick 1328 





THE CASE OF THE 15 


BOTTLENECKS 


cu" 
tyowunge 
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Up and up went the demand for their bottled beer. More orders 
to be analysed, more ledgers to be posted. In the offices of the 
famous brewers it was a case of ‘‘time, gentlemen, please.” 

ds 





Father William wanted them “‘cleared”’ fast 


CHEERFUL SYMBOL of the great 
brewers, William Younger & Co. Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Father William had a 
problem. The country was drinking far 
more bottled beers. Orders from Cus- 
tomers and from their own houses 
poured in for the fifteen different lines 
of bottled ales and stouts they brew. 
With so many invoices to deal with, 
each with several lines to be posted and 
analysed, over and above the normal 
volume of Bulk Ale sales, the office de- 
partments were hard pressed to produce 
the up-to-the-minute sales figures the 
company needed. 

Younger’s asked Burroughs for sug- 
gestions, and after considering various 
other methods of handling this detailed 
analysis, they decided to install Bur- 
roughs Electric Duplex Calculators for 
the “analysis of ales and _ stouts” 
operation. 

Then, seeking to speed their already 
mechanized Sales Ledger posting, they 
went to Burrcughs again, and installed 


Burroughs High Speed Accounting 
Machines for that work also. 

Result: Invoice checking, extension and 
analysis with the Burroughs Calculators 
now goes so smoothly that Younger’s 





Seen demonstrating a Burroughs Duplex Calcu- 
lator in the offices of William Younger & Co. 
Ltd. is Burroughs representative Mr. M. Jolly. 
This fast, two-answer-dials calculator is one of 
the machines that helped to solve the Case of 
the 15 Bottlenecks. 


2 
FOR EXPER? ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING CALL IN Burroughs 


management can rely on comprehen- 
sive sales-figures in plenty of time to 
relate production to public demand. 
They find, too, that flexible Burroughs 
Accounting Machines can cope with a 
greatly increased volume of daily post- 
ing to “Bulk” Ledger or “Bottled” 
Ledger. Father William is a happy man! 
What about you? If your business could 
benefit from faster, accurate figuring, 
call in Burroughs. They can offer advice 
on all the latest systems, for Burroughs 
market the world’s broadest line of 
modern record-keeping machines: Ad- 
ding, Calculating, Accounting, Billing 
and Statistical Machines, and Micro- 
filming Equipment. Remember, once 
you have any Burroughs machine, 
Burroughs Service guarantees its effi- 
ciency in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Sales and Service Offices in principal 
cities round the world. 
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fore begin to make monthly instalments to pay off the 
remainder. Agreement has still to be reached with Switzer- 
land on the arrangement for the settlement of its “ share ” 
in Britain’s overdraft with EPU, put at $56 million. 


No Excuses about Coal 


IR HUBERT HOULDSWORTH told the miners’ conference 
S this week that he broadly agreed with their leaders 
about the total number of recruits that the British coal 
industry now needs. But he added that these new miners 
are needed in the right places, not throughout the mining 
areas. And he bluntly disposed of any argument that this 
need for recruits in any way weakens the industry’s commit- 
ment to raise coal output this year by some § million tons. 
That “ reasonable minimum aim” was agreed upon by the 
National Union of Mineworkers and the National Coal 
Board “ with existing underground manpower.” Sir Hubert 
reminded the union conference that since the beginning of 
the year underground manpower had risen by 1,000, while 
the number of workers at the coal face had fallen by only 
about 700 out of some 290,000: “It is not open to the 
board or the union to seek to excuse the failure to achieve 
the reasonable aim by any arguments based on the shortage 
of manpower.” 

The industry needs to produce not excuses, as Sir Hubert 
said, but some 4 million extra tons of coal between now and 
the end of the year. Such a spurt is not impossible ; in the 
first four months of 1951, for example, the industry 
achieved 3 million tons of additional output, and even last 
autumn production recovered considerably more than was 
expected. In the short run, Sir Hubert again argued this 
week, no great returns can be expected from the industry’s 
heavy capital investment. He is confident that in the mean- 
time the country’s demands for coal could be met by an 
improvement in the industry’s labour relations ; last year, 
for example, disputes cost twice as much coal as the board 
was forced to import. No doubt this is true ; but it is not 
easy to foresee any such marked improvement in labour 
relations, At the top, after all, these relations are surely 
close enough. The miners’ leaders are ready enough, each 
summer, to join the board in lamenting the dangerous level 
of stocks, and emphasising the need for higher output ; and 
to formulate their wages claim for each autumn. This year’s 
claim appears to concern a change in the industry’s weekly 
bonus system (which would weaken the financial incentive 
to full attendance), sick pay, and a revision of the whole 
wages structure. This last exercise has been nibbled at for 
vears ; from the union’s point of view, at least, it would 
mean a great deal of “levelling up” in pay, and perhaps a 
further divorce of rewards from efficiency. 


. 


Westminster Dividend Raised 


HE seasonal batch of interim dividend announcements 
from the big banks has this year produced one 
welcome surprise and one disappointment for bank share- 
holders. In their distributions for the calendar year 1953, 
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it will be recalled, four of the “ Big Seven ” banks followed 
the lead that had been set by the National Provincial Bank, 
and broke away from their long-stabilised rates. For 1953 
Barclays, Lloyds and the National Provincial each paid 
2 per cent more than their former standard rates, and larger 
payments were also made by the Northern banks—Martins, 
District and Williams Deacon’s. One of the two big banks 
that had kept its rate unchanged has now come into line: 
the Westminster Bank is raising its interim by 1 per cent 
(actual) and for the full year will be paying the equivalent 
of 20 per cent, which is the same rate as was paid before 
the 1931 crisis, when the rate was cut to 18 per cent. The 
Midland Bank’s interim, however, remains at the rate of 
16 per cent per annum that has been paid ever since then ; 
its 1930 rate was 18 per cent. The other banks’ interims 
were each equivalent to half the (increased) payment made 
for the year 1953 as a whole. Westminster £4 shares ({1 
paid) rose sharply on the news, by 4s. 9d. to 90s. 6d., and 
encouraged a slight rise in Midland Bank shares—which, of 
course, slipped back after the no-change announcement. 

The Westminster’s increase, like that announced by 
Barclays last autumn, is associated with changes in the 
capital structure. The Westminster has paid particular 
attention to a trend that has been common to all the banks: 
the great expansion of deposits that has occurred since 
1938 has steeply reduced the ratio of bank capital to 
liabilities. The bank obviously delayed its dividend increase 
until it could improve this ratio. It is now doing this by 
capitalising £1,767,747 of published reserve and applying 
this sum to pay up §s. per share of the uncalled liability on 
the £4 shares, so that they will become 25s. paid ({2 of 
the amount remaining unpaid represents “ reserve ” liability, 
callable only in the event of liquidation). The amount taken 
from published reserve is being replaced by a transfer from 
contingency account, which is a clear indication that the 
way has been prepared for this move by a strengthening of 
the inner reserves—thanks to the rise in gilt-edged in the 
past two years and the good level of current profits. The 
opportunity is also being taken to convert the {1 stock 
units, which at present rank pari passu with the £4 shares 
for dividends up to 12} per cent, into preferential “A” 
stock carrying a non-cumulative dividend at this rate. This 
is a sensible move, which ensures that the stock cannot be 
adversely affected if further portions of the uncalled liability 
on the £4 shares are paid up in future. There is an interest- 
ing hint in the announcement that the bank intends in future 
to treat these shares as if they were of “ no par value.” The 
interim is expressed as 2s. per share, and it is intended that 
the final shall also be 2s. 


New Tints for Rio Tinto 


ITH the apparent blessing of the Spanish Govern- 

ment, the negotiations between Rio Tinto and a 
group of Spanish financial interests for the sale of the 
company’s Spanish assets have ended with speed and 
cordiality. The Spaniards.appear glad to see the end of 
this British enclave in Spain and to welcome control over 
an asset so important in their economy. All the former 
Spanish assets and liabilities of Rio Tinto, consisting of the 
mines for the extraction of pyrites, sulphur and copper and 
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such ancillary assets as the railway and housing estates, are 
to be transferred to a new Spanish company. Two thirds 
of the capital of this new company will be bought by a 
Spanish financial group, consisting largely of important 
Spanish banks. Rio Tinto will retain one third of the new 
company and will receive in instalments £7,666,666 in 
sterling ; the transfer is guaranteed by the Spanish Foreign 
Exchange Institute and the first instalment of £2,500,000 
will be paid before the end of next October. 

The price which Rio Tinto will receive looks fair, par- 
ticularly when it is set against recent profit remittances 
from Spain to the company. The Spaniards seem to have 
been eager that Rio Tinto should retain an interest in the 
new company, and Rio Tinto will continue to provide 
technical services in Spain and commercial services in 
London. Even apart from the desire of the company 
to protect the interests of its staff and to retain its long 
historical connection, it may also prove to be a good bargain 
for Rio Tinto. With the Spanish in the saddle the obvious 
assumption is that there will be less delay in adjusting the 
internal selling prices of the company’s products to increases 
in the cost of production and that far more generous 
exchange rates will govern the export of these products. 
It was, of course, the lag between rising costs and prices 
and the tinkering with exchange rates that has kept Rio 
Tinto’s profits from Spain so low. 


Shareholders’ Hopes 


Until last week the market price of Rio Tinto’s ordinary 
shares was governed by the company’s profitable invest- 
ments in the Rhodesian copper companies. Now the market 
sees the chance of a capital distribution coupled with the 
possibility of high profits from Spain. That is why the price 
of the £5 ordinary shares went up from £26 to £34 in 
a week, In principle the cash that Rio Tinto receives should 
be distributed to shareholders. But it would be foolish 
to ignore some of the difficulties which stand in the way 
of a straightforward distribution to equity shareholders. 
'The emphasis that the company has recently placed on 
exploration in Rhodesia and Canada suggests that it would 
like to retain some money (though this should not be an 
excessive sum) to meet the cost of development if these 
projects came to fruition. Moreover, there may be some 
difficulty in balancing the claims of preference and equity 
shareholders. The preference shares, which arose out of 
a share split in the 1890s, have no participating rights but 
they do have votes. The repayment of these shares may 
not be such a simple matter as the discount of 6s. 6d. on 
their par value of £5 would suggest. The directors deserve 
praise for their skill in negotiation, for the speed with which 
they published the details and for their promise to make an 
early statement on the destination of the cash. 


Savoy Medley 


ae Institute of Directors, in a statement last week, made 
two valid points on the Savoy Hotel affair. They 


argued, as The Economist did, that since Mr Milner 
Holland’s conclusions that the Savoy scheme rested on an 
“invalid” use of the directors’ powers were not in them- 
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selves of legal force, the law should be made certain. They 
added, too, that the rules laid down in the Companies Act 
for directors in their capacity as trustees for shareholders 
are minimum standards only. 

Replying to questions on Tuesday, Mr Henry Strauss, 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade, seemed to 
seek the best of both worlds. Mr Milner Holland’s view 
was of such authority that other directors would not indulge 
in any such transactions in future ; if they did, the matter 
could go to the Courts. This carries the matter no further. 
He also defended the absence of any disclosure in the 
inspector’s report about the identity of the buyers of Mr 
Samuel’s holdings: ‘It would have been open to the 
inspector to look into this matter, had he thought it 
relevant.” There are many who would have thought this 
matter relevant, even though the inspector apparently did 
not. And on the point discussed in the report about notice 
of board meetings not being given to one director, Mr 
Strauss reiterated the inspector’s conclusion that this was 
a mistake and “ not deliberately committed for any improper 
reason.” 


Peak Demand for Steel 


N the first six months of this year about 93 million ingot 
| tons of steel were produced in Britain, of which con- 
sumers in this country took about 8.6 million ingot tons— 
equivalent to perhaps 64 million tons of finished steel pro- 
ducts. This was some 4 per cent more than they obtained in 
the first half of 1953, during part of which official steel 
allocation was still in existence. Since they were then build- 
ing up their stocks of steel,,and may not have been doing 
so this year, the actual use of steel by consuming industries 
in this country may have risen by as much as 8 per cent—a 
significant index of engineering recovery. 

About three-fifths of home demand for steel is directly 
related to capital investment in this country, which received 
a stimulus in this year’s budget. Exports of metal goods 
account for perhaps another quarter of steel consumption, 
and these too have shown a marked recovery. The mechani- 
cal engineering industries—here used to include machine 
tools, stationary engines, boilers, textile machinery, and 
much other “non-electrical engineering ”’—accounts for 
more than ro per cent of home demand. The “ motors, 
cycles and aircraft ” group of industries directly takes nearly 
as much (some 1} million tons of finished steel) and 
indirectly consumes a high proportion of the steel originally 
bought by drop forgers and spring makers. Construc- 
tional engineering, shipbuilding, railway equipment, and 
hollow-ware account together for roughly another 40 per 
cent of demand. Back in 1951 the federation published 
estimates of the number of customers who buy steel. It 
calculated that though these might number as many as 
150,000, some 70 per cent of the steel sold was to the 2,000 
companies or organisations that bought more than 100 tons 
each every three months, and indeed that nearly a third was 
taken by 179 really big customers who bought 2,000 tons or 
more each every quarter. The steel industry’s market is thus 
highly concentrated, both in terms of manufactures and of 
customers ; and any fairly rapid change in demand for the 
products of certain customers can have a sharp and sudden 
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In the bright bazaars of the Federation of 
Malaya and the Colony of Singapore—export 
centre of rubber, the world’s second-largest 
dollar earner—the Malayan and his wife can 
purchase a great variety of articles made by 
the Western world. This has helped to make 
their standard of living one of the highest in 
all Asia. 

One of Malaya’s best customers is the United 
States of America and American dollars from 
the sale of rubber are helping us all in the 
sterling area to build up post-war prosperity. 


THE DOLLAR PRINCESS 


Since 1946, out of a total production of 
Malayan rubber of just under five million 
tons, America has bought over two and a 
half million tons for which she has paid 
1,600,000,000 dollars. 

In this way the needs of a great western nation 
have helped in the prosperity of a smaller Far 
Eastern one. Dunlop, by its invention of the 
first practical pneumatic tyre and of latex foam 
cushioning, has created a world-wide demand 
for rubber to the benefit of Malaya and its 


people. 


















DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED - ST. JAMES’S HOUSE - ST. JAMES’S STREET - LONDON - 8.W.I 
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effect upon demand for particular steel products. The 
present boom in motor car output, for example, has again 
outpaced capacity to produce cold-reduced sheet in this 
country, and imports are still fairly substantial, while there 
are indications that another sudden switch from slackness 
to pressure is taking place in demand for the certain light 
rolled products. 


Ferguson Quits Farming 


HE resignation of Mr Harry Ferguson from the chair- 
manship of the combine formed only last August 
between his company and Massey-Harris may be the signal 
for storm cones to be hoisted by the motor industry. Mr 
Ferguson’s energetic and controversial personality has been 
a force to be reckoned with in the farm machine industry 
for nearly a quarter of a century. He successfully pioneered, 
against considerable opposition, a system of direct hydraulic 
linkage between tractor and implement that turned the 
tractor from a mechanical horse into a properly integrated 
agricultural machine tool. Last month, the Standard Motor 
Company turned out nearly 5,700 Ferguson light tractors ; 
the “ Ferguson system” has become common practice and 
the restless Mr Ferguson has for some years been looking 
for fresh fields. He has been greatly attracted by the motor 
industry, most of which is showing much the same conser- 
vatism as the farm machine industry of 25 years ago. 
Prototype small road vehicles (they can hardly be said to 
have crystallised yet into recognisable cars or trucks) have 
been built for him to test new theories of transmission for 
rear engine installations. To the motor industry a significant 
feature of these experiments is that the vehicles have not 
been built by any of the big motor manufacturers. Harry 
Ferguson has always used the production facilities of com- 
panies outside his chosen industry because these are less 
likely to be startled by unconventional designs. The market 
value of his holding in Massey-Harris Ferguson is more than 
£5 million, which gives him adequate capital backing for 
any new venture. The Ferguson tractor is light, and a great 
deal cheaper than any of its competitors, yet it is in no way 
an “austerity” tractor. If Mr Ferguson has the same 


success in his new venture, the light car market is due for 
a shaking up. 


Profits from Films 


SSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION, 373 per cent 
Asi whose ordinary capital is held by Warner Brothers, 
has a fortunate record among British film companies, largely 
because it does not overdo the production side of its 
business. The solid backbone of the undertaking is a circuit 
of around 400 cinemas ;- film production and distribution 
are also parts of it. None of these branches of the company’s 
activities let it down in the year ended March 31st. Gross 
profits rose by £145,536 to £2,213,312 and net profits after 
tax by £67,207. The 20 per cent ordinary dividend for the 
year has been merely maintained, but the company now 
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shows a surplus of £745,000 of current liabilities compared 
with a deficit on that account of £35,000 a year earlier. The 
build up of the liquid position has been substantial, the more 
so since the chairman, Sir Philip Warter, announces that 
since the date of the accounts a little more than £1 million 
of the company’s secured indebtedness has been repaid. 
Students of the industry will read into the report and 
Sir Philip’s statement two reflections. First, on the exhibit- 
ing side of the industry the company has not been immune 
from the general problems ; it has managed to overcome 
them. Attendances at the company’s cinemas declined in 
the year ended March 31st by 4.63 per cent but there was 
no impact on the revenue because the company offset it 


* first by cutting down maintenance expenditure and secondly 


by showing advertising films, which it did not do in earlier 
years. Roughly a full year’s revenue from screen advertising 
is included in these accounts and though no figures are given 
ABC seems to have found it very profitable to come into line 
with most other exhibitors. The economies on maintenance 
could at best be only a temporary expedient. The reduction 
in Entertainments Duty seems to have come just in time. 

With the aid of a sum understood to be in the neighbour- 
hood of £427,000 from the Eady Fund the company at least 
made no loss last year on production, but there must have 
been times in recent years when its continuance in the film 
production business hung by a thread. Two remarks from 
the chairman’s speech seem significant. He explains that 
without a reduction in the Entertainments Duty it might not 
have been possible to continue to take part in production 
of British films. Sir Philip adds: “ There are certain overall 
advantages to be gained by carrying on with it, provided 
that producers generally continue to receive assistance from 
the British Film Production Fund.” That hardly sounds 
like a clarion call to rally round a struggling industry, but it 
is at least generous from a group that is so small on the 
production side and so large in exhibiting that it pays into 
the Eady Fund as exhibitor more than twice as much as it 
draws out as a producer. 


The Pace of Denationalisation 


HE sale of some 6,000 nationalised lorries out of the 
T 13,200 that have been offered in “ transport units ” of 
a kind intended to attract “the small man ” back into long- 
distance road haulage has taken the Road Haulage Disposals 
Board and the Transport Commission about a year. In the 
House of Commons this week the Opposition shed some 
crocodile tears about the slowness of this first stage of 
denationalisation, and the Minister of Transport made at 
least one interesting remark about the stages still to come. 

These first sales—in which the record of bids accepted 
is certainly not impressive—were arranged to give the small 
man, if he wanted it, a head start in denationalised road 
haulage. Their indifferent success arose largely from a 
miscalculation of the market and the offering of a large 
proportion of the vehicles in units with their own premises, 
which the small man apparently did not want. The majority, 
nevertheless, have been sold to road hauliers who want to 
return to operating their vehicles over longer distances 
than the 25-mile limit of the “ A” licence. The small man, 
by now, has perhaps been given enough preference ; more- 
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over, since the 25-mile limit is ‘in any case to be abolished 
at the end of this year, the operating advantage that it is 
in the board’s power to offer him is dwindling. The board 
and the commission are now moving on to sell the larger 
road transport businesses—either as units with more than 
50 vehicles, or after formation into separate companies. 

A variety of business interests have shown some interest 
in acquiring these larger units, and the board and commis- 
sion have been discussing with prospective purchasers the 
particular form and size of operating units that might be 
sold. The Commission has decided, for example, that the 
existing parcels and smalls service of British Road Services, 
except for a few small units to be “hived off,” shall be 
transferred to a single company of which the ‘shares will 
be sold. Suggestions that large transport businesses on 
this scale might be formed and sold in such a way as to 
leave the Transport Commission part of the ownership and 
considerable responsibility in the management have recently 
been discussed. Mr Lennox-Boyd, in the House this week, 
agreed that it would be possible to find a way round the 
1953 Act to achieve this—perhaps by selling a company 
as a whole to a purchaser who would then re-sell part of 
it to the Commission. He went on record as saying, “I 
would regard that as defying the spirit of the Act and I 
would not approve of it.” He was somewhat less downright 
in affirming that the process of denationalisation “ would 
be very well advanced by the end of this year,” but he did 
not think such an anticipation “ would be all that out in the 
event.” Considering the fate of his earlier prophecies upon 
the subject, one must grant the Minister of Transport 
political courage as well as confidence. 


Gem Diamonds in Demand 


0 far the sale of gem diamonds gives no hint of the fall 
forecast by Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, chairman of De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, in his annual statement last May. 
He then said that as stocks had been run down to the 
minimum, supplies were below demand and sales were thus 
likely to be “‘ somewhat lower ” than in 1953. In the second 
quarter, however, sales.of gem stones by South African and 
other producers through the Central Selling Organisation 


SALES BY CENTRAL ORGANISATION 


(£ million) 
Gem Industrial Total 
1953 :— 
Ist quarter........ 14-5 4-1 18-6 
2nd ee eo 8-8 4-1 12-9 
3rd ie ener 9-3 4-8 14-1 
4th oe Faeroe 10-7 4-8 15-5 
1954 :— 
Ist quarte®. .4.5. 06% 11-8 4-9 16-7 
2nd iS Rveistorceiete 11-7 3°3 15-0 





were £11.7 million, virtually the same as in the first 
quarter. Sales of industrial diamonds are running more 
closely to his forecast. The expected decline appeared in 
the second quarter, when sales were £3.3 million compared 
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with £4.9 million in the first. Sales in the first quarter were 
swollen by unexpected purchases for the American strategic 
stock, and-the latest figure presumably reflects the fall in 
strategic as well as industrial requirements in the United 
States. The results as a whole for the first half of this year 
seem to leave the producers with a margin sufficient to take 
most of the sting out of any drop in earnings during the 
remainder of the year ; total sales in the January-June period 
were equivalent to an annual rate of £63.4 million, which 
may be compared with £61 million in 1953. 


Questions about Options 


ca practice of granting options to directors to buy 
shares in the companies they direct is more common 
in the United States than in this country, but it is growing 
here. Income tax and surtax at present high levels make 
the potential capital gain that the option may bring of great 
Significance to a director in a high tax bracket. Many of 
these options confer little or no immediate benefit on the 
director. 

The option to be given to Sir Eric Bowater (chairman 
of the Bowater Paper Corporation), if the shareholders agree 
in extraordinary general meeting, is a typical example. The 
proposal is that Sir Eric should be rewarded for his 
“unsparing efforts and outstanding leadership” by the 
grant of an option to buy at any time in the seven years 
from the date of the grant 150,000 of the company’s 
unissued ordinary shares (in whole or in part) at not less 
than the market price ruling on the day on which the option 
is granted. It is presumed that the option will actually be 
granted immediately after the extraordinary general meeting, 
though the wording of the resolution does not make this 
clear. Sir Eric can profit by these arrangements only to the 
extent that the price of the shares rises after the date on 
which the option was granted—an appreciation in value 
which would benefit every shareholder. 

Such options are not immune from criticism. Any direc- 
tor, particularly one in a company whose fortunes can 
change rapidly, can take a much longer view of the prospects 
for the company’s equity than any outside shareholder— 
because of his knowledge and experience of the trade. 
Indeed, his own decisions can affect the value of the equity. 


‘«‘sMotor Business” 


We have just circulated to a number of companies 
in the motor and allied industries a special bulletin 
showing how business research can help to solve 
their problems. If you, too, would like to have a 
free copy of this bulletin we shall gladly send you 


one, provided the supply has not been exhausted. 


Please write or telephone, mentioning “ Motor 
Business ”, to: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 1511. Extension 17 
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The general body of shareholders has neither such know- 
ledge nor such influence. In these circumstances, should 
options be given to directors merely as rewards for past 
services ? 


For This Relief Much Thanks 


WO concessions were promised to tax payers this week. 
The first lowered the rate of death duty payable on 
small estates and the second clarified the administrative 
practice relating to expense allowances under a Schedule E 
assessment. The Chancellor accepted an amendment from 
the Conservative back bench reducing death duties on the 
smallest estates: In effect, this amendment means that no 
duty will be payable on any estate valued at £3,000 or 
less ; the present exemption limit is £2,000. On estates 
valued at between £3,000 and £4,000 the duty will be only 
I per cent, compared with the existing duty of 2 per cent. 
For estates valued at more than £4,000 the present rates 
of duty will still apply. 

In a letter sent to the members of the Federation of 
British Industries and the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce, the Inland Revenue authorities have given 
details of instructions sent out to Inspectors of Taxes on the 
hotly debated subject of directors’ expenses. These instruc- 
tions are apparently not new ; they seem to be a reiteration 
of earlier instructions, which a handful of tax inspectors 
may have interpreted a little too rigorously. They remind 
tax inspectors that: trivial items should not be unreason- 
ably pursued ; inquiries and, in particular, requests for 
detailed analysis should be adapted to the circumstances 
of the case ; in general, retrospective requests for details 
about expenses which were subject to dispensations before 
1953-54 should not be started unless there is some reason 
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to suspect abuse ; any adjustment for “home savings” is 
only likely to. be significant if the taxpayer is away from 
home for a considerable time. 

These instructions, together possibly with meetings 
between professional organisations and the Inland Revenue 
to discuss the type of expenses which should be allowed 
as a deductible charge against tax, ought to go a long way 
to meet those criticisms which have recently been made 
about the administration of the law. These complaints 
have not been very numerous. When representatives of the 
Inland Revenue gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Taxation, figures were quoted showing that out of about 
500,000 cases on expenses examined by the tax authorities 
only in 200 had there been complaint. Of this number 
the authorities believed that they had been unnecessarily 
harsh only in 90 instances and that only in 10 had the 
Inspectors of Taxes been grossly in error. 


The Last Development Council 


HE Furniture Development Council, which published its 
fifth annual report this week, is the last survivor of 

the Development Councils set up during Mr Harold Wilson’s 
sojourn at the Board of Trade (the Cotton Board existed 
long before). Although its future does not come up again 
for review by Parliament for another three years, the Council 
has reached a crisis in its affairs. Its main preoccupation 
since it was estabushed in 1949 has been with the evolution 
of performance tests for furniture. These were designed to 
check on the quality of construction ; if a piece of furniture 
survives the continuous application of loads reproducing 
normal wear, it can be counted as reasonably sound what- 
ever its design and however it is made. All these tests have 





New Ideas in Diesels 


Motor reports that a coach powered by 
this engine had a maximum speed of 
68 m.p.h., and at an average speed 





HE reputation and sales of the 

Rootes Group—as is to be expected 
of a group whose founders came into the 
industry rather through the showroom 
door than the factory entrance—have 
been founded on attractively styled 
vehicles designed with a firm apprecia- 
tion of what the customer wants rather 
than on technical innovation. But the 
90 hp Diesel engine that the group has 
just added to the Commer range of com- 
mercial vehicles is a highly unconven- 
tional design that shows considerable 
technical originality. The engine has 
horizontal cylinders (in this case, three of 
them) each of which contains two 
opposed pistons ; combustion takes place 
between them. Each piston is connected 
by a piston rod, a heavy rocker arm, and 
a conventional connecting rod, to a single 
six-throw crankshaft. Instead of valve 
gear, there are two rows of ports in the 
wall of each cylinder, one row, the inlet 
ports, being covered and uncovered in 
each revolution by one piston and the 


exhaust ports being covered and un- 
covered by the other piston. Fuel is 
injected according to conventional Diesel 
practice, but air is fed in under pressure 
from the supercharger and thus two- 
stroke operation is achieved (that is, one 
explosion in each cylinder for every revo- 
lution) instead of one every other revo- 
lution as with more normal four-stroke 
engines. 

A test carried out by the Commercial 





of 43.6 m.p.h. the fuel consumption 
was 20 m.p.g. A petrol engine would 
probably not give much, if any, more 
than 10 m.p.g. in comparable conditions. 
A slightly lower consumption would 
probably be given by the highly efficient 
but costly Diesel engines built by the 
specialist heavy vehicle manufacturers ; 
but the lower priced engines made by 
the proprietary Diesel engine manu- 
facturers would probably use more fuel. 






Exhaust & 
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now been completed, accepted by the industry and published 
by the British Standards Institution ; they are, in fact, the 
only concrete result of the Government’s scheme for mini- 
mum quality standards to be administered by the BSI. 
The Development Council must now find some other 
means of occupying its time and of justifying the compul- 
sory levy on the industry by which it is financed. This 
raised £21,700 in 1953, with a further £1,800 still to be 
collected, and the industry is entitled to ask what it gets 
for its money. Some groups of manufacturers have con- 
sistently opposed the continued existence of the Develop- 
ment Council, and have extended their opposition to the 


performance tests and the standards associated with them. . 


It will be difficult to silence these critics by providing tech- 
nical information services—that they rarely use—or con- 
ferences on productivity and management, no matter how 
badly the industry needs such advice. The most valuable 
contribution that the FDC has made to date has been the 
introduction of laboratory facilities into an industry with 
no tradition of research. The small research centre that 
evolved the performance tests is beginning to investigate 
the fundamentals of furniture construction in the hope that 
in time it will be able to tell the industry with scientific 
accuracy how strong a piece of furniture will be for any 
given design and set of dimensions. In the long run, data 
of this kind might make it possible to economise consider- 
ably on materials—which make up a high proportion of 
total costs. The industry might be grateful for such advice 
in less affluent times, but at the moment it is doing remark- 
ably well. So far this year, retail sales of furniture have 
been 6 per cent higher in value than over the same period 


of 1953. 


Marchon Moves on 


NE of the new small companies to have emerged since 
the war in the chemical industry is Marchon Products, 
Ltd. The company recently completed another stage in 
its £6 million development plan with the opening of a 
£500,000 high-pressure hydrogenation plant at Whitehaven 
in the West Cumberland Development Area. This plant 
will produce 4,000 tons of higher fatty alcohols a year for 
detergents, pharmaceuticals, and plasticisers. Most syn- 
thetic detergents are based on oil or coal-tar products. 
Marchon claims, however, that fatty alcohol sulphates, based 
on vegetable oils, are equally satisfactory and have been 
widely used already in the United States. 

To provide the company’s financial requirements for a 
period of about two years an issue of £600,000 § per cent 
debentures (1974/77) has been made. The stock has just 
been placed privately by Cazenove, Akroyds and Green- 
wood and Company at £99 per cent. No quotation is at 
present to be sought. The company has an issued capital 
of £700,000 in £350,000 preference shares held by Indus- 
trial and Commercial Finance Corporation which has 
hitherto nursed its development and £350,000 or equity 
capital partly held by ICFC and partly by the founders of 
the business. It is contemplated that the company may 
ultimately require still more finance. If so it will be found 
by way of ordinary share issues and a quotation will be 
sought for both the ordinary shares and the debenture stock. 
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The company is likely to meet exceedingly stiff competi- 
tion. Nearly 700,000 tons of detergents are being sold in 
this country annually, and some estimates put the share of 
synthetic detergents in the total at as low as one-fifth. The 
two principal suppliers are Monsanto Chemicals and Shell 
Chemicals ; ICI sells on a smaller scale. British Petroleum 
Chemicals, the company jointly owned by Distillers and 
Anglo-Iranian, is putting up a substantial detergent plant 
to operate on refinery gases supplied from Ang'o-Iranian’s 
Grangemouth refinery. Marketing in such a field of com- 
petition will not be easy. 


Wool Sales Quiet 


_ final series of the 1953/54 wool sales in London 
opened rather quietly this week. Crossbred combing 
wools met a satisfactory demand, particularly the finer 
qualities, and prices were on a par with the closing level 
of the May sales. There was little demand for merino wools, 
however. The Continent showed no interest and Bradford 
firms were only willing to buy at prices that were about 5 to 
73 per cent lower than in May ; many lots were withdrawn. 
The first day’s sale is not necessarily a reliable guide ; many 
buyers wait for prices to be established before entering the 
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market. But as far as this country is concerned, the trend 
of prices is not entirely surprising.. Having bought con- 
siderably more wool from the Dominions in the last months 
of the season, Bradford firms appear to have sufficient 
merino wool arriving to cover their commitments. New 
business in merino tops is scarce and prices have been 
reduced slightly. The trade is in any case reluctant to 
add to its stocks before the start of the Dominion auctions 
in September provide a guide to the new season’s prices. 
But fine qualities of crossbred wools, which will not be 
offered in the Dominions until late in October, are still 
needed by topmakers. This is illustrated by the latest 
figures of activity in the wool industry in May. The 
summary of the Wool Industry Bureau of Statistics shows 
that the increase in the rate of production of wool tops—the 
largest use for virgin wool—was mainly in crossbred 
tops, output of which was the best since the war and 54 per 
cent better than a year ago. The rate of production of 
merino tops, on the other hand, was 123 per cent less than 
a year ago, reflecting mainly the continued substitution of 
the cheaper crossbred wools. The total rate of consumption 
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of wool in May, which was appreciably better than in April 
—though still 64 per cent less than a year ago—was princi- 
pally in topmaking ; consumption in the woollen section of 
the industry showed little improvement. 


-Half Year of Capital Issues 


HE flow of new capital issues has quickened with the 
T rise in Stock Exchange activity and prices. The 
statistics measuring this flow are set out on page 147. They 
show that the new issue market remains dominated by 
British Government and Government Guaranteed issues. 
In the first six months of this year, new issues made by 
direct offers to the public and to shareholders totalled £540 
million, compared with £450 million in the first six months 
of 1953. Of this total, £400 million consisted of Govern- 
ment issues. = 

The predominance of Government scrip, however, does 
not hide a remarkable increase in issues made by British 
and foreign companies ; direct offers by these companies 
amounted to £118 million, compared with £553 million. 
This sector of the market was also dominated by a handful 
of large issues, including those of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Dunlop Rubber Co. and Rolls Royce as well as the 
offers for sale of Lancashire Steel and Stewarts and Lloyds. 
Beneath these breakers, of course, lay the swell of smaller 
issues ; here the investment trusts (following the lifting of 


Company Notes 


LONDON COUNTY 
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the ban) and the textile companies (following the revival 
in trade) made a noticeable contribution. 

The last six months also witnessed a return to favour of 
fixed interest stocks, a revival associated quite naturally with 
the fall in interest rates. It was the smaller companies which 
usually raised their new money by direct offers of equity 
stocks, which brought the six monthly total to nearly £57 
million (against about £22 million). The giants of British 
industry relied more on preference and debenture issues 
suitable for institutional investors. In the first half of the 
year, direct offers of preference stocks amounted to nearly 
£204 million (against only £5 million) and of debenture 
stocks to £41 million (against nearly £29 million). As yet 
the flow of-new issues shows few signs of slackening or of 
any change of pattern. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Roughly 3 million tons dw of tanker tonnage are now 
laid up throughout the world, out of a total world fleet of 
some 36 million tons ; and deliveries of new tankers are 
continuing at a rate of some 4 million tons a year, some 
13 million tons dw being on order at the end of last year. 
The surplus of tonnage has brought the average level 
of freights, taking time and spot charter rates as a whole, 
down by another 10 per cent in the last three months ; but 
spot market rates have fallen as much as 45 per cent in the 
same period. 


than doubled from £419,199 to £874,725. 


The recently introduced cold rendered 
tallows and glues have made an important 
contribution to these results. The com- 
pany has also been able to reduce its 


FREE- which investors will have to remember stock and to reinforce its liquid balances. 


HOLD. London County Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties, the landlords 
of “Key” flats, are pre-eminent among 
the owners of middle-class flats in the 
London area. The Housing Control and 
Rents Bill means a good deal to the com- 
pany. But that story remains to be told ; 
the present report shows few changes. 
The dividend for the year remains at 
11} per cent (1s. 13d. per Ios. unit). The 
group net revenue rose slightly from 
£284,861 to £295,294. The gross rental, 
substantially controlled by the Rent 
Restriction Acts, rose by £76,779 to 
£2,294,026 ; but £50,879 of that increase 
was represented by an increase in general 
rates. This is not in itself an exciting 
picture, but from the accounts and the 
directors’ report shareholders can glimpse 
dimly the shape of things to come. 
First the directors explain that their 
standard of repairs is such that the pro- 
posed increase for repairs under the new 
Bill appears to be recoverable in respect 
of all its controlled dwellings. Secondly 
the report shows graphically that its 1954 
cost of repairs is roughly 34 times and 
its cost of services roughly 23 times the 
1939 figure. Evidently the disadvantages 
of the present law are severe, even though 
they are offset by voluntary contributions 
from many tenants. A further point 


is that the properties are taken into 
account at 1925 valuations plus later 
additions and improvements at cost. The 
book value is substantially below market 
value or replacement value. 

The directors disclose part of their 
intention for the current year. It is to 
increase the annual sinking fund pro- 
vision to provide against loss on expira- 
tion of the leases or when the freehold 
properties require to be rebuilt. That is 
all the directors say ; if it were the only 
thing they would do it would cut into, 
rather than embellish, shareholders’ 
chances. Fortunately when the present 
Bill becomes law the company will also 
have an addition to its income. So it may 
be inferred that both the balance sheet 
valuation of the properties and the sink- 
ing fund provisions will rise together and 
that part of the increase in revenue will 
be absorbed into higher sinking funds. 


* 


BRITISH GLUES AND 
CHEMICALS. British Glues and 
Chemicals has staged a good recovery 
from the 1952-53 setback. In the year to 
March 31st sales both at home and abroad 
increased and trading profits, in spite of 
a reduction in some selling prices, more 





In these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that shareholders have received 


_everything for which they have been 


hoping. The ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 1§ to 20 per cent and the 
directors propose to make a free scrip 
issue of two new 4s. ordinary shares for 
every £1 of ordinary stock held. This 
dividend and scrip issue had been anti- 
cipated by the “bulls” and after the 
announcement the 4s. ordinary shares put 
on only 3d. to 15s. 9d., to offer a yield of 
5s per cent. This yield suggests that in- 
vestors are already considering the possi- 
bility of a higher dividend in the current 
year. They may gain slight satisfaction 
from the chairman’s comment that so far 
in this financial year “trading has con- 
tinued to be satisfactory” and that the 
year as a whole will show “a reasonable 
profit.” 

The directors have chosen this year of 
recovery as the time for cancelling the 
participating rights attached to the 8 per 
cent cumulative preference shares. In 
return for the loss of these rights (which 
at the best mean an additional dividend 
of 2 per cent when the ordinary dividend 
is not less than 15 per cent) preference 
shareholders are to receive as free scrip 
two new 4s. ordinary shares for every £3 
of preference stock in issue. Preference 
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shareholders should benefit from this 
change for if the ordinary dividend is 
is per cent they will receive exactly the 


Eleven Year 
months ended 
ended Mar. 
Mar. 31, 31, 
1953 1954 
ae £ £ 
Consolidated earnings :— 
Trading profit......... 419,199 874,725 
Depreciation .......... 109,359 117,057 
Taxation: ess sss cines 137,000 359,000 
Neb DOREY «oe see's ous 106,424 317,896 
Ordinary dividends.... 45,032 60,500 
Ordinary dividends (per 

CONE. sews see cewe 15 20 
General reserve....... % 250,000 175,000 
Replacement reserve... 80,000 80,000 
Added to carry forward 4,091 7,408 

Cons. balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

GAO oka cho es co 1,061,608 1,023,583 
Net current assets..... 1,397,488 1,865,571 
Stock? «|. css daanvewns 68,348 682,557 
“Quick ” assets....... 757,949 1,231,123 
Reserves’ <5 sicasaves cas 1,209,672 1,459,155 


Ordinary capital....... 1,300,000 1,300,000 
4s. ordinary stock at 15s, 9d. yields £5 2s. per 
cent, 

. Before transfers from tax provisions (1953: 
£300,000 ; 1954: £100,000). 

same income as before. If the ordinary 
dividend, is either higher or lower than 
15 per cent they will actually gain a little. 


* 

BARCLAY PERKINS AND 
WHITBREAD. The trend in beer 
consumption is still disappointing and 
the profits of the brewers are little more 
than stable. In the year to March 31st 
last, the trading profits of Barclay 
Perkins rose by only £76,374 to 
£1,042,671. But this brewing company is 
yet another which has decided to raise its 
ordinary dividend. The payment goes up 
from 6 to 8 per cent. This increase added 
only 6d. to the price of the £1 ordinary 
shares, which at 26s. offer a yield of about 
6; per cent. It was presumably the in- 
crease in net profits (from £150,659 to 
£275,458) which encouraged the directors 
to take this step ; the. increase in the net 
figure was due mainly to the reduction 
in the provisions for depreciation, 
renewals and deferred repairs. 


Whitbread has had a much better 
time of it than Barclay Perkins. In tracing 
out the reasons for the advance in trading 
profits from £2,237,217 to £2,930,836 and 
the “good year” of results in general the 
chairman drew attention to five factors. 
They were: more reasonably priced raw 
materials ; the investment of further capital 
in new equipment; economies arising 
from the redeployment of distribution 
stores ; the demand for higher quality and 
higher priced bottled beers ; and the writ- 
ing back of sums over-provided for tax in 
earlier years. Barclay Perkins, by widening 
its interests in bottled beers and mineral 
waters and by its absorbtion of smaller 
breweries, is yet another brewery following 
the path on which Whitbread has made 
such impressive strides. 


* 


ASPRO. The. §s. ordinary stock 
units of Aspro did not lag behind other 
equities in the stock market advance. 
Investors were hoping that the company, 
which has a high earnings record, would 
break away from its conservative dividend 
policy. These hopes gained strength from 
the 100 per cent free scrip issue at the 
beginning of the year ; they were not dis- 
appointed, for the directors have effec- 
tively increased the ordinary dividend 
from 174 per cent to 224 per cent by pay- 
ing a final dividend of 137 per cent on the 
new capital of £1 million in addition to 
the interim dividend of 173 per cent on 
the original capital of £500,000. On the 
basis of 22} per cent dividend the 5s. 
stock units offer a yield of 6.3 per cent 
at the current price of 18s. 

The decision to raise the equity divi- 
dend followed directly on further 
increases in the sales of “ Aspro” and on 
the advance in trading profits (from 
£867,967 to £996,411) and in net profits 
(from £346,601 to £459,370). In their 
preliminary report the directors draw 
attention to a “fundamental change of 
policy ” reflected in the purchase of the 
rights over two household products. 








SIX MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 


(Excluding Conversions) 





Old Basis* New Basist 
Six months! 
to June 30} 
| 1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 
Total Borrowing 
(£ million) 
Br. Govt.f.| 345-0 | 400-3 356-6 422-0 
Br. Corp.(a) 34-5 | 10:8 34-5 10-8 
Br. Cos .. ‘| 54-9 109-6 71-6 131-5 
Br. Total..| 434-4 | §20-7| 462-7] 564-3 
Empire...) 15-8, 19-3] 22-0] 19-7 
loreign ... Nil | Nit Nil Nil 
Total ...| 450-2 540-0 | 484-7| 584-0 
Indices ...] 184-0 320-6 | 345-0 415-4 
Total Comrary Issues 
(£ million) 
Deeks | 28-7 41-1 32°3 47-0 
ref | 5-0] 20-4 7-8 | 24-0 
NGS 6 aie: 21-8 56:7 36:5 69-1 
Total | 55-5 | 118-2} 76-6| 140-1 


* Only includes direct offers to the 


public and to shareholders ; (index 1928=100). 


r 


Old Basis* New Basist 
Six months 
to June 30 

1953 1954 


1953 1954 


Analysis of Issue Applications 
£ thousand) 


Br. Govt.ft..| 345,028 | 400,305 | 356,608 | 421,970 
Br. Corp. (a); 34,508| 10,810} 34,508; 10,810 
Dom. & Col. 

Govt. ....| 15,263] 10,638] 16,969} 11,073 
For. Govt. . Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Bank & Ins. 50} 10,770 50} 13,231 
Sa dueire ne 19,700 Nil 19,700 Nil 
Eng’ing, ete.) 3,472 2,545 5,960 5,632 
Electrical .. 999 489 1,802 1,459 
Textiles.... 198 1,094 198 4,572 
Motors, etc.. 7,476 4,943 | 10,518 5,487 
Breweries .. 2,623 1,669 3,364 1,718 
Shipping... 1,645 Nil 2,363 350 
Mines...... 1,52 7,841 4,759 7,841 
Others..... 17,797 | 88,863 | 27,916} 99,882 

Total..... 450,288 | 539,967 | 484,715 | 584,025 


t Includes 


‘rect offers to the public and to shareholders, “ permission to deal” and stock exchange intro- 
Guctions ; (index 1935=100). 
and defence bonds. 


t Includes net receipt or repayment of national savings certificates 
(a) Includes loans to town and county local authorities and to public boards, 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: July 2lst 
Next Contango Day: July 2lst 


Next Settlement Day: July 13th 


THE tempo on the Stock Exchange has 
been quickened by Monday’s two con- 
version offers to holders of the Serial 12 
per cent 1954 stock. Since Tuesday gilt- 
edged and industrials have been moving 
up together: The Financial Times indus- 
trial index reached a new peak with the 
opening of the new account on Wednes- 
day and the gilt-edged and fixed interest 
indices have moved to their highest 
points of this year. The lower yield basis 
implied in the conversion offer has been 
accepted in the market and rises have 
occurred right through the gilt-edged 
list. In the week ending on Wednesday 
War Loan 34 per cent has -risen ~ to 
88x ; Savings 3 per cent 1960/70 has 
risen i to 951% and conversion 3} per 
cent 1969 has risen } to 1013. Among 
foreign bonds Roumanians have gained, 
the 4 per cent Consols advancing from 
20} to 213. Peruvian Corporation stocks 
have improved, the 6 per cent debenture 
gaining 3 to 53. 

A vigorous market continued in most 
groups of industrials despite some signs of 
slowing down on Thursday. ICI have been 
reaching new peaks, gaining 4s. 3d. on the 
week at 74s. 3d. The modest premium on 
Stewarts and Lloyds has been easily 
maintained at 3d. and the other steel 
shares resold to the public have moved 
up in sympathy, Lancashire Steel gaining 
6d. to 20s. 44d. Activity in the stores 
group has continued. Grattan Ware- 
houses have risen 3s. 13d. to sos. 14d., 
“ Gussies ” 2s. 6d. to 84s. Among air- 
craft shares the recent strength of Hawker 
Siddeley has been fully maintained with 
a further rise of 2s. 9d. to 78s. 6d. The 
electrical and radio group has also been 
strong. 

Rubber shares have enjoyed moderate 
rises in sympathy with the advance in the 
commodity price.‘ Moderate rises have 
occurred in the mining finance house 
shares, central mining rising 9d. to 
34s. 6d., and copper shares have been in 
demand, Nchanga rising } to 97s, and 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 1o}d. to 
19s. 43d. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 






Fixed 
Int.f 












0 
: é. ‘7 | 114-99] 3: ; 
July 1... 156-1 | 114-92] 3-76 | 4-93 
» 2... 156-6 | 114-97] 3-76 | 4-94 
» 5-4 156-8 | 115-02] 3-76 | 4-93 
» 6... 156-9 | 115-16] 3- -93 
7...| 158-2 | 115:27 -88 





Total bargains 





1954, High} 158-2 | 115-27 





1954 | 
(July 7) | (July 7)] June 30| 10,827 
» Low.J 131-1 | 111-78 | July 1} 10,817 
__ | (Jan. 1) | (Jan.5)|~,,  2| 11459 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55] ,, 5| 15,118 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27)} ,, 6] 13,484 
» Low.) 113-9 | 105-68] ,, 7] ... 
May 20)| (Jan. 5) ce 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES ; 





Net Gross 


| | | i i Yield 
AND Price, | Price, Yield, | yield Prices, 1954 | Last Two ORDINARY ; 




























































. | BRITISH FUNDS 
a | > |Jan. 1 to July 7 Dividends KS July 7,| July 7, 
Jan. 1 to July 7| June 30, | July 7,| July 7, | July 7, ate sie b STOC 954 1954 
—-- | GUARANTEED 1954 | 1954 1954 | ~ 1954 High | aie | (a) (b) (c) | oer eee ee a 
High Low | STOCKS § | - : Oh pe ——— eae 
: = ‘on lf ait. a | % o (Stee. 5 ane 58/6 | 62/3 f 16 4 
100% | 99} |Exchequer ate, glee og es | aan ol 2 a 3 i M4 Boe vat 10 icaaasel Laird 5/-.... 16/6 ll/- | 614 6 
105}, | 101} [Exchequer 3% 1960 ,.-.-| 105 | 1051 | 016 0/2 4 1 59/103 49/9 | 5a| 10 dlGuest Keen N’fold fi.| 58/3 | 58/s |5 3 0 
103 13 | “99 ig |Exchequer 3% "62-63 ....| 103 {% | 103 % A 3 Sty : ” 35.54", 34/6 ih ... [Stewarts & Lloydsf1 .| 34/9 | 35/3 i. 
1003; | 993° [Serial Funding 13% 1954.) 100 oe | ei. et alee lee | eS a\United Steel {1...... 24/3* | 24/6 | 7 6 lio 
te a rae 14. tie o7, 12 0 4/312 7437/3 | 23/9 ha} 12}d,Vickers £1... ---.4.. 35/- | 34/6 | 4 6 lly 
oie se dag 5 ss. dag. . 3 | EXTILES 
Z 99 23 |Seriz 1! Funding 24 %, 1957. 1014 101% |017 2;118 2 < UBradiord Dyers £1...| 41/- 41/6 147 
101s 100 (Serial Funding 3° 1955..| 1013 | 1015 | 0 7 6|117 2) 42/- | roe 7 - aoe rt aaa 9876+ | 2779 |6 9 9 
01% | 100 War Bonds 24% °54:56...| 1003 | 1002} |}017 0;2 3. 81} 38/4} | 24/ s\Coats (J. & P.) £1 5676 | 27/6 |5 9 Ip 
1 oy 1 nanile 930/ 59-57 1003 | 100i 7 “609 | 211 5/ 31/43 | 24/8 5 aj -10 oats (J. , atest 3276+ | 32/6 413 & 
re toe pee eee. 100/4/11'100/4/43/ 0 7 0/1 11f tel 33/18 | 25/2 | dal _ 440\Courtaulds £1... 6% | 32/6 | 4 18 
101 4 | 100; |Nat. Def. 3% 54-58 bes 9922 | 100+. | 1 110\119 8c} 60/6 | 47/43 10 6} 10 ajLancs, Cotton £1..... 59/-* | 58/ : 4 
100 fs | lord - a ee Fo eta 10° | 102,116 4 | 214 41) 79/6 | 64/- 5 a} 15 bjPatons & Baldwins £1) 71/6 | 69/-* | 5 15 ll 
2% 4 Cian SY Bd-O9-<--s-<] = | is | L | 
300 95 It ihaeviacans Beatie 3%, 55-65.| 100;; | 100$ | 114 1 ce a 55/3 | 41/9 Tha Tdlassoc. Blect fle... 54/9 | 55/- | 4 110: 
101, | 973 |Funding 23% °56-61..... 101 | 101% | 1 5 2/2 8 51) 55/3 | ey Wiiee a “| jaya | aaa. 1495 
961 | 924, |Funding 3% "59-69 ...... 951, | 964/119 6/3 7 81 45/44 | 387 24al(t) Up BICC {12s .-.+..| 4/9 | 4479 14 8 
105% | 1004 |Fundin® 4 6090.00, 1038 | 10342 1i1 8/3 8 Sel 45/- | 37/9 | Tyo “aati 1 to 
6 16 Bs és = , /0 Peay | : 16 | | | 
|e ene or | etl | 30 51] 23/7} | 18/6 | 34a] _640/Bristol Aeroplane | ay | 9/8 18 0 8 
95 16 905 avs a as 16. : | 1043 105 . 11511)312 -2+ 9/103} 6/34 640 1 a\British Motor Se “+l ge 5 on. 511 1 
"a3t’ | BTi° Savings Bonds 3%, "65-75. 92% | 93° |2 2 0/311 10 30/3 | 23/48 | The tke d Motor (1. ...2.| 63/3 -| 68/- | $13 10 
935 : oe ny ft Fel "57 953" | g64412 5 6 | 4 2 8f| 65/9 | 35/9 The u arord Motor £1. <<< 78/144 18/3 316 8 
891i | 84 (Conv, 31°, alt, Apri i. Be} | 89% [2 3 31519 Of] 18/6 | 41/1k |) 9 6 alHawker Siddeley £1 .| 75/14 5 6 3 
89 it a Loe 3t 4 yee stein 1014 | 1013 1 14610;3 9 1] 98/9 | 80/6 25 c| 25 c\Leyland Motors {1. 93/9 | 95/- se 
101}, | 99% (Conv. 3§% 1969 ........ 99; | 100 | 1 111 | 1.19 107|105/7$ | 66/- | 5 al 12f0/Rolls Royce {1 ...1.. | 94/41 105/- | 36 8 
— “A is ie ae 1958: April’ 5 . 66 1 “er 1@ 3% S|3m 5f| 7/9 5/54 | 12c 12 Standard ed 5/-.. 1/6 1/9 
s S [reas 26 fe | - 4 3 | Hops & STORES 
7193 744, |Treas. 3% aft. April ’66. 78} | 78% /2 2 4)317 Sf _ 9 10 al - 12}b|Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 26/- | 27/- |4 3 4 
97 i 924, Treas. B% \17-80....... oo | c is : 3 - : es a 40/3 307, 15 b iistDedenhams 10/- .....| 38/14 41/104" 4 16 tw 
as) | 83" Se 3% '8696,."| 88] | abe 2 LSS SBS | Os | OB Talons ra as hoo feos [3 9 ft 
Gok | OSE Comeicagy’ wt Pee 84 BRL BBS 2 a| 34 10) 99/- | 36/11 | 200] 45°OMarks & Spen."A°S/-1| 98/— | BT/— | 2 IT Or 
93 | a3 _. MA... oo} | ot 2 2 3)311 O/] 80/6 | 64- | 405) 20 aj Woolworth SP. cvws ..| 15/9 | 78/3* | 3 16 8 
I 16 | 16 oF, ec “ETDeocccece - 36 71 | IL 
927 | 874i Br. Elec. 5% "74-77... Py | ae | canes (ae | 8 Sal <37aeAngio-Irenien £1... 134 | 124/3 6 2 
1) | Be ee Tere] ag atte |e S38 el Ab] S| Ss) Mime | dae | aa |e tf 
973 93 16 br. Elec. 33% a Sateters 87 2 873 2 3 31312 81}106/9 77/10 5ta 10fd)Shell Reg. £1 cedinaates aoe a 318 2% 
88% 83 16 Br. ‘Trans. 3% ere cae | got 93} 92 4/311 1 25/74 | 17/6 15¢b)} 5fa\Trinidad L’holds 5/-.. ha ae Nil 
105; | 1008 [Be Trane a8. Seth 1027 | 103%, |2 0 0/315 6el 34/9 | 25/3 | .. | o Yoo“ oe vo 
; } (Br. Gas 3% °90-95.......| 88% | 88312 1 6/311 11 
10012 | 96} Dr, Gas 34% "69-7i.22.,/ 100% | 1004, | 118 8 | 3m re, | ee ee ee cone - me iiZi 
10443 | 99% |Br. Gas 4% °69-72.......| 1043 | 1033* {118 0 | 3 12 lle a | | 3 6 al 16 DIP. & O. Def. f1......| 39/- | 39/6 | 511 Sy 
(e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield. (l) To latest date. (§) Net yields are} 35/3 | 24/103\(p) 10c} 10 c\Royal Mail {1 ....... 21/- | 27/- | 7 8 2 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od.-in £. * Ex dividend. +t Assumed | MISCELLANEOUS 80/-* | 83/9 437 
average life 114 years approximately. 84/- | 67/9 5 al 124b\Assoc. Port. Cem. £1.. : /— ae lane 
LS 10/- | 44/- 15 c| 16 c\Bowater Paper £{1....| 62/6 7, 56 8 
bs | Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 40/- | 33/9 4a|_ 6 Orit. Aluminium {1 .. he — Sus 5 
Prices, 1983 | Jan. 1-July7| STOCKS AND [June 30, July 7,| July 7, | 43/3 | 3673 | 1aate 4ptalBrit. Amer, Tob. 10)-.| 38/5 | 39/7 | 8 16 & 
ia FOREIGN BONDS 1954 | 1954 | 1954 $493 | $382 3 b| 3 ajCanadian Pacific $25 .| $47 $474 a 
High - Low | High | Lo Low Seeds arene Jae 40/103] 32/6 35 c| 134aj)Decca Record 4/-..... 38/- 40/6 3 6 1 
a enna ee “gx, | &  % | 25/48 | 18/5 | leq 14 ou 70/3 74/3 233 
| % 65-69 . 934* | 93) 317 O/} 74/103) 53/- 6 a| 9 biImp. Chemica . 
8 38 ort as 3 1% g2-- | 0 a 4 4 51/58/74 | 49/3 8}a| 114d|I[mp. Tobacco f1..... 58 /- te 710 u 
98 Hh 98 f | 102% | 983 IN. Zealand 4% ’76- 78. | 102 = : . a sii $65} $2- ie $2- =~ a tye coe 14 6 a 
13% 664 17% | 71} |L.C.C. 3% att. 1920..| 176 / a Tig Dace flees lee | be | 444 1 
} | ive , °54-64..) 97 97 3 7 21) 10/3 | 63/6 124 3galTate & Lyle {1 ...... 
ait | 7st | eee! BOR peered a te | 844 1313 81| 71/- | 6076 | 140] ThalTube Investments (1. 66/3 | 61/6 |4 811 
1044 | 101} | 104}'| 1012 Agric. Mort. 5% ’59-89 102) | 1024 4 410e 86/3 69/- be F —— a. ae 82/6 4 an 
j | 71} |G i OS 81} see 3/- | 51/6 -| a| 92b|Unilever {1 ......... 
1024 65° 143° | 102" “pane BE a ant 120 119 ie 58/3 | 50/3 ae Tat United Molasses ae Sp =; . i ag 
139} | 119 | 1593 | 1328 ‘Japan 5%, 1907...... 1493 | 14 i 4/103) 28/- il c c arth 
Y es i , ose /4) 10 c| 10 cLondon Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/1} / : 
176__| 136 __| 186} | 168} Japan 54% Conv. 1930_17° | 178k | e | 7 (Ss CS Betong Hi| 3379° | 3776 |7 2 3% 
FE aaa aa | 
Prices, 1954 | Yast Two | | P rice, | Price, | Yield, 7 | 5 20 al 40 decsteaume't SOP as 1h 1 a 
Jan-1t0 July) Divigents | ORDINARY |june30, July f,| July 100/+ | gard? | $0 a] 120 Ye Beers 5/- Bearce .-| 95/14 | 99/1030 1 3 
High | Low | (@ ©) @ | STOCKS [| 1954 | 1954 | 1954 Fig’ 101) 56/6 i, {tree State Geduld 6/-.| 8474) | 83/14) Nil 
ag a aa 1f£ s. d. | 76/3 | 54/9 “Bic 10 c\Randfontein {1...... 
+ | 42/3 | 16 i aneeie sy. \9gee (Oo ie 6/1 ae es 2 ae ee oe oe | ee g Z 
ese 58/9 4d Tal loyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd:..| 63/- | 62/6" | 4 9 7 1648 | 175 6] 50 alRhokana te cs 25 
82/3 14/9 8 b} 8 a\Midland £1, fully pd...| 79/- 80/6 319 6 * Ex dividend. 
81/—- | 72/Tk| 88b 84a. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd. 78/6 | 78/-*|4 7 2 
91/6 | 79/6 | 18 c¢ 10 a\Westminster £4, f1 pd.| 85/- | 90/6 |319 7 New York Closing Prices 
117/6 | 92/- | 173b Tia Alexanders £2, £1 pd.. a 3 ae a : . 7 L See ees 
3 40/103 5b S aiNat. Wise: “B" Pa <2 f- | /— v = T i —— 
s/s 44/6 | 5b 5 aUnion Disc. t1 iagicae 50/- | 49/-*|4 1 8 | June July | June [July] ’ 
43/3 37/6 | 4b 4a Bare, (D.C. &O.) ‘A’ £1 = : a : : 7 p. ~} a Ts 5 _ 
45/7 | 40/3 7 al Z oan —— £1, 44, / 3alt. & Ohio.} 23 232 jAm. Smelting. 36 363 | itt mt 
= of oe an 4 Poeu f1 bolle a pa, oi 2a 4 18 NY a sat | 265 og reel mt 34 sen Roebuck 64% | 65$ 
223 20} 20ta| 40tb Pearl £1, fully pc 213 i NX. Cent, el. of es : ; | 46} | 484 
3 5 , Pennsyl...... 16 16 ye 65 as a re 
423 3548 | 105¢c112s¢¢ = a 41} | 42 | 417 4 econ: = laa 166% at coe Not. oe aut pe — bg - 
/ sass '126/103'126/103| 6 15 7 Stand. Gas...| 12} | 123 Gen. Motor... g U.S. Steel.... 
131/3, [125/3, | 33 b 10 a Bass f1.. lasmeeael ace a ee Corp..| 5} | 5} |Goodyear ...:) 65% | 67} |Westinghouse.| 723 13 
35/- | 31/- | 11 8 aGuinness 10/-........| 34/6 | 34/6 | 510 2 |W. Union Tel.) 40} | 41 |Inter. Nickel .| 414 | 438 Woolworth...| 425 
84 3S 16D 8 a 15%b Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 82/6 81/3* |5 3 4 + New Stock. | 
























i i Id basis 219 (e) To earliest 
‘ree ax. Id calculated gross basis. Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yie 
ot : f) Eilat ishory : (e) Yield basis 1349. - Uy Also 4°, tax ioe bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits; yield basis 14-8%. (i pens basis a 
after capital bonus. (k) Yield basis 8%. (1) To latest di ite. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. (2) Yield basis 14%. (0) Yield basis (p) A 


i istributi Y, ‘i asis of 3) Yield basis , io t subject to tax, from capital 
% net capital distribution. ) Yield basis 21-97% gross. __(r) Yield basis 325%. _(s) Yield basis 12$%. (¢) In addition 25%, no p 
a” Vield bess 10%. wy Y aa eons 74%. w ) Yield a 20%. (x) Yicld basis 18-18% gross. (y) Yield basis 11%, after capital bonus. (z) Yield 
basis 111%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe: 
Production and Trade...... 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply 
United States 


eeeeeseerereresees 


Statistics 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. Stocks at end of period. 


Unit 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 

Al WIGOSIIINS . 6 6566.5: 66 cd rie teeeaseedee 

Mining and Quarrying ....cecsccccccsescs 

Building and contracting ....cccscccesece 

Gas, electricity and water........ccccceece 


Manufacturing, tOtal «....ccccdscccdcévecéas 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 
VGH 65.05 500 Caves Heccebanswencuans 
Re eC err 
‘Dextiies-and ClOUMIN i665 cccccecccawaos 
Food, drink and tobacco .......sccceces 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
COGD Ey avi tetehis isis cacedeeeewe acon 
WPMD fo eedacee casas deeeunueuaeneeee 
Steel, ingots and castings ....cccccccccccce 


SUNOS WN oss ks d sessed Cube wae@naes 
ONGMIBL o cacw cts ctcntcsencensecs eucees 
PCIe CP is ccc ciscceccueseecsqewes ° 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 

Cotton Vanw, SHIGIG. << csic csc sccdccuseees . 
WISER: FON os cc vsces ci wecsanercvdeces 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total ......... 

3 os i » Staple fibre.... 
Cotton Chit WAVE. i. cckcecesseccdicnns 
Wool fabrics, woven. ....ccccccccces reccee 


Engineering production : 
Passenger CAtS ANG CHASSIS 6s oc cccwscndees 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... 
Metal-working machine tools ...........4. 
Internal combustion engineS........eeeeee 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed: (') 
NOON 55a a CU CHIG HR CES ROOT E Cee eaEE 
VOR PRIVatO OWNERS: cc. cccccsedewvasncwdee 
For local housing authorities ............. 
CUE ci caaleccsacsdicet CoeeneaessacheaKee 


WHOLESALE S8ALES8(}) 
Textile houses : . 
SOU HG GANGS os sao ccd ccadenciucwce’ ‘ 1950 
Women’s and children’s wear........seees 
Men's and DOys’ WEEE 6c 6dceseddcacsssee 
WICC-QO004 1 36 tik Lkaee vanecdeneevewecus 


RETAIL SALES8(*) 
Large retailers : 
Fl WERCH SNR 0s 64 Sade a awe ed eeadlcente 
Clothing and footwear ......cccececccecce 
POUCH DOOOR is clas Sawa saisaceccsawed 


independent retailers : 
Clothing and footwear .......cccccccccecs . 
SE Nd Cibanéandaadinnnnianee 


: STOCKS 
Basic materials : 


ee 
ee 


ee 


Texiiles : 
Wholesale houses, total (1) ........seseees 
arge retailers, clothing and footwear (#)... 





(1) Great Britain. (2) Provisional estimate. 





Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption This week 
Manpower 
External Trade 
Financial Statistics 
Industria! Profits 


BRITISH 


seeeeseere 


se eeeeeesesseseeeseeeees 


July 3rd 


June 19th 
June 26th 
This week 
April 24th 


World Trade 


W=Weekly averages. 


Monthly-averages 


15,809 
817 
132-0 
211-8 
189-7 


14 
92 


120 
107 


85 
113 


12,296 
892 
149-2 
180-2 
164-6 


87 
112 


1953 


12,400 
966 
165-4 
170-5 
158-0 


86 
112 


ails { < (3) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. 
nsumers with an annual consumption of less than 1,000 tons. 











"137 
127 


12,511 
1,029 
10-4 
95-0 


114 
126 


(4) Excluding stocks held by industrial 


July 3rd 
aeeap . This week 


June 19th 
June 26th 





124 |131-132? 
106 oo 





4,594 
374 


5,592 
20-78 
37-81 


18-75 
41-0 


16-13 
5-14 


13,368 


112 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 





Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 


Monthly averages or 
calendar months 








| | afl ss 
hanna) Canada | India S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan Australia | Canada | India IN. Zealand S. Africa 














"000 tons million kwh 
oe tae a ies ascent ae —— ‘ wsancsacinetsis : 
cp ca. aisle 973 805 | 2,362 1,526 et. > 363 2,180| ... i 473 
otek ae 1,617 1153| 3,025) 27302 646| 14-7 975 | 5,149 511 252 1,045 
et 1536 1032| 2987 | 21362 a) 168 1,079) 5,487 560 285 1112 
Sek ties 5 cheno 1309; 1,206) 3,163) 2,383 1,063| 19-0 1,062| 5,718 604 217 1,101 
| \ 
ee 1173; 1,151) 2,903 2,422 1,067 | 5-4 1,036 5,634 590 266 111 
<b PEDENA Hrs cesses 1,454 | 1,077 ae 2,118 1,011 | ai 1,020 5,153 551 258 te 
= Men <2... cock 1811 | 998 2°429 | 2. 1,181 57661... 297 

































ee Rubber | Tin | Steel Gold 
Monthly averages or eal iy, et oe ai + . : : : ; ‘ 
calendar months Canada | Rhodesia | Ceylon | Malaya | 3 ens | | Australia | Canada India |S. Altrica | Australia | Canada | S. Africa 
be ee “ya a 000 tons “ ’000 fine ounces 
= aca SS ee — er - = | = 1 
158) cs ces pence chinese 17-7 | 17-7 4-2 30-0 | 5-31 | 100 96 78 25 132-7 394 | 1,013-4 
1992 co datedcundceabomtase 17-2 | 25-1 8-0 48-7 5-24 | 137 275 132 103 81-9 373 983-3 
eerie ced 16-0| 28-4 7-8| 47-9] 5-20 | 339 | 994-7 
9954) TARUAEY 5 sts cs arsisicwe 11-9 | 26-6 10-0 49-4 5-10 | Be O15 - “2 
oe MMOMNALY a else win cei 13-3 | 23°2 6°3 43-4 5- 
PMG icicle esoncech 21-0} 29-6 4-5 42-1 6: 
SARTTA G is oiceccautainnlat 22-3 | 32°5 7-2 42-2 6- 
SPEMOW iso cwseawea hous te Be 5-3 48-7 ANA 














EXTERNAL TRADE 











Australia Canada India Pakistan S. Africa 


New Zealand 




























Monthly averages or 


| | 
calendar months 


Imports | Exports —— — 








ee _— Imports | Exports 





Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 











mn. rupees 








| mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn, {SA 









BOSS sSaSS ies teneatsatnsn 10-6 11-8 
WIDE Spice eiciatais es wae ae eset 87-5 | 5o>d 
LO ERE ED ee ree epee 42-5 | 70-9 
1953, December............ 58-7 | 719-3 
9954, January . ......666 600 60-4 | 58-0 
5p RRBIMALY ssccsiccceass 45-4 | 58-1 
JENN fo. asrcsls Sivweres ome 67-4 | 86-8 
NING ig 4 oc Necccenguncioa 52-3 | 66-2 


EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES 
































Gold and Foreign Exc hange Holdings Cost of Living 
Australia| Canada India New | S. Africa | Australia| Canada India Pir od Pakistan | S. Africa seats 
: ¥ End of period: mn, US dollars 4 1948 = 100 
a zs ) , 

einai ks snneionw dene 214 | 220 | 485 41 259 72 | 66 35 | 72 + 68 71 
DO a isiiitenincnwdns nn 944} 1,864| 1,729 120 381 167 | 121 105 128 101 126 133 
PROS iosis -syslaieewinw waves syaiararcon 5 1,827 | = 1,765 | 204 293 183 | 120 108 134 112 130 137 
1954, January ...........0. o 1,840 | 1,789 207 231 120 106 | 111 131 138 
55 me@braary ........05< 6 me 1,860 | 1,811 235 274 187 | 120 ce 139 112 131 137 
Match... 00.02.0004. 6 11831 | 1/828 255 295 iL wel. | 112 131 137 
sj SEMESIAL G. Sigi5 5 ingei'gs seus ome eee 1,817 1,827 268 301 es 120 | a os re Ses 138 

NER ho Gstainwnnssuary as 1,828 ih pee 312 _ 120 | 5 





(‘). Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia was for 12 months ended 
June 30th; figures for New Ze aland represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (3) General trade 
(including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o. b. 3 exports 
are f.o.b, Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and 


for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (4) Gold and forei ign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank; only figures 
for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is “based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. ’Africa and S. 
Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. 








For 
was 2 
Sinkin 
a defi 
and ¢ 
ing pt 
lative 
1953- 
sorbe 
lative 
1953- 


———- 


Sundry 
Miscell 


Total. 


Other | 
Supply 


Total. 
Sinkin 
“ Abo 

De 


“ Belo 
ti 


Total 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the eleven days ended June 30th there 
was an ‘‘ above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for 
Sinking Funds) of £21,143,000 compared with 
a deficit of £21,472,000 in the previous week 
and a deficit of £11,729,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. This raised the cumu- 
lative deficit to £148,382,000 (£156,419,000 in 
1953-54). Net expenditure “ below-line” ab- 
sorbed £18,198,000, bringing the total cumu- 
lative deficit to £230,779,000 (£268,268,000 in 


1953-54). 



















April |Eleven 
































Esti- x Days 
£7000 mate, 1953 | ended 
1954-55 to ' June 
une 30,)June 30, 30, 
1953 1954 1954 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax....... 238,886 | 218,754 19,926 
Geetae: <3. caeees 21,100 | 1,500 
Death Duties ....4 45,200 5,900 
Stamps... .<s.ones 13,400 2,500 
Profits Tax & EPT. 43,100 3,300 
Excess Profits Levy} 9 850 1,300 
Special Contribu- 
tion and other} 330 
Inland Revenue. . 
Total Inland Rev..| 371,866 | 34,426 
Customs ....inceses 259,021} 275,390 31,539 
BACHE oic-ssic ours 176,687} 167,140 13,350 
Total Customs and 
Extise ic icacces 435,708 | 442,530 44,889 
Motor Duties .....| 7,346| 8,067 =i 
Broadcast Licences} 3,000} 3,850 1,350 
Sundry Loans..... 2,015 2,838] ... 667 
Miscellaneous ..... 25,406| 4,976} 9,578) 2,461 
jee ee 845,341 837,665 97,789! 83,793 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 144,209 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer. . 11,172 2,572 
Other Cons. Fund. . | 1,317 51 
Supply Services .. .| 838,586 |101822 
__ ere 995,283 104446 
Sinking Funds 6,477 490 


“ Above-line” Surplus - — = 
WOME. «ccc eaad 156,419 11,729) 21,143 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi 
Gt «avs cccareaeea 111 849 18,198 
Total Surplus or Deficit. .... 268,268 39,341 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds 


57,465 | 121,399 
8,800 4,600 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 







Ways and Means 
Advances 


Public 
Depts. 





Treasury Bills 
Total 
Floating 
Debt 













Bank of 
England 















June 
Mar 9 +4 
Apr | 3,150-0 | 1,387-8] 298-2 -0 
‘ | 3,190-0 | 1,382-7] 308-3. -0 
» 3,210-0 |-1,359-3} 315-0 “3 
May 3,230-0 | 1350-2] 287-2 “4 
+++ | 3,240-0 | 1,272-2] 266-9 +2 
3,260-0 | 1,627-9] 276-8 “7 
is -s++ | 3,290-0 | 1,595-7] 305-0 “6 
; .++« | 3,320-0 | 1579-8] 270-6 “4 
June 3,340-0 | 1,274-1] 278-9 “1 
» Veewee | 3,320-0 | 1332-8] 274-6 -3 
ae: SN 3,300-0 | 1372-1] 296-1 “2 
” 4,700-0 “6 8 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


CREDIT was still short in Lombard Street 
for two days following the credit squeeze 
at the half-year end. The market was, 
however, saved from recourse to the Bank 
at the penal rate by moderate official pur- 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(¢ million) 























































chases, made directly from the market on | Issue Department* : 





Thursday of last week and _ indirectly matt lao nee | es | Ae 
through the banks on Friday. Conditions Govt. debt and securities* | 1,596-7 | 1,671-3 | 1,671-2 
then turned comfortable, but on Wednes- eee =. na oa 
day last repayments of the previous week’s aes 
seven-day loans from the Bank caused Deptt Department : 
considerable stringency, which was re- Public accounts.......... 18-2 10-6 18-4 
lieved by considerable special aid, given ee ae) ee eee tee 
both directly and indirectly. MENS TK nana arSaaakes 66-7 71-3 66-9 
At last Friday’s Treasury bill tender, ae nn tees Sieacngs' ain 384-1 398-3 368-0 
although the market maintained its bid at Government .......+.20- 327-4 360-9 349-4 
£05-11, 11d: pet cont, its-alloement rose | Dee wt ative .. OT oe 
sharply, from 38 to 60 per cent. This was TOS a stinkxnckenceh «as 356-0 | 386-3 | 370-2 
a result both of an increase of £10 million | Pains department reserve. | 96-2 | 3-2 a. 
in the amount on offer, to £270 million |“ Proportion” ...4........ 12-0 ‘15 4-3 
(all of which was again allotted), and of 


cessation cgelcsteieneecatal tli nal tniaconiintaainnaeaiinneaaialitian 

* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,625 million to £1,675 million 
on June 2, 1954. 


a drop of fully £42 million in total appli- 
cations, to £384.0 million. At yesterday’s 
tender the offer was again at £270 million. 

The gold market has had a quiet week. 
Until Wednesday, the price at the fixing 
remained unchanged at 248s. 11d. per fine 
ounce on every day of the week covered 
by the Bank return. 

The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of £14.3 million, reducing the 
reserve in the banking department to 
£13.7. million. Government securities 


TREASURY BILLS 











fell by £11.5 million, and discounts and | April 2 210-0 399-0 270-0 2 $-01 58 

advances by £4.5 million, reflecting the ” 15| 230-0 | 417-2 | 230-0] 41 7-41 | 44 

repayment of last week’s borrowing at » 23 | 230-0 | 415-4 | 230-0 “1 us 38 

the Bank. Bankers’ deposits accordingly | » | 2509 | #57°5 | 250-0 . t 

fell b .7 million to £274.0 million. May 7| 240-0 | 406-6 | 240-0 | 40 10-84 42 

~ anaaeaein yal oes | S| eee ote |B 

» 21 | 270- . . . 

LONDON MONEY RATES " 98! 270-0 | 426-8 | 270-0 | 34 3-33 49 

4| 270-0 | 414-3 | 250-0 | 32 11-61 58 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates Zo ie 11 | 260-0 | 418-3 | 250-0 | 32 3-56 57 

34%, 13/5/54) a or it ” 18 | 260-0 | 400-4 | 250-0] 31 7-57 | 56 

rates (max) " months 1# » 25 | 260-0 | 426-0 | 260-0 | 32 1-48 38 

BRS? 
Discount houses .. 1} Gmonths 1% | july 2] 270-0 | 384-0 | 270-0 | 32 3-41 60 
Money—Day-to-day. 1}-1§ | Fine trade bills: 

Short periods..... 1}-1§ —_ 7, * On July and tenders for, 91 b day bills wt £99 Ms. lid, 
reas months secured about per cent of the sum appli ior; higher 
” - — i! 6months 3-4 | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 


a maximum_amount of {270 million. 








LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Official 

itaaes Market Rates: Spot 

July 7 July 1 | July 2 | July3 |. Julys | July6 July 7 

! 

United States $...] 2-78-2-82 [2-81 }2-2-81}§/2-81 482-81 192-81 #9 -2-814§ [2-81 f8-2- 814} 2-81 48-2-8149| 2-81$-2-819 
Canadian $...... at: -15#-2-754§| 2°75§-2-76  |2-7544-2- 75492-7544 -2-7548| 2-758-2-753 | 2-754-2-75$ 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9823-983 9821-9823 | 9823-9823 | 9823-9823 983-983} | 9834-9833 
Swiss Fr. ....... 12-15 12-334 ]12-214-12- 214) 12-214-12- 213) 12-214—12-219/12-214-12- 214/12-21g-12-21§/12-214-12- 214 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95-141-05 |140-25-140- 30 140-25-140- 30140 -25-140- 30 140-30-140- 35 14C-40-140-45|140.42}-140.474 


Datch Gi... ...< 


10-56-10-72 }10-623}-10-623|10-624—-10-622/10-624-10-628/ 10-62-10-62}] 10-62-10-62}/10-624-10-623 
W. Ger. D-Mk. . 


11-67 ,-11-84 49] 11-74-11-74}) 11-74-11-744/11-73g-11-744/11-73}-11-73$,11-73$-11-73}|11-734-11-738 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 
Swedish Kr 14-378-14-59% [14-50}-14- 503 14-50}-14-503/14-503-14-51 | 14-51-14-51}\14- 517-14 52h!14- 5239-14-53 
Danish Kr........ | 19-195-19-48} ]19-435-19-44 19-43}-19-44 | 19-44-1 -44} 19-434-19-43} 19-42$-19-434/19- 4293-19-43} 
Norwegian Kr. ...} 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-01}| 20-01-20-01}| 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-01} 20-01-20-01} 











One Month Forward Rates 





pk Peperrrrres tt re 4c. pm—par $c. pm-—par $e. pm-—par 4c. pm-par $c. pm—par 4c. pm-par 
CN Diavicadcecsssnantedcomas +-1c. dis 3-tc. dis }-4c. dis . +-4e. dis 4-ic. dis *-*c. dis 
UO MN sa scat caeewintesemea bas 3-5 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 
SPENCER Svae d-o'5 5, Guid soe Gea cai 1}-}c. pm 1}-}c. pm 1}-jc. pm 1}-}c. pm 1}-}c. pm 1}-}c. pm 
Belgian Fr....... alividemaduaeeees Par-} dis Par-} dis Par-} dis Par-} dis Par-} dis Par-—} dis 

i tik vns usc Ceweeexen 1-jc. pm 1-}c. pm 1-} c._pm 1-}c. pm l1-}c.pm | 1-}c. pm 
We GE BU Sa dcc acess done vases 1pf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | lpf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par |}pf.pm—}pf.dis| }pf.pm-fpf.dis 
SMC ING TA Keicedebscobectcueea 13-36 pm | 1}-46 pm 14-46 pm 13-36 pm 14-46 pm 14-46 pm 
| SO errr rere oe 1-3Ssidis | 2-46dis 2-46 dis 2-46 dis 2-46 dis 2-46 dis 
PORWR TER. 0.5 ob ck ccesiandeds 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm—16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1é dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 


Price (s. d. per fime of.).......0¢:; 248/11 


248/11 248/11 248/11 248/114 


















: : ECAN now offer our 


overseas customers facilities both for freely convertible 


re and partly convertible Deutsche Mark accounts. New 


ICO 
CHE Racin OER FO LIT 
—_ TT ag rl 


and interesting business possibilities are thus opened up 
and, if you would like us to do so, we should be delighted 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA: 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


either to send you a ‘eaflet on the subject (together with 
a schedule of transfers), or to answer any specific en- 


quiries that you may wish to make. 


HAMBURGER KREDITBANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 


Jungfernstieg 22, Hamburg 36, Germany. Cables: KREDITBANK 


Telex: 021 2099; Telephone: 34 14 01 
42 branches in North Germany 


‘Realms of Silver,’ Sir Compton Mackenzie’s history of the 
Bank, has been published by Routledge & Kegan Paul. Copies of 
the book may be ordered through any bookseller at a cost of 25/- 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 


FIRTH CLEVELAND LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948) 
INDUSTRIAL HOLDING AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 





Authorised. SHARE CAPITAL Issued or to be issued 





£1,000,000 0 0 divided into 1,000,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Redeemable Preference Shares of £l each ... ... £1,000,000 0 0 
622,916 15 0 divided into 2,491,667 ‘A’? Ordinary Shares of 5s. each wie. eats - ae se ste 622,916 15 0 
7,083 5 0 divided into 28,333 ‘‘ B’”’ Ordinary Shares of 5s. each en aes ss ee < ae 7,083 5 0 
370,000 0 O divided into 1,480,000 unclassified Ordinary Shares of 5s. eac ae aan a ner wen eae — 
£2,000,000 0 0 £1,630,000 0 0 





LOAN CAPITAL 
£650,000 54 per cent. Redeemable Debenture Stock, 1968/78. 


ELECTRIC AND GENERAL INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS LIMITED 


OFFER FOR SALE 


1,000,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Redeemable Preference Shares of £1 each at 21/6 per Share 
PAYABLE IN FULL ON APPLICATION - 
LISTS WILL OPEN AND CLOSE ON THURSDAY, !5th JULY, 1954. 
THE OFFER FOR SALE WILL SHOW INTER ALIA: 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS. Firth Cleveland Ltd. was incorporated in 1953 and carries on business as an Industrial Holding and 
Investment Company, covering two main fields, namely, Engineering and Allied Manufacturing businesses, and the Retail distributive trade. 

ASSETS. The net assets of the Group (including proceeds of the issue of 250,000 new Preference Shares) amount to £1,718,349. : 

PROFITS. The combined profits for 1953 amounted to £750,588, of which the Engineering Group contributed £458,165 and the Retail 
Distributors £292,423. This profit, after making all necessary deductions including Profits Tax and the service of the Debenture, covers the 
Preference Dividend and Profits Tax thereon nearly ten times. ‘ 

DIVIDEND. The dividend yield on the Preference Shares at the offered price of 21s. 6d. per share is £5 11s. 8d. per cent. less tax. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. The Group’s investments cover a wide range of production and distribution and the Company is therefore well 
based to withstand a setback in trading in any one field. The Directors expect that subject to any unforeseen circumstances profits can be 
maintained at a figure in excess of the average for the last five years, namely, £615,363. 


Full copies of the Offer for Sale on the terms of which alone application will be considered and forms of application are available from :— 


BANKERS : 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED (New Issue Department), 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, or Branches. 


BROKERS : 
ROWE, SWANN & CO., 22-24, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London; 


d 
ELECTRIC AND GENERAL INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS LIMITED 


8, Cleveland Row, St. James’s, London, S.W.1I. 
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ENGLISH SEWING COTTON CoO., LTD 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


CONFIDENCE IN PRESENT STRENGTH AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


ACTIVE POLICY OF EXPANSION AND PLANT MODERNISATION 


MR LESLIE SHAW ON OUTCOME OF BOARD’S POLICY 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the English Sewing Cotton Company 
Limited will be held on July 29th at the 
offices of the Company, Arkwright House, 
Manchester 3. 


«The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Leslie Shaw, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: I 
have to tell you of a further loss suffered 
by the board. Mr C, J. Kershaw, appointed 
to the board in 1951, died in July of last 
year at the early age of 43. Mr Kershaw 
entered the service of the Company in 1928 
and progressed through the various stages of 
management until he was appointed director 
with responsibility for development. He was 
ai young man of great promise and his pass- 
img at this early age has been keenly felt by 
his colleagwes and friends. He left a widow 
and four sons. 


Revenue for the year of the Group, ex- 
cluding The American Thread Company, 
amounted to £1,163,000. Dividends from 
The American Thread Company amounted 
to £110,152, making a total of £1,273,152. 
Tax provisions are £620,248, leaving net 
revenue after tax of £652,904. 


This represents a very satisfactory result 
for the year’s work and the elimination of 
dangerous inflation in the value of stocks 
means that the Company’s affairs are appre- 
ciably stronger than they have been in the 
past few years. 


The accounts as presented are designed to 
show the state of the Company’s affairs as 
clearly as possible and there is no point in 
reiterating figures. I feel, however, that I 
might supplement them by comment where 
this will serve a useful purpose. Before 
doing so, I would like to refer to the circular 
letter sent to all stockholders in December 
last and to the actions which have followed 
from that letter. 


BOARD’S CIRCULAR LETTER 


The letter explained the Company’s posi- 
tion as your directors saw it in December 
and I am quoting it in full as part of my 
statement so that you can conveniently 
refresh your memory. 


“The directors of you® Company have 
been perturbed about the recent severe 
fluctuations in the price of the Company’s 
ordinary stock and by persistent rumours 
of a possible offer for the stock from 
some unspecified source. This rumour 
has been coupled with suggestions for 
the disposal of the Company’s investment 
in the USA. . 


“The mere fact of the fluctuations and of 
the rumours has made it necessary for your 
directors to consider what their duty is at 
this time. 


“They have been made aware of three 
effects which are harmful to the Company. 


“1. A feeling of alarm and uncertainty has 
spread through the Company’s staff, par- 
Ucularly in management, administrative and 





technical grades. The close knit and happy 
relationship of all grades of the Company’s 
employees is the result of years of careful 
work. Your board regard this feeling of 
mutual trust and regard as one of the most 
vituable of the Company’s assets. The 
Company has a fine body of workers in 
all grades and any loss of confidence would 
be a severe blow to its well-being. 


“2. The Company has valuable business 
connections in many parts of the world and 
is at present engaged in creating further ties. 
The possibility of a change in the direction 
of policy and the rumours of a possible dis- 
posal of the Company’s American interests 
can be very damaging. 


“3. Relations with The American Thread 
Company directors and executives have been 
built up on the basis of mutual trust and 
esteem and the affairs of the two companies 
are so closely knit as to make the mere sug- 
gestion of a possible split very harmful to the 
interests of both companies and, therefore, 
to the stockholders. 


“Your board has no evidence of any 
major change in ownership of shares and the 
indications are that the fluctuation in price 
is caused by the fact that the bulk of the 
stock is held by stockholders who regard it 
as a secure, long-term investment. 


“Your board has no knowledge whatso- 
ever of any prospective bid or of any attempt 
to secure control of the Company. 


“Apart from their concern about the 
effects mentioned above, your directors are 
alive to their responsibility to stockholders. 
Many stockholders who follow the Com- 
pany’s affairs closely are aware of the posi- 
tion of strength which has followed the 
boards conservative dividend policy. The 
Company has, however, many thousands of 
small stockholders who have held their stock 
for years and who may not be fully aware 
of all the implications of policy in recent 
years. 


“ After careful consideration and after ob- 
taining the best advice they could, your 
directors feel that it behoves them to write 
to all stockholders giving their interpreta- 
tion of the state of the Company’s affairs as 
revealed in its published accounts and as 
conditioned by events since the 1952 accounts 
were prepared, 


“During the past few years, trading has 
been conducted under inflationary conditions 
with substantial price rises and consequent 
stock inflation. This has led to large ‘ paper ’ 
profits and your board has thought it in the 
best interest of the stockholders to pursue 
a conservative policy of dividend distribu- 
tion. This policy has been fully explained 
in the various ‘ Chairman’s Statements’ and 
supplementary notes issued with the annual 
accounts. 


DIRECTORS’ POLICY 


“The board’s policy in recent years may 
be summed up as follows :— 
“1. In view of the large number of small 


stockholders looking to the Company for s 
steady income, the board has been anxious 
not to recommend any increase in dividend 
unless there was a prospect of continuity. 
Over the recent years, the dividend has been 
increased from 5 per cent per annum in 1945 
to 124 per cent in 1950-51-52. 


“2. The board has been concerned to con- 
serve the Company’s cash so long as it was 
faced with the need for large sums of money 
to finance stocks at enhanced prices; to 
rehabilitate and re-equip the mills and to 
re-locate manufacturing plant where the 
trend in export markets indicated that this 
was necessary to protect the Company’s 
business. 


“3. The rapid rise in prices, in the post- 
war years led to inflated profits and was 
bound to be followed by a severe fall. It 
was, therefore, extremely important that the 
resources of the Company should be con- 
served against that contingency. 


“The result of this policy has been to 
retain in the Company and The American 
Thread Company a substantial proportion of 
the profits accruing in the period since the 
end of the war. 


“ Apart from reconstruction and the finan- 
cing of stocks at higher prices large sums 
have been spent on expansion of the two 
companies’ productive resources. In the 
case of The American Thread Company, 
despite the fact that the retained profits 
since 1946 have been of the order of 
£2,500,000, this company, at January 3, 
1953, owed to its bankers on short- and 
medium-term notes, a sum equivalent to 
about £5 million. 


“It is at present operating at a low level 
of profit and the prospects are that very 
modest dividends will be received from the 
investment for the next few years. As re- 
ported with the 1952 accounts, the period 
of expansion must of necessity be followed 
by a period of consolidation. 


“The parent Company during 1953 has re- 
covered from the effect of the recession in 
1952 and, so far as can be ascertained at 
present, will produce very satisfactory 
results for 1953. It is not possible to 
forecast what might happen beyond that 
period. 


“The aggregate trading results of the 
parent Company and American Thread 
Company in 1952 resulted in a loss. Your 
directors maintained the distribution on 
ordinary stock at 124 per cent and this was 
an indication of their confidence in the 
Company’s present strength and future 
prospects. 


“Furthermore, they transferred £250,000 
from stock reserve to general reserve as an 
indication that their anxiety about high 
prices had diminished. The point was made © 
clear in the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the accounts. 


“In 1953 we have succeeded in reducing 
stock substantially with a consequent 
strengthening of the cash position. Large . 
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sums of money will still be required to com- 
plete mill modernisation, but, in the absence 
of a major recession, it is clear that your 
board will find itself able to pursue a more 
liberal policy of dividend distribution than 
hitherto. 


“I¢ will be several months before the 
board is able to determine with any accuracy 
the results of 1953 trading, but existing re- 
serves are sufficient to support an appreciably 
higher dividend. The policy of preserving 
the Company’s assets and maintaining a 
steady dividend will be followed as far as is 
consistent with ensuring that the market 
value of the stock bears some relation to the 
worth of the Company’s undertakings. The 
board anticipates that the total dividend dis- 
tributable in respect of 1953, will be of the 
order of 20 per cent on existing ordinary 
stock, and it is intended to declare a second 
interim dividend of 5 per cent payable in 
March, 1954. 


“ BREAK-UP” VALUE 


“One further point remains. A number 
of statements have been issued from outside 
sources purporting to show that the value of 
the Company’ s ordinary stock on a ‘ break- 
up’ basis is anywhere between £6 and £10 
per £1 of stock. These calculations are of 
little value, because it is not possible to say 
what the value of the Company’s under- 
takings would be if its entity was destroyed. 
The value of assets is, in the final analysis, 
determined by what they will earn in the 
future. 


“Your board admits, however, that be- 
cause of the devaluation of sterling and be- 
cause of the policy of conservation of assets 
pursued in recent years, the true worth of the 
Company is not shown in the parent Com- 
pany s balance sheet. It is broadly true to 
say that this applies, and after a period of 
inflation is bound to apply, to any soundly 
managed concern. 


“In view of present circumstances, how- 
ever, your board has decided to seek the per- 
mission of the Capital Issues Committee to 
issue bonus shares on a £1 for £1 basis, 
thus increasing the ordinary stock to 
£4 million. 


“In conclusion your directors wish to 
state that they have been reluctant to issue 
a statement of this length, but they feel that 
they would be failing in their duty to stock- 
holders if, at a time when stockholders may 
wish for guidance they did not comment on 
the decision to indicate the size of the prob- 
able dividend for 1953 and their intention to 
declare a bonus issue.” 


CORRECT APPRECIATION OF THE 
POSITION 


There is nothing I wish to add to or sub- 
tract from the statement, but the background 
of your directors’ thoughts might be of 
interest. Your board was fully aware of the 
position of strength which had been created 
by retaining in the business a large propor- 
tion of earnings. So long as prices were 
inflated and there was a risk of substantial. 
loss, any prudent board was bound to feel 
constrained to follow a policy of conserving 
resources. The expected adjustment came in 
1952 and was less severe in its impact than 
it might have been. Although the results for 
the year did not justify such a course, 
having in mind its declared policy of steady 
dividends and having regard to the 
Company’s strong. reserves, the board 
maintained its dividend distribution at 
123 per cent. 


Whilst there is always the risk of further 
depreciation, particularly as circumstances 


might arise in which the “£” would in- 
crease in value and so bring about a further 
fall in the sterling prices of commodities, it 
is felt that the risks are nothing like so great 


as when commodity prices were at the in- 
flated levels of the past few years. our 
board had, therefore, to consider how it 
should deal with the changing circumstances 
in order to ensure that the stockholders 
appreciated to- the full the implications of 
the balance sheet and accounts. 


The first thing your board did was to 
bring up to date the balance sheets of sub- 
sidiary companies where substantial amounts 
had been retained for a number of years in 
order to provide finance for expansion and 
modernisation. Early in 1953 it was decided 
to apply to the Capital Issues Committee for 
permission to capitalise reserves and increase 
the issued capital of certain of these 
subsidiary companies. This was the first of 
many moves in a careful appraisal of the 
Company’s assets, being a mecessary pre- 
liminary to future action. It was also clear 
to your directors, from the trend of sales, 
that 1953 was likely to show a substantial 
recovery in earnings. 


Your directors were, therefore, concerned 
and embarrassed by the activity in shares 
which arose from the unfounded rumours 
mentioned in the circular letter. As explained 
in that letter, they took the view that it was 
their duty to the stockholders to warn them 
that the market value of the shares might not 
fully reflect the value of the Company’s 
business. 


The proposals mentioned in the letter have 
been put into effect. Permission of the 
Capital Issues Committee to issue bonus 
shares having been granted, they have now 
been issued. This does not show in the 
present accounts as they concern the 
position as at December 31, 1953. The 
— will be reflected in the accounts for 
954. 


Since December, nothing has happened 
which gives your directors any reason to feel 
that their appreciation of the position at that 
time was not correct. 


Because of the heavy borrowings on short 
terms, I warned stockholders that the Com- 
pany was likely to receive modest: dividends 
from The American Thread Company until 
its liquid position was stronger. Your board, 
and the board of The American Thread 
Company, have been examining this matter 
for a considerable time and I am pleased to 
be able to tell you that a portion of the short- 
term debt has been replaced by a loan of 
$7,500,000. It is impossible to forecast the 
future trend of dividends from America as 
this will depend on the state of trade, but 
your directors are glad that it has been pos- 
sible to substitute for this amount of short- 
term borrowings a loan due serially over a 
period of fifteen years. 


PARENT COMPANY’S RESULTS AND 
PROSPECTS 


I now turn to the parent Company’s results 
for 1953. I reported in my _ statement 
attached to the 1952 accounts that during the 
1952 recession we had pursued a policy of 

“ making to stock ” in order to keep our mills 
employed and in the view that the recession 
in trade was of a temporary nature. Our 
expectations were realised and during 1953 
we liquidated large stocks of thread and yarn. 
Sales were substantially in excess of produc- 
tion and consequently they represent a figure 
not likely to be repeated. 


The satisfactory nature of the year’s result 
does not blind us to certain underlying trends 
which were mentioned last year and which 
are disturbing in their import. We are 
tending to lose business in a number of 
foreign markets, due mainly to economic 
nationalism, and we have been compelled to 
start manufacture in some markets in substi- 
tution for production in the United Kingdom. 
All this represents added difficulty in doing 
business. 


We have not been content to fight a merely 
defensive action, but have pursued a policy 
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of expansion which is bearing fruit. Although 
it is unlikely that the parent Company will 
continue on the present high level of earn- 
ings, your directors have felt sufficient. confi- 
dence in the future to justify the substantial 
increase in dividend and I see no reason why, 
given reasonable trading conditions, we 
should not maintain and possibly improve 
this rate of distribution. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Considerable work in modernisation and 
re-equipment was done during the year. Our 
building schemes are making good progress, 
while machinery re-equipment continues at 
a steady pace. A total of £480,745 was spent 
on group capital account in addition to large 
sums on repairs and maintenance. 


A note on the balance sheet shows that 
we are committed for an expenditure of 
£606,333 on outstanding contracts as at 
December 31, 1953. The total amounts 
authorised by the board at the present time 
are considerably in excess of this sum and 
we are faced with a continuance of heavy 
expenditure in maintaining our mills at a 
standard we think necessary. It will be 
understood that at any given time we may 
feel reasonably content that our plant and 
methods are up to date, but that from year 


to year our conception of what is necessary - 


alters with the improvements in production 
techniques which are becoming available to 
us. We are determined that the equipment 
of the Company shall be of the highest stan- 
dard, as we believe that this is the only way 
in which we .can continue to give our 
workers a secure livelihood and preserve and 
enhance the profitability of the Company’s 
operations. 


So far as supplies are concerned we have 
experienced an easier year in that fluctuations 
in price have been less marked. The 
approaching cessation of the activities of the 
Raw Cotton Commission and our decision to 
buy supplies in the market, has meant that 
we have had to carry much, larger cotton 
stocks than hitherto. This is not fully re- 
flected in the accounts, but it means that at 
certain periods of the year we have a heavy 
demand for stock accommodation and for 
money to finance it. Despite this increased 
outlay of money we are convinced that 
the freeing of cotton buying will react 
to the benefit of the Company and of 
its customers, 


ACTIVITIES OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our knitting subsidiaries have overcome 
the difficulties experienced in 1952 and have 
had a year of full and fruitful activity. The 
rebuilding of our Brown Street factory at 
Congleton is proceeding apace and some 
parts of the new building are now occupied 
by our workers. We hope to complete 
the whole scheme towards the end of 
this year. 


Our weaving subsidiary has increased sales 
appreciably. Margins are very poor and 
profits are inadequate, but there has been 
marked progress in the reconditioning of the 
mill and we are-building up an efficient and 
useful unit which will make its due contri- 
bution to group revenue. 


You will see from the president’s report 
to the stockholders that The American 
Thread Company has experienced a better 
year. Competition in America is intense, but 
the Company is now reaping benefit from the 
re- equipment programme which has been 
carried out in recent years and from which 
further benefits will accrue. 


Continuing in its intention to broaden and 
expand the Company’s activity, the board has 
in the past year invested in two merchant 
firms. 


Your board’s management policy with 
subsidiary companies is to leave them as 
distinct and separate entities, operating under 
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their own management and control, having 
their own business connections and pro- 
ducing their own trading accounts. We 
believe that by this method we obtain the 
best results for the individual companies and 
reap the greatest benefit for the group as a 
whole. Your board has other projects in 
mind designed to offset fluctuations of trade 
and to ensure the maintenance of high 
revenue. 


EXCELLENT LABOUR RELATIONS 


Relations with our workers and _ their 
unions continue to be excellent and we are 
receiving full and constructive help in achiev- 
ing improved efficiency. Our mills, with one 
exception, are operating under modern work 
study techniques. The one remaining mill 
is under study at the present time—the delay 
being due to our unreadiness, not to worker 
resistance. I stress this because Lancashire 
operatives have on occasion been accused of 
unwillingness to adopt new methods. Those 
who know of the scars left by the depression 
of the 1930’s will appreciate the courage 
which the sacrifice of old safeguards and 
customs entails. I must also pay tribute to 
the statesmanlike attitude of the unions with 
whom we have dealings. They are hard 
bargainers, but they have overcome many 
prejudices in their consideration of their 
members’ true interests, 


A period of intense development in think- 
ing, as well as in techniques, has imposed a 
heavy burden on management, and I wish to 
place on record the board’s appreciation of 
the loyalty and industry of the Company’s 
most Important assets—managements at all 
levels and workers in all grades. 


We cannot guarantee good trade and pro- 
gress in the future, but so far as lies in our 
power we are ensuring a continuance of the 
good record of the past few years. 


TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


CONTINUED HIGH LEVEL OF SALES 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Telephone Manufacturing Company 
Limited, was held on July Sth in London, 
Mr Fred T. Jackson, OBE, CompIEE (chair- 
man and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Our sales have continued at a high level, 
and 20 per cent of the turnover was exported. 
We are finding that competition is very keen 
for export business, particularly from 
Germany. The work we have in hand will 
keep us busy for the remainder of the current 
year, but prices are much keener and we are 
finding new business more difficult to secure. 


I think we can attribute a great deal of our 
success to constant work on development, 
for, in proportion to its turnover, your com- 
pany spends much on development and is 
well known for so doirtg. 


I referred in 1951 to the establishment, in 
Partnership, of a factory in Sydney, Australia. 
Progress is being made there and we think 
that eventually it will be very successful. 


_The Canadian Branch in Toronto con- 
tinues to be active. I am of the opinion that 
'n time this too will be a successful venture. 


I must refer to the heavy burden of taxa- 
uon which all industry has to bear. Look- 
ing ahead, this heavy taxation is bound to 
have a very severe effect on the country’s 
economy, for if part of the amount paid away 
i taxes were utilised in industry it would 
produce revenue, provide employment and 
everyone would be better off. 


The report was adopted and a total divi- 
lend of 10 per cent approved. 
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DICTAPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 
MR C. KING WOODBRIDGP'S ADDRESS 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Dictaphone Company Limited was held 
on July Ist at the registered office of the 
company, 17, Stratford Place, London, W. 


Mr C. King Woodbridge, chairman of 
Dictaphone Company Limited and chairman 
of Dictaphone Corporation, New York, who 
presided, reported that sales for the first six 
months of 1954 indicated an additional in- 
crease of nearly 30 per cent in total sales for 
1954. 


Referring to the profit of the company, Mr 
Woodbridge said in his address: The net 
profit for the year 1953, after payment of 
taxes, amounted to 8.84 per cent on sales. 
Profit for the current year is running at 
roughly twice that figure. 


Largely because of the very substantial tax 
burden it was possible to re-invest only 12 
per cent of our earnings in our business. 
Elimination of the excess profits tax at Janu- 
ary Ist last is a welcome step in the right 
direction, which will permit us to make more 
effective use of the earnings of our company. 


While all departments have shown sub- 
stantial increases during the year under re- 
view, our export operation is worthy of 
particular comment. In 1953 we exported 
no less than 69 per cent of our production 
and in 1954 our export business to date 
accounts. for an even higher percentage of 
our sales. We are exporting to all free 
countries of Europe; to the entire British 
Empire, including Canada ; and to an ever- 
increasing number of countries in other parts 
of the world. 


‘We attribute the success of our world- 
_wide business to the fact that, in sixty-six 
years’ experience as specialists in the manu- 
facture of dictating machines, we have never 
compromised with quality. Our British- 
made Time-Master model is a fine precision 
machine, constructed of highest quality com- 
ponents by the most skilled craftsmen avail- 
able. As a result, we find ourselves to-day 
in the strongest competitive position we have 
ever enjoyed. 


Despite this increasing measure of success, 
we are not becoming complacent. Competi- 
tion is still keen and has increased during 
the year under review, and while we have 
much less to fear than our competitors, by 
reason of our position of leadership and the 
far greater experience we possess, we are by 
no means content. Our laboratories, both in 
Great Britain and the United States, are 
constantly introducing improvements, not 
only to the already successful Time-Master 
model, but also to our exclusive plastic 
Dictabelt record, which is the heart and soul 
of our machine. 


Within the limits imposed by the restrictive 
taxes, we have continued our policy of 
expanding our manufacturing operations by 
bringing into our plant the manufacture of 
additional components. We have also con- 
tinued our policy of improving and expanding 
facilities for handling our business in the 
field. Our executive offices, as well as our 
London sales and service office, have been 
moved to new and improved quarters in the 
West End of London. 


Referring to the world-wide Dictaphone 
organisation, the chairman said: Products 
bearing the Dictaphone trade mark are being 
actively sold in more than 70 countries. One 
of the very attractive features of our after 
sales service of a Dictaphone Time-Master 
dictating machine is. our Travel Service, 
whereby customers who are away from their 





offices may borrow a machine for a few days 
from our branches or representative in which- 
ever city they may be visiting. 

In the United States alone we ‘have more 
than 20,000 users who take advantage of the 
Dictaphone Travel Service. Any opportunity 
of increasing our overseas business never 
passes us by, and through our overseas estab- 
lishments we are able to extend full service 
facilities to “ Time-Master ” users who may 
be travelling in those countries where we are 
established. 


You will, I know, expect me to refer to our 
parent company, the Dictaphone Corporation, 
which has now completed 66 years of success- 
ful trading in the USA and Canada, and it 
was my pleasure, when addressing the stock- 
holders at the annual general meeting held in 
New York in May, to report an increase in 
turnover with a corresponding increase in the 
net profit. 


Having referred to these successes, may I 
tell you how, in my opinion, all this is 
possible ? Apart from the fact that we are 
making and marketing a good article, our 
success is made possible by the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the company’s employees, who 
are all the time improving the quality of our 
production and increasing the value of the 
service we are able to give our customers. 
These factors have materially contributed to 
the results which I am pleased to report. 


During -my visits to this country I have 
been particularly impressed with the progres- 
sive attitude of industry and business gener- 
ally, and I may perhaps be forgiven, and I 
am sure I shall not be misunderstood, if I 
suggest that this company, by the introduc- 
tion of the Dictaphone “ Time-Master” 
dictating and transcribing machine, has 
made a very substantial contribution to the 
efficiency of the many companies we are 
privileged to serve. These include some of 
the leading industrialists, banks and insurance 
companies. A very large number of machines 
bearing the Dictaphone trade mark have also 
been supplied to various departments of her 
Majesty’s Government. 


During the year 1953 Mr Gordon Paterson, 
who has occupied the position of managing 
director of the company since 1947, asked 
to be relieved of his responsibilities in order 
that he might, for personal reasons, return 
to his home in America. In his place the 
board has appointed Mr Robert W. Belcher, 
a former member of the staff of the cor- 
poration’s United States headquarters. 


In my opinion, the spectacular success of 
Dictaphone Company Limited, is another 
fine example of the fact that the combination 
of British and American people, working 
together under the right conditions and 
direction, is an unbeatable team. We have 
full confidence in our staff, and are sure that 
this business will continue to grow and 
progress. 


I would like to express the appreciation 
of the board to the chief operating officials, 
the heads of departments on the manufac- 
turing side, our salesmen on the road and 
all those who in any way contribute to the 
success of our company. The board is 
conscious that with the continuation of the 
co-operation and interest, which is every- 
where in evidence throughout the company’s 
activities, we need feel no concern for the 
future. : 


The report. and accounts were adopted 
unanimously and the retiring directors, Mr 
C. Harold Vernon and Mr F. Graham Maw, 
were re-elected. 
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THE MERCANTILE AND GENERAL REINSURANCE 


COMPANY 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


LIFE DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES EXTENDED 


MR H. K. GOSCHEN ON CONTINUED AND RAPID GROWTH 


The annual general meeting of The 
Mercantile and General Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held on July 27th, at 
the company’s chief office at Moorfields 
House, Tenter Street, Moorgate, London, 
E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Hugh Kenneth Goschen, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1953 : 


Before proceeding to the report of our 
activities for the year, I would like to refer 
to the appointment of Mr D. A. Stirling to 
the board. Mr Stirling brings with him a 
valuable store of knowledge and experience 
of banking and finance, which cannot fail to 
be of great use to the company, and we count 
ourselves most fortunate in having been able 
to secure his services. 


I am glad once again to pay a tribute to 
our officialse and staff. Mr Calburn, our 
general manager, and his team of officials, 
have been tireless in their efforts to build up 
the company on sound foundations, and 
every member of the staff has co-operated 
loyally with them in this endeavour. The 
maintenance and development of our inter- 
national business depend upon a high stan- 
dard of personal service to the company’s 
ceding friends. This spirit of service is 
shared throughout our organisation of keen 
and energetic men and women. 


The accounts now presented show a further 
increase of capital. On November 17, 1953, 
a resolution was passed at an extraordinary 
general meeting, increasing the paid-up share 
capital once more by £50,000 by the issue of 
43,000 further “A” shares of £1 each fully 
paid, and by the payment of a further 8d. on 
the 210,000 partly paid shares, which are 
now paid up to 4s. per £1 share. 


You will be pleased to see that there has 
also been a further expansion of business. 
The net premium figure at £7,533,355 was 
once more a record, and means an increase 
of over 15 per cent against that for 1952. I 
must, however, sound a note of warning. 
During the postwar period we have been 
accustomed to look for a certain natural 
growth of our business from year to year, 
distinct from that due to the development of 
our connections, Of. recent years I have 
referred to a lessening of this automatic trend 
and signs are not now lacking that, with the 
return of more stable monetary values, we 
may have to reckon with a greater stability, 
or even a certain natural contraction of 
premium income, the more so in view of the 
general and continuing increase in the sums 
retained for own account by the original 
ceding companies. We should not, therefore, 
expect that we shall again in 1954 be able 
to report an expansion of business at the 
rate which our shareholders must have come 
now to regard almost as a matter of course 
after seven years of continuous and rapid 
growth. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


Against this background the development 
of the fire account must be regarded as 
satisfactory. But to look for any substantial 
growth in the immediate future would be 


over-optimistic and, in fact, the maintenance 
of the fire account at its present level, over 
three times’ that of 1946, the first full post- 
war year, will call for the full deployment of 
all our resources of initiative, service and 
enterprise. At the same time no opportunity 
is lost of exploring the possibilities of new 
forms and fields for our endeavours, and it is 
satisfactory to record that our efforts are 
meeting with some measure of success. The 
business of the fire department yielded a 
satisfactory profit. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The results of the accident department un- 
fortunately show a loss under the general 
section. This was mainly attributable to 
adverse results in the motor, public liability 
and fidelity guarantee sections. Burglary and 
miscellaneous business have again shown re- 
duced profits, the latter mainly due to the 
heavy flood claims which the company was 
called upon to pay as the result of the 
disasters at the end of January. Aviation 
results improved during the year, and per- 
sonal accident business showed a profit. We 
were not heavily involved in any major air 
catastrophes during 1953. 


It has been noticeable that rates are being 
reduced for personal accident, burglary and 
ordinary third-party business. These classes 
now show a much smaller profit margin than 
in the past, and should the claims experience 
harden to any appreciable extent in the 
future, it is doubtful whether these classes of 
business can remain on a profitable basis. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The marine account shows a levelling-off 
of the rather rapid premium expansion in 
recent years. The less favourable outlook to 
which I referred last year still prevails, and is 
revealed in the harder loss experience which 
the account shows. This, I believe, reflects 
the general tendency in most marine markets 
where keen competition has had the effect of 
depressing rates. We are continuing our 
policy of building up the marine fund. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The life department continued to be ex- 
tremely active, and the net new business 
completed was once again a record at 
£12,599,651, against £10,440,556 in 1952. It 
is also worth ‘while noting that the net 
premium income exceeded £1 million for the 
first time. During the past year, there has 
been an increase in requests for automatic 
cover, both from home and overseas terri- 
tories. There are, of course, sound reasons 
for this. Automatic facilities help in two 
important ways: the direct offices are 
enabled immediately to accept sums _ con- 
siderably in excess of their own retentions 
and can eliminate the delays due to facultative 
reassurance ; moreover, a notable saving in 
costs is achieved by transferring much of the 
routine work to an organisation specially 
equipped, as we are, to handle it. 


In 1953 we extended our activities in life 
within the United Kingdom by the introduc- 
tion of the substandard pool for cases of raised 
blood pressure, and this has aroused much 





interest. The facilities we offer for sub- 
standard business in general are being used 
to an increasing extent. That we can do this 
on sound lines again demonstrates, I feel, the 
value of the professional reinsurer. The 
covering of a number of cases of a similar 
nature received from many different com- 
panies should enable the reinsurer to estab- 
lish fair rating principles for these contentious 
classes of risk. 


It will be observed that the claims by death 
increased considerably, but an increase in the 
claims must be expected as the portfolio 
expands. Our overall mortality experience 
continues to be satisfactory. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


You will see that the total investments and 
loans of the company show a further con- 
siderable increase, being approximately 
£2,157,000 more than the sum invested at 
December 31, 1952. We have continued to 
move cautiously from the position of a few 
years ago, when the bulk of our funds was in 
short-dated Government bonds, towards the 
holding of a larger proportion in medium- 
dated bonds and first-class industrial deben- 
ture and ordinary stocks, and we have in this 
way been able to participate in the general 
improvement which has taken place in the 
prices of Stock Exchange securities. There 
was, I am pleased to say, a satisfactory in- 
crease in the margin between the total market 
value of the company’s securities and the 
value at which they appear in the balance 
sheet.. As time goes on, however, we shall 
inevitably see a reversal of this trend. To 
cover a small percentage fall requires quite a 
considerable sum“of money and, although at 
the moment we have a satisfactory margin, 
it is one which can very quickly disappear in 
a falling market. We have, therefore, thought 
it only prudent again to make transfers to the 
provisions for investment and exchange 
fluctuations. - 


CANADIAN. SUBSIDIARY 


Our Canadian subsidiary—The Mercantile 
and General Reinsurance Company of Canada 
Limited—has had a good year. You will see 
that a profit of $82,997 has been earned on 
the year’s working, which we must consider 
very satisfactory, bearing in mind the heavy 
cost of financing new business and that 1953 
was only the second year of the company’s 
operation. As this company has now become 
firmly established in the Canadian market, it 
was felt advisable to take steps early this year 
to enlarge the organisation so as to be able 
to deal with the increasing business and 
provide the appropriate service to the ceding 
companies who place their business with us. 
General Sir Neil M. Ritchie, GBE, KCB, 
DSO, MC, has now been appointed to the 
post of President. We feel that his consider- 
able administrative experience and gifts of 
leadership, coupled with the roots which he 
already has in that great country, will be of 
the utmost value to this promising company. 
Mr G. M. Huycke, QC, has taken my place 
as chairman of the board, and Mr D. 
Barnard has been promoted to the post of 
general manager. The staff is also being 
increased by the appointment of some techni- 
cal men who have been trained in our own 
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office. We feel that the organisation thus 
strengthened is now fully prepared for further 
expansion. I would like to extend our thanks 
to the board of this company for their help 
and to Mr Barnard for his unflagging efforts. 

You will remember that in my statement 
last year I said that we had arranged to lease 
on a long term the building off Moorgate 
known as “ Moorfields House.” During the 
latter part of the year we moved into this 
building and our whole staff is now concen- 
trated there. We now have adequate space 
for our needs and much improved working 
conditions for the staff. We regard this move 
an important milestone in the company’s 
development and a valuable contribution to 
the efficiency of the organisation. 

It is perhaps worth while noting that we 
now have active business relations in no fewer 
than thirty different countries. It is our policy 
to keep in close personal touch with all our 
business friends wherever they may be, and 
last year our officials travelled over 150,000 
miles in order to bring British reinsurance 
services to these world-wide connections. It 
is a pleasure to pay a tribute of grateful 
Tecognition to our friends for the warm 
welcome and hospitality extended to the 
company’s representatives. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE EXCEEDED 
£5 MILLION 


SIR GEORGE EARLE ON 
EVER-GROWING DEMAND 


The annual general meeting of The 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Limited was held on July 8th in London, 
Sir George Earle, CBE (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 

I would like to draw your attention to our 
total capital expenditure of over £5 million 
in the consolidated accounts. This was 
financed without the issue of fresh capital on 
our part, and fortunately we still have con- 
siderable liquid resources. 

Last year the demand for cement was 
heavily swollen by defence needs and was 
greater than our production. .Sales of our 
other products were satisfactory, and exports 


of cement and other goods were well main- 
tained. 


As we are responsible for about two-thirds 
of the cement production in this country, we 
have a special duty to keep the home market 
supplied and to do our full share of the 
export trade. The only way in which this 
could be done in 1953 was by importing 
cement from the Continent. It was an 
unpleasant decision that had to be made, and 
not a cause of rejoicing as regards profits. 
The cement we imported was sold at the 
home trade price and realised over £800,000 
less than its cost ; this is the main reason for 
the reduction in our trading surplus. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED—STAFF AND 
WORKMEN BENEFIT 


_ The Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
lacturers Limited holds over 80 per cent of 
the British Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Limited, and 100 per cent of the Alpha 
Cement Limited equity. 

For these three companies the trading 
surplus decreased by £625,000 to £9,094,000. 
We set aside £2,888,000, which is £463,000 
more than the previous year, for depreciation 
and. replacement of plant and machinery, 
caving £6,206,000. Provision for taxation 


Gecreased by £1,892,000 to £3,348,000. After - 


deducting directors’ emoluments, debenture 


service, expenditure in connection with flood 
damage, share issue expenses, a subvention 
payment to a subsidiary company and trans- 
fers to general contingencies and dividend 
equalisation reserves, amounting in all to 
£1,821,000—an increase of £637,000—there 
is left for the stockholders £167,000 more 
than last year. 

It is proposed that the major part of this 
increase be passed to them by way of a higher 
dividend. Stockholders in general have had 
a raw deal for many years, and the increases 
we have been able to make in the amounts 
distributable to them are still far below the 
rise in wages and in the cost of living. 


I am glad that our staff and workmen will 
benefit from the increased dividend through 
their profit-sharing scheme. 

Apart from expressing our gratitude for the 
investment allowance, I do not intend to talk 
about taxation, for practically every company 
chairman, including myself, has explained 
the dire effects of our present taxation on 
incentive, and also the difficulties in providing 
for the replacement of fixed ‘assets. It is 
indeed a serious matter and Mr Butler is no 
doubt even more aware of the position than 
any company chairman ; I am sure he will do 
what can be done to put it right. The reason 
for taxation is to produce the money the 
Government spends, and it does seem that 
something more could and should be done 
regarding this expenditure. 


FUTURE PRODUCTION 


We have decided to build two new works 
in England, at Westbury in Wiltshire and 
Cauldon in Staffordshire. The grinding and 
packing plant at Widnes which will take its 
clinker from the sulphuric acid plant of the 
United Sulphuric Acid Corporation is 
finished, but it will be next year before the 
clinker is available. As mentioned last year, 
we have also agreed to purchase all the 
cement which will be produced from the 
sulphuric acid plant at Whitehaven, and to 
give the makers, Solway Chemicals Limited, 
any technical advice they may require on 
cement. The quality of the cement to be 
produced at Widnes and Whitehaven should 
be very satisfactory. 

These four new sources of supply will give 
us rather more than half a million tons of 
annual production. In addition, our works 
department and research staff have certain 
new developments, and we shall be dis- 
appointed if these do not give us increased 
output from our existing works, and also 
reduce our fuel consumption. 


The demand for cement, owing to new 
and improved uses, normally increases by 
about 5 per cent per annum. We think, 
therefore, that our production will be 
absorbed, taking the long-term view. Boom 
conditions cannot last for ever, but as it 
takes approximately three years to build a 
works nowadays one must, in this question 
of production, look some way ahead. 

After reviewing the group’s activities in 
overseas markets, the statement continues: 

Further progress has been made in our 
production per man-hour. It was 1.5 per 
cent higher than in 1952, and 25.6 per cent 
higher than prewar. The comparative figure 
for our men’s earnings is approximately 200 
per cent above 1938 for the same number of 
hours worked. 

The question of dust emission from our 
factories has again received our very closest 
attention during the year. I hope that the 
fact that since the war we have spent 
£789,967 on dust-prevention plant at our 
works will convince our neighbours that we 
are treating this matter very seriously. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 


the final dividend of 2s. 6d. on each £1 unit 


of ordinary stock, making with the interim 
payment of ls. a total of 3s. 6d. for the year, 
was approved. 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED TREND OF TRADING 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
The Morgan Crucible Company, Limited will 
be held on July 28th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr P. Lindsay, OBE, 
MC, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts : 


Towards the end of the last calendar year 
a welcome improvement in the climate of 
British trade became apparent, despite the 
opposite trend in USA. Our business has 
shared in this improvement and in con- 
sequence our order book has a healthier 
colour than at the corresponding period last 
year. This happy state is not reflected in the 
year’s sales turnover which is appreciably less 
than in 1952-53, though the fall in foreign is 
relatively less than in home sales in spite of 
the well known difficulties with which the 
British exporter is confronted. 


Having regard to the fall in sales turnover, 
I am glad to say that our net group profit, 
after tax, is only slightly less than that of 
the previous year. This could not have been 
achieved without a continuing improvement 
in management and production technique in 
which workers, at all levels, have co-operated. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT STATEMENT 


The most significant feature is the con- 
siderable growth of liquidity revealed in the 
amount and nature of current assets in rela- 
tion to current liabilities. This is due partly 
to planned reduction in stocks as well as to 
the cumulative effect of restraint on disposal 
of resources, Against the increase in net 
liquid assets I draw attention to a small but 
significant reduction which has not been ex- 
perienced for many years in the value of 
fixed assets. This is due to the near com- 
pletion of a five year programme which has 
involved total capital expenditure of over 
£2,500,000. A cumulative effect of this ex- 
penditure is revealed in our profit statement 
by the charge of over £300,000 against depre- 
ciation, or double the amount which was in- 
curred five years ago. Let no one infer that 
now we will hesitate to embark on further 
large scale capital investment when occasion 
arises. 


PROSPECTS 


Shareholders may assume from my survey 
that I look to improved results in the current 
year. That is so, provided of course present 
trade trends are not reversed. As to that, 
one may ask why British trade, since the 
dawn of 1954, has turned out better than most 
of us foresaw. 


There have been doubtless a number of 
contributory factors; a more favourable 
money market climate and expansion of our 
gold reserves. There has been also a delayed 
stimulus, resulting from improvement in 
terms of trade. I am of the opinion, however, 
that above all, we are experiencing now the 
real benefit of postwar capital expenditure 
and improved management, resulting from 
the courage and enterprise of British industry. 
The consequent check to rising costs, accom- 
panied by increased production, has slowly 
but surely contributed to increased consump- 
tion and general well-being. 


We feel that the growth of resources 
revealed in the balance sheet, coupled with 
an improvement in profit outlook, justifies 
a modest increase in appropriation for divi- 
dend. In consequence, the proposal in the 
directors’ report is that the final dividend be 
increased 1} per cent to 10} per cent, making 
with the interim a total distribution of 14 
per cent. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 


INCREASED PROFITS 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


SIR PHILIP WARTER ON BOARD’S 
PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Associated British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, will be held on July 28th in London. 
The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Philip 
Warter: 


Trading profits of the group at £2,213,312 
show a rise of £145,536 over the correspond- 
ing figure for last year. The group net profit 
before taxation has increased from £1,477,275 
to £1,669,857, and after providing £1,104,573 
for taxation, the net profit amounts to 
£565,284, as against £498,077. 


As a result of further progress towards 
the settlement of deferred repairs and 
E.P.T. liabilities a further sum of £250,000 
has been released from the provisions for 
taxation. Including the balance brought 
forward of £266,389, the total amount avail- 
able is thus £1,058,859. 


We are making substantial progress in 
equipping the theatres with new projection 
and sound systems which involve, of neces- 
sity, the expenditure of a very large sum. 
Accordingly a sum of £450,000 has been 
transferred to a development reserve. 


After meeting the fixed preferential divi- 
dends, £189,750 (£181,125) and providing 
for a total distribution of 20 per cent on the 
ordinary stock (20 per cent), requiring 
£220,000 (£216,250), the balance carried 
forward to next year amounts to £199,109. 


Current assets have risen by no less than 
£476,529 to £2,775,608, of which £1,240,147 
represents cash at ‘bank, on deposit and in 
hand, 


It is noteworthy that this year there is an 
excess of current assets over current liabili- 
ties of £745,006 compared with a deficiency 
a year ago of £35,237. Your directors have 
been able, since the date of the accounts, to 
repay slightly more than £1 million sail the 
secured indebtedness. 


Although television continues to be a) 
strong competitor for the public’s entertain- 
ment I feel quite confident that the films 
coming forward in CinemaScope and other 
new media, as a result of the reorganisation 
which has been going on in the major 
studios, are of sufficiently good quality to 
ensure that the industry in this country will 
hold its own from now on. 


The progressive policy adopted by your 
board in the equipment of the Corporation’s 
cinemas with wide screens, anamorphic 
lenses and stereophonic sound equipment 
continues as fast as the component parts 
become available. 


During the past two years I have found 
it necessary to be cautious in my approach 
to the future since it was evident that there 
were considerable changes taking place 
within the industry, both here and in 
America, which might result in difficult 
trading conditions over a long period. 
There is ample evidence, however, that 
the public’s reaction to good films is as great 
as it ever was, and with our progressive 
policy of equipment for films in the new 
media we can look forward to a steady 
supply of box-office attractions once the 
temporary shortage of films has been over- 
come. 

Having regard to all these factors I think 
we are entitled to take a much more 


optimistic view of the future than we have 
done for some time past. 
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WIGGINS, TEAPE & CO. (919) LTD. 


HOME AND OVERSEAS 
SALES EXPANSION 


TRADE IMPROVEMENT CONTINUES 


The 35th annual general meeting of 
Wiggins, Teape & Company (1919) Limited 
was held on Thursday, July 8, 1954, in 
London, Mr L. W. Farrow, CBE, the chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, circulated with the 
report : — 


I referred in my statement last year to the 
more promising outlook for your group for 
the year 1953. I am glad to inform you that 
the improvement in the paper trade to which 
I referred continued throughout the remain- 
ing part of the year. As a result of this, we 
were able to keep all our mills running to full 
capacity but even with some overtime work- 
ing we were not able to keep pace with all 
the demands of our customers, this situation 
getting more difficult as the year progressed. 
Our stocks of finished products by the end 
of the year had become embarrassingly low. 
The prices of our main raw materials and the 
sale prices of our finished products remained 
reasonably stabilised during the year. 


The volume of the production of paper at 
your group’s mills in 1953 was very nearly 
equal to that of the record year: of 1951. 
On the other hand, the volume of sales of 
paper produced at your mills was a record in 
the ‘history of the company. This resulted 
in the reduction of stocks of paper to which 
I have referred. Trade in the overseas 
markets showed a considerable expansion 
over 1952. 


PROGRESS OF MERCHANTING BUSINESS 


The volume of our merchanting business 
both at home and overseas showed great 
improvement during the year as compared 
with the year 1952. The supplying mills 
both at home and abroad have been most co- 
operative in helping us to meet the demands 
of our customers. 


The results of our subsidiary company, 
Pirie, Appleton and Company Limited, 
together with its group of companies overseas, 
which manufactures envelopes and stationery, 
were not altogether satisfactory but I am 
glad to say that the results of the second 
half of 1953 were considerably better than 
those of the first half. 


Stockholders were fully informed in my 
circular to them dated October 22nd last as 
to the financial set-up of your group of com- 
panies in Australia. Satisfactory progress is 
being made with the building of the mill. 


The trading ‘profit for 1953 of the South 
African Pulp & Paper Industries Limited, 
in which your company has a substantial 
interest, showed a slight recession on that for 
the year 1952, but the company paid the 
same dividend, notwithstanding this slight 
setback. The erection of the new mill on 
the site at the Tugela River in South Africa 
is nearing completion and it is expected that 
production will commence there in the near 
future. I am glad to be able to report that 
our relations with the management of South 
African Pulp & Paper Industries Limited, 
continue to be most cordial. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIALITY AND 
INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 


In my last statement I referred to our 
output of speciality and industrial papers and 
the progress made by our technological staff 





in their development. I am glad to be able 
to state that the output and quality of these 
papers again has improved substantially. 
During the past year we have reorganised a 
machine at our Dover mill to enable us to 
meet the exacting requirements of one im- 
portant industrial paper, and I am glad to 
report that the product has come up to 
expectations. Our research staff has con- 
tinued to foster all forms of recording instru- 
ments on our papermaking machines so that 
more and more of our production is coming 
under continuous measurement rather than 
being subjected to “ spot” tests. We believe 
that this more rigid control will definitely 
assist the printer and the converter in their 
quest for the faster running of their machines 
and higher quality products. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


With regard to the consolidated balance 
sheet of the Wiggins, Teape Group of com- 
panies, it will be seen that, taking into 
account the amounts set aside for future 
income tax, the surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities amounts at the end of 1953 
to £8,246,064, compared with £7,413,747 at 
the end of 1952. 


The following shows the amounts for 
which fixed assets, excluding freehold land 
and motor vehicles, are insured, compared 
with the values appearing in the consolidated 
balance sheet : 


Insured Values : — - 
Building... av ee» 6,605,281 
Plant, Machinery, | etc. pes ees 9,592,570 

£16,197,851 


Balance Sheet Values, including Freehold 
Land and Motor Vehicles :— £ 
Total as per Schedule on page 12 9,756,603 


Less : Provisions for Obsolescence 
and Renewals on page 6 2,192,603 
£7,564,600 


TRADING RESULTS 


Upon turning to the consolidated profit 
and loss account on pages 4 and 5, it will 
be seen that the trading profits (subject to 
the items detailed on page 4) of the group for 
1953 amounted to £3,873,485, compared with 
£2,183,935 (before adding the transfer from 
paper ‘and raw material stocks reserves of 
which a full explanation was given in the 
directors’ report last year). Your directors 
consider that this result is very satisfactory 
considering that in the first six months of 
the year the improvement in trade had only 
just commenced. 


After adding investment income and 
interest received, and deducting the expenses 
and provisions enumerated, taxation, divi- 
dends applicable to outside shareholders and 
profits retained in subsidiary companies, the 
profit attributable to Wiggins, Teape & Com- 
pany (1919) Limited, amounts to £1,347,002, 
which compares with £302,377 (before 
adding the net transfer from stock reserves) 
for 1952. 


It will be seen that the sum of £730,000 
has been transferred to general reserve. The 
total revenue reserves now amount to 
£5,092,348. 


In connection with the Thomas Owen 
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acquisition, it was necessary to declare and 
pay a second interim dividend before the 
end of April, 1954, in place of the usual final 
dividend. As you know, the total dividend 
for 1953 was brought up to 173 per cent less 
income tax, 2} per cent of which was paid 
as a bonus. This compares with the total 
dividend on the ordinary stock for the year 
1952 of an equivalent of 12.381 per cent less 
jncome tax. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


With regard to the current year, I am glad 
to say that the improvement in trade has 
continued and our mills are working full 
time with a certain amount of overtime. 


On the merchanting side of our business, 


the general trend of the paper trade has 
been experienced and business is good both 
at home and overseas, except in those 
markets where there are restrictions on 
imports. 


The_ profits for the opening months of 
this year show a considerable increase over 
those for the same months of last year when 
trade conditions were not so satisfactory. 
Providing the present trading conditions 
continue during the rest of the year we 
should be in a position to present a very 
satisfactory balance sheet for 1954. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


As you may know, the basic wages of our 
workpeople are arranged between the Paper- 
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makers Employers’ Federation and _ the 
various trade unions concerned. In addition 
to these basic wages, incentive bonuses are 
paid at our mills based on production and 
quality. This means that our workpeople 
are directly interested in two of the principal 
factors of profitability, namely production 
and quality. 


Our pension and sickness schemes oper- 
ated for the benefit of our employees help 
to relieve the worries attendant on old age 
and sickness. There is no doubt that these 
schemes are conducive to the well-being, 
happiness and efficiency of our employees. 


Once again it is my pleasant duty to 
express our sincere thanks to all our em- 
ployees, both at home and overseas, for their 
loyal work during the year 1953. 





GEORGE WIMPEY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF TURNOVER 


SIR GODFREY W. MITCHELL’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD 
ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
George Wimpey and Company, Limited, was 
held on July 2nd at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
London, S.W. 


Sir Godfrey Mitchell (chairman of the 
company) presided and in the course of his 
speech said: 

For the second year in succession we 
have been blessed with exceptionally 
favourable contracting weather, and this 
has helped materially in enabling your 
company to accomplish another substantial 
advance in the volume and variety of 
work undertaken. 


In this country we have carried out an 
enormous amount of building, civil and 
mechanical engineering work, and we have 
extended our regional activities by establish- 
ing an organisation in Leeds to cover the area 
of South Yorkshire, where this development 
is already proving its worth. 


OVERSEAS 


_ Overseas we are working in no less than 
sixteen countries, and I should like to men- 
tion some of our major projects. 


The Government of Turkey have awarded 
jointly to the English Electric Company and 
ourselves a contract for the construction and 
equipping of an £114-million hydro-electric 
pewer project at Hirfanli on the Kizilirmak 
River, about 65 miles from Ankara. We shall 
undertake the whole of the civil engineering 
and construction work, and permanent elec- 
trical machinery and equipment will be sup- 
pled and installed by the English Electric 
Company. 

Our opencast coal activities in Australia are 
sull proceeding, and, as you may have seen 
announced in the press, we have been 
awarded a contract 10 win uranium ore by 
open-cut mining at Rum Jungle, Northern 
Territory. 

We .have reason to be pleased with the 
Progress made in the construction of the 
©. refinery and harbour at Aden for 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, since it 
is anticipated that this vast project, in 
which we are partners with Middle East 
Fichtel Corporation, will be completed 
well ahead of schedule. 


in June, 1953, we commenced work on 
© new impounding reservoir at Wemmers- 
k, South Africa, for the city of Cape 





Town, and this important contract is now 
getting well into its stride. 
Our contract for the naval dry dock at 


Karachi was completed by the ‘due date, 
and civil engineering work to the extension 
of the Singapore power station and the con- 
struction of the oil jetty is virtually com- 
pleted. Good progress is being maintained 
on the building work which remains to 
complete the entire power station. 


On the Gold Coast our contract for pipe- 
lines and railway work in connection with 
the port of Tema project is proceeding well, 
and the construction of the technical insti- 
tute at Takoradi is well advanced. 


We continue to carry out a considerable 
amount of building and civil engineering 
work in Borneo, where we are also engaged 
on the construction of a second marine oil 
drilling platform. 


Our organisation in Baghdad played a vital 
part during the emergency created by the 
disastrous flooding of the Tigris. 


Although there is very keen international 
competition, a good deal of road work has 
again been undertaken in Iraq, and in 
Jamaica our housing contract for the 
Jamaica Bauxite Company has been success- 
fully completed. 


One of your directors has recently made 
an extended tour of Canada and, following 
his visit, we have opened an office in 
Toronto, 


HOME ACTIVITIES 


At home we have made a substantial con- 
tribution towards the achievement of the 
government’s housing target by completing 
and handing over to local authorities no 
less than 18,628 permanent dwellings 
during the year. Of this number, 17,334 
were built by ov “’impey no-fines concrete 
technique. 


We have continued the successful develop- 
ment of multi-storey flats in no-fines con- 
crete and blocks of flats up to eleven storeys 
have been’ commissioned throughout the 
country. 


Just as our no-fines concrete houses have 
become an important part of the housing 
drive, so our multi-storey no-fines flats, 
because of their economy in money and time, 
will play a large part in the forthcoming slum 
clearance programme. 


We are engaged in the construction of im- 

portant business premises in Haymarket, 
London, a new factory at Dunstable for 
Vauxhall Motors, Limited, offices and a 
laboratory at Harrogate for Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, considerable extensions 
to a factory in South Wales for British 
Geon, Limited—a_ subsidiary of the Dis- 
tillers Company, ‘Limited—and a number 
of large reinforced concrete hangars for 
the Air Ministry. 
- At the Isle of Grain Oil Refinery we 
continued, most successfully, to carry out a 
great volume of fabrication and installation 
of plant and equipment. Steady progress has 
been maintained on a great variety of build-. 
ing, civil and mechanical engineering at the 
new Chemical Works at Ellesmere Port. 


We have made a good start on a consider- 
able contract for the construction of an oil 
storage depot in Scotland for the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, and work has com- 
menced on the Xonstruction of a new power 
station for the B.E.A. at Ferrybridge, which, 
when completed, will be one of the largest in 
the country. 


Our work on intakes, tunnels and surge 
shaft at Meig amd Luichart for the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board is approach- 
ing completion, but I am pleased to report 
that we have secured further important con- 
tracts for hydro-electric work at Loch Shin. 


During 1953 production of opencast coal 
declined, but even so we produced 1,844,000 
tons of coal. 


Because of the dearth of road construction 
work in this country, our asphalt road depart- 
ment has carried out a reduced volume of 
work, but has fully maintained its place in the 
industry. 


ACCOUNTS 


If you will now please look at the accounts 
you will see that our profit after taxation 
amounted to £736,855. The increase in 
profit and the higher level of certain of the 
expense items result from a further expansion * 
of our turnover, which last year reached the 
record figure of £70 million. 


It is proposed to pay a dividend of 10 per 
cent, less income tax, on our ordinary shares, 
and to issue to ordinary shareholders 50,000 
5 per cent redeemable second cumulative 
preference shares of £1 each as a bonus, on 
the basis of one redeemable preference share 
for every 20 ordinary shares held. 


So far 1954 promises another good year’s 
work, but, taking the long view, there is no 
doubt that the industry has entered a period 
of very keen competition throughout the 
world. However, with your company’s 
resources and the flexibility of its organisa- 
tion, I feel that we shall be able to meet 
whatever the future has in store. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BOVRIL LIMITED 


LORD LUKE’S REVIEW 


HOPE OF BETTER UNDERSTANDING WITH ARGENTINE 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Bovril Limited was held in London on 
July 9th. 


The Rt Hon Lord Duke, the Chairman, in 
his address to the shareholders, said the 
Company had achieved satisfactory results, 
in spite of unprecedented rises in the price 
of meat extract and a marked increase in 
the availability of foodstuffs in the shops. 


RAW MATERIAL COSTS 


A commodity like meat extract, with a 
limited world production and _ potential 
markets which caused violent price 
fluctuations, made regular users like them- 
selves vulnerable. That was why their fac- 
tory in South America was of such impor- 
tance in safeguarding their supplies, but they 
had been able to ship only a small amount 
of product since the sterling permit had 
covered a limited tonnage. Bovril’s raw 
materials were at present rated low in 
priority, but since they had been promised 
decontrol of meat products they hoped that 
would apply no less to meat extract. 


PROGRESS IN NEW PRODUCTS 


~ 
‘. 


Sales of Bovril had naturally been affected 
by the higher prices, but had been main- 
tained at a satisfactory level. 


It was significant to note that the price of 
Bovril had increased only approximately 86 
per cent since 1900, whereas many com- 
modities had increased at least 200 per cent. 


Other Bovril products had played an in- 
creasingly important role in their economy. 
Bovril Brand Weaning Food continued to 
make steady progress. The number of 
chemists. selling this excellent product 
increased daily, and more mothers were using 
it as part of their infants’ diet. Progress in 
the company’s products made in Ireland 
and Canada had been maintained. They 
had purchased part of the business of 
Apollinaris relating to Four Seasons Fruit 
Squashes and Gold Cup Jaffajuce Orange. 
The latter had an exceptionally high fruit 
juice content, and initial sales were most 
encouraging. 


DEVELOPMENT IN PRODUCTION 
AND RESEARCH 


Several factors connected with their pro- 
ducts were receiving close attention. They 
were searching for methods of reducing the 
cost of manufacture, packaging and distribu- 
tion. Research was being done to see 
wkether Bovril’s nutritional properties might 
be still further increased, either by improving 
on traditional forms of production or by 
reinforcing existing constituents. Research 
would be done into all their products and into 
food and nutrition generally. They had 
invited a panel of eminent scientists to advise 
their research department about policy. 


VISIT OF ARGENTINE STATESMEN 


Conditions in the Argentine had not varied 
greatly though their own operations had 
prospered. It was to be hoped that with the 
end of meat rationing the public would renew 
their taste for the high quality Corned Beé@f 
they knew before the war. 

It had been an event of great importance 
to welcome to this country two Argentine 
statesmen — Dr Remorino, Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, and Dr Morales, Minister 
of Economic Affairs. This visit was long 
overdue, but so was the visit of a British 
Minister to the Argentine when the Marquess 
of Reading travelled there in 1952. The 
new pattern of decontrolled trade in this 
country had been fully impressed upon the 
Argentines, but it was probably easier for 
Britain to lift controls than it was for Argen- 
tina. As a controlled economy had been 
established there because of this country 
having imposed the same for war purposes, 
Argentine might return to normal trading 
conditions when Britain did. 


The trade pattern between the two 
countries had changed because Argentina 
had less meat to export and we _ had 
developed new sources of supply. Further- 
more, the Argentine had found her other 
exports commanded less of a premium in 
world markets and her import requirements 
had not decreased. Industrialisation had 
made an impact, but he doubted whether 
the Argentine would ever ignore her tradi- 
tional exports and throw over long-standing 
and friendly customers. He hoped this visit 
of Argentine statesmen would be the fore- 
runner of many such visits so that their two 


countries might know each other better and ~ 


renew the friendly relations of prewar years. 
BOVRIL’S AUSTRALIAN ESTATES 


In Australia they had struggled with a 
difficult problem for many years with little 
encouragement from _ successive Australian 
governments. The development of Austra- 
lia’s Northern spaces was of considerable 
importance to the British Commonwealth. 
It would therefore be advantageous for joint 
consultations to take place between govern- 
ments and industrialists to establish the best 
method of communications which were a 
pre-requisite to any progress being made. 
Such a method might bring together the 
existing opposing views which at present 
ruled each other out and _ stultified any 
advance. The main arguments were 
between railway construction and develop- 
ment of the carriage of animals by air, either 
on the hoof or as meat. If an established 
policy could be agreed, then joint financing 
should not be too difficult. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Chairman said that in the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account the Group Net 
Profit for the year was £308,000, of which 
£72,000 belonging to the Parent Company 
was retained by Subsidiaries and £184,000 
was dealt with in the Parent Company’s 
Appropriation Account. After payment of 
the fixed dividends the Directors recom- 
mended a final dividend of 10 per cent on 
Deferred Stock, making 124 per cent for the 
year, and were recommending the transfer 
of £24,165 to Reserve for Contingencies, 
leaving the carry forward slightly increased at 
£215,088. 


LONG SERVICE AWARDS 


The Chairman ended by saying that with- 
out the loyalty and hard work of all the 
staff they would make no progress. They 
all regretted the necessity to have closed 
their Bedfordshire factory where the staff 
had served them loyally and happily for 
many years. In the year under review 12 
members of their staff had qualified for the 
Long Service Staff Award after 30 years’ 
continuous service. 
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LAPORTE INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED HIGH LEVEL OF DEMAND 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Laporte Industries, Limited, was held on 
July 8th in London, Mr L. P. O’Brien 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


It may be remembered that last year I 
had to report a temporary setback to the 
progress of the company after many. years 
of continual expansion in production, turn- 
over and trading results. Looking back it 
can be seen that the previous highest recorded 
results of 1951-52 gained some profit con- 
tent from buyers adding to stocks amounts 
of raw materials in excess of current needs. 


During the financial year now under review 
the volume of business transacted attained 
new high levels for almost every product 
manufactured by each of the operating com- 
panies throughout the group. This high level 
of demand was continued during the first two 
months of this current financial year and the 
stock position of buyers seems to be main- 
tained at reasonable levels as compared with 
what were in many cases abnormal stocks 
held two years ago. 


GROUP INCOME EXCEEDS £1 MILLION 


This is the first occasion when one has had 
the opportunity of announcing income for the 


year (before taxation) exceeding thg round’ 


one million, at £1,037,839, and after meeting 
debenture interest amounting to £129,455 
(gross) as against £14,503 in the previous 
year, and depreciation £309,456 against 
£158,369. Debenture interest in a full year 
amounts to £137,500 (gross) and this amount 
is covered 84 times by our surplus after 
deducting depreciation. 


Your directors are of opinion that the 
trading results for each operating company 
throughout the group during 1954-55 should 
turn out to be as satisfactory as for the 
past year. 


Our group income, after taxation and an 
amount due to a minority member of a sub- 
sidiary company, was £619,241. Of this 
amount, £254,660 has been retained in sub- 
sidiary companies and therefore the net 
income of the parent company is shown as 
£364,581. 


You are now asked to confirm the payment 
of preference dividend for the year, £6,229, 
and the interim ordinary dividend of 5 per 
cent amounting to £40,891. Of the 
remainder it is proposed to increase the final 
ordinary dividend to 11 per cent to transfer 
£200,000 to general reserve, and increase the 
carry forward by £27,186. 


The capital and revenue reserves now 
exceed the nominal value of the issued 
ordinary capital, and the board has applied 
to Capital Issues Committee for permission 
to capitalise part of the reserves to enable 
the company to make a bonus issue of one 
fully-paid ordinary share of 5s. for every 
three ordinary stock units of 5s. now-held. 


We export as much of our products as we 
can spare and supply to many overseas 
countries, but our products are raw materials 
to domestic manufacturers, most of whom 
have wide export interests, and their end 
products make a much more valuable con- 
tribution to the balance of trade than we 


. could effect, and consequently we feel it our 


duty to give first consideration to the require- 
ments of the home market. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the scrip issue proposals were 
approved. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited, was held 
on July 6th in London. 


Mr Fermian Le Neve-Foster, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: Once again 
your directors are able to present to you an 
excellent report. The net profit of the 
group, before taxation, amounts to £364,971 
as against £293,276. The net group profit, 
after taxation, comes out at £141,575 as 
against £105,715. last year. 


The appreciable increase in the profits of 
the parent manufacturing company is not 
attributable to any increase in profit margins 
per tin but solely to the heavy increase in 
sales of our products. Our net margin of 
profit before taxation is appreciably less than 
4d. per packet. 


Once again I am able to report to you that 
the volume of production and sales consti- 
tutes an all-time record in the history of the 
company and the turnover has now reached 
a rate appreciably over £3 million per annum. 
This involves the manufacture and distribu- 
tion throughout the country of approaching 
00 million packets of crisps per annum, a 
rate approximating to 8 million per week. 
I imagine that few, if any, packet food 
products can approach this record. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The directors have decided to pay a final 
dividend of 20 per cent, plus cash bonus of 
5 per cent, making a total distribution of 
323 per cent and thus maintaining the record 
for the 16 previous years. 


The board considers that the time is appro- 
priate to recommend a further capitalisation 
of reserves representing a part of the profits 
ploughed back. It is proposed that this 
should take the form of a capitalisation of 
a sum of £41,385 of the capital and general 
reserves which will be applied to the payment 
up in full of 165,540 shares of 5s. each 
to be distributed among the ordinary share- 
holders in the proportion of one fully paid 
share of 5s. for every 10 shares held. At 
the same time the directors recommend 
that the opportunity should be taken of 
increasing the authorised share capital of 
the company from £500,000 to £600,000 
by the creation: of a further 400,000 shares 
of 5s. each in order that there may be a 
margin of unissued capital at the disposal of 
the board should further occasion require it. 


It is satisfactory to report that our farms, 
belonging to the Estates Company, had a 
reasonably good year and made a contribution 
to the group profit. 


Once again the results of our Australian 
company for the year show a nice increase 
en the previous year. 


“NO CRISPS LIKE SMITH’S” 


Our product seems unique in the unlimited 
variety of its outlets. Wherever food is served 
or sold, Smith’s Crisps will be found. 
Children are among our most enthusiastic 
supporters. You hear it said in all places, 
“There are no Crisps like Smith’s.” 


During the current year, so far, indications 
of results are satisfactory. Under the policy 
and inspiration of our founder and with all 
eur resources and experience, I feel that 
shareholders have every reason to be confi- 
cent that this company will continue to give 
a good account of itself and maintain, and 
indeed, strengthen the dominating position it 
has established in the trade for our famous 
product, Smith’s Potato Crisps. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the board’s capital proposals approved. 


BRITISH GLUES & 
CHEMICALS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING CONDITIONS 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts for 
the year ended March 31st were issued to 
the stockholders on July 6th, and the foilow- 
ing 1s an extract from the review by the 
Chairman, Sir Roger Duncalfe : 


A few days after last year’s accounts had 
been approved by your Board our colleague 
Mr Tom Walton passed away. He had been 
a director since the inception of the company 
and was chairman from 1921 to 1946. We 
owe much to his inspiration and example ; 
we, all mourn his loss. 


As I anticipated when concluding my last 
review we now report better results. Trad- 
ing conditions improved somewhat; our 
turnover increased ; we continued to reduce 
our costs and upgrade our products; raw 
material supplies were more plentiful. 


Consolidated profit for the year is £676,896 
(last year £243,424 for eleven months), after 
all charges other than United Kingdom tax, 
which amounts to £359,000 leaving a net 
profit of £317,896 (last year £106,424). After 
taking into account £15,287 reduction of 
surplus of subsidiary companies, the profit 
dealt with in the accounts of British Glues 
& Chemicals Limited is £333,183 (last year 
£107,473). We have credited Appropriation 
Account with £100,000, arising from the 
accumulated taxation over-provision for past 
years. 


After bringing in £56,260 balance of profit 
from the previous period, we have available 
for appropriation £489,443. Our appropria- 
tions are £175,000 to General Reserve, 
£80,000 to Replacement Reserve, and 
£81,400 to write off goodwill. 


The directors recommend, on the prefer- 
ence stock, final dividends of 4 per cent 
cumulative and 2 per cent participating, 
making 10 per cent for the year, and on the 
ordinary stock a final dividend of 15 per cent, 
making 20 per cent for the year (last year 
15 per cent for eleven months). 


Following the above appropriations and 
dividends we carry forward £63,668 in the 
balance sheet against £56,260 brought in. 


Fixed assets at £1,023.583 show little 
change. At March 31, 1954, orders placed 
by the group on capital account amounted to 
£60,000. Additional schemes authorised at 
that date involve £55,000 further expenditure 
but I ought to mention that, apart from 
normal capital replacement, your directors 
contemplate spending over the next seven 
years some £500,000 on schemes of mech- 
anisation, fuel saving, and further process 
development. Because of our strong liquid 
position we anticipate no difficulty in p-o- 
viding for this programme of capital expendi- 
ture. 


The item of goodwill is deleted from our 
balance sheet by appropriation from revenue. 
The present true value of our goodwill, 
patents and trade marks, though very sub- 
stantial, is difficult to evaluate ; it is certainly 
much in excess of last year’s figure of 
£81,400. 


Current assets exceed current liabilities by 
about £1,850,000, compared with about 
£1,400,000 last year. 


General Reserve now totals £725,000, Con- 
tingency Reserve remains at £100,000, and 
carry forward at £63,668 is approximately 
£7,000 up on last year. 


Our deferred repairs programme having 
been substantially completed during the year, 
we have transferred the unexpended balance 
of £24,000 to the credit of profit and !oss 
account. 
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Our turnover showed a substantial im- 
provement on the previous year, and some 
reduction in stock resulted. The improved 
quality of our products counteracted to some 
extent falling market prices. In this con- 
nection our cold rendered tallows and our 
new glues have made a marked contribution 
to turnover and profit. Despite more com- 
petitive conditions our export turnover in- 
creased, and our dollar exports to North 
America were reasonably well maintained in 
spite of the trade recession over there. We 
have continued profitably to use in our own 
works the Chayen continuous cold extraction 
process, and we have licensed its operation 
both in this country and overseas. 


The directors consider it opportune to 
take a further step to bring the issued capital 
of the company into closer relationship with 
the capital employed, by capitalizing 
£220,000 of the general reserve and issuing 
it in the form of two ordinary shares (4s. 
each) for every £1 ordinary stock now held. 


Capitalization issues such as this tend to 
create an element of uncertainty regarding 
the preference dividend participation, which 
for the full rate of 2 per cent depends on 
payment of not less than 15 per cent ordinary 
dividend. The directors hold the view 
strongly that it is not in the company’s 
interest for this uncertainty to continue ; 
they therefore propose that the participating 
rights of preference stockholders shall be 
cancelled in feturn for the capitalization of 
£70,000 of the general reserve and its issue 
to preference stockholders in the form of 
two ordinary shares of 4s. each for every 
£3 of preference stock held. 


Trading -has continued to be satisfactory 
during the first three months of our current 
financial year, and whilst the future is to 
some extent obscure, I anticipate that unless 
world conditions markedly deteriorate, the 
current year will show a reasonable profit. 


HIGHAMS LIMITED 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Highams Limited was held on July 2nd in 
London, Mr Eli Higham (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I herewith submit my report for the past 
year’s trading, and I am especially pleased 
that the profit of the company shows a very 
satisfactory increase, thereby enabling your 
board to recommend a higher dividend for 
this year. 


In my statement last year I referred to 
projected developments in the company 
amounting to approximately £150,000 ; these 
have now been completed, together with 
others, at a total cost of just over £200,000. 
Whilst on this point I feel that it should 
be a matter of considerable interest to 
stockholders to refer to the fact that since 
1948 your company has ploughed back almost 
£600,000 in additional fixed assets, which 
indicates the policy of your board in main- 
taining steady progress in development and 
modernisation ; to this amount must be added 
a sum in excess of £600,000 which repre- 
sents thé increase in value of stocks now 
necessary to maintain normal trading. It is 
a matter of considerable satisfaction that the 
whole of these. requirements has been met 
without obtaining additional capital, although 
there has been a temporary reduction in cash 
resources. At the same time, I am happy to 
record the fact that both production and sales 
of the group for last year were maintained at 
the highest level. 


Trading is still very active, and I see no 
reason why the company should not enjoy 
another successful year. 


The report was adopted. 
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HOUSE OF FRASER 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY LEVEL OF CURRENT 
TRADING 


CAPITALISATION AND BONUS ISSUE 
PROPOSALS SANCTIONED 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
House of Fraser Limited was held on 
July 8th in Glasgow, Mr Hugh Fraser, DL, 
JP (chairman and managing director), pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The principal changes in the accounts as 
compared with last year are those arising 
from the acquisition of the ordinary capital 
of Binns, Limited, the profits of which be- 


came available as group earnings from April 
28, 1953. 


The main addition under dividends from 
subsidiary companies is an ordinary dividend 
amounting to £320,000 received from Binns, 


new subsidiary earned since the date of 
acquisition. 

In the company’s balance sheet the book 
value of shares in subsidiary companies is 
stated after adding the cost of the company’s 
investment in Binns, Limited, £2,961,363, 
and deducting dividends received out of pre- 
acquisition profits and distributions received 
from Binns, Limited (£1,360,000), and Mac- 
Donalds, Limited (£135,000), out of capital 
profits realised by these companies on sale of 
freehold properties. 


After deducting pre-acquisition profits of 
Binns, Limited, the group trading profit has 
increased to £1,372,855, and the net profit 
before taxation is £1,226,775 against 
£605,209. The provisions required for taxa- 
tion amount to £703,012 (£335,112), leaving 
a net consolidated profit for the year of 
£523,763 (£270,097). The net profit for the 


M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E.) 
Applications are invited for the post of 


Limited, payable out of the profits of our. 


ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 
(Principal: Major General C. Bullard, C.B., C.B.E., B.Eng., 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
The College, established under an autonomous Governing Council 


year remaining to members is- £477,649 
(£260,153), and after the appropriations for 
dividends and transfer to general reserve, the 
group carry forward is raised to £341,777 
(£171,154). 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


In the consolidated balance sheet the 
assets of Binns have been brought into 
account at book values. The total group 
assets are now increased by over £3 million 
to £8,588,310, and it will be observed that 
the total of current assets available at the end 
of the year to meet liabilities of £2,512,220 
amounted to £5,030,035, giving a current 
surplus of £2,517,815. 


The capital reserve account has been 
adjusted in respect of the bonus issues 
approved at and since the last annual general 
meeting, and the nominal amount of ordinary 
stock in issue is correspondingly increased to 
£564,464. As the value of net assets of 
Binns, Limited, brought into account exceeds 
the net cost of investment, there is added to 
capital reserve account the sum of £352,327, 
bringing the amount standing at credit 
of this account on January 31, 1954, to 
£2,456,054. 


The state of the company’s affairs has 
visibly improved during the year, and the 
progress in recent years may be readily 
measured from the total of share capital and 
reserves as shown in the consolidated balance 
sheets for each year since the company’s stock 
was first publicly quoted, viz.: 


(1949) £821,335. (1950) £864,600. 
(1951) £913,574. (1952) £1,827,757. 
(1953) £3,790,265. (1954) £4,791,111. 


The foregoing figures do not take into 
account recent valuations of leasehold and 
freehold properties which show an additional 
surplus of approximately £1 million. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


A notice to ordinary stockholders issued 
with the accounts contains proposals relating 
to two bonus issues which will be considered 
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at an extraordinary general meeting prior 
to the annual general meeting. The consent 
of the Treasury has been obtained for the 
proposed issues and the resolutions if 
approved, will sanction an increase in the 
authorised share capital of the company, the 
capitalisation of reserves to the extent of 
£587,042 10s. and the issue to ordinary stock- 
holders in two stages of 2,348,170 ordinary 
shares of 5s. each credited as fully paid to 
be converted into £587,042 10s. ordinary 
stock. Application will be made to the Stock 
Exchanges in London, Newcastle, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow for quotation of and permission 
to deal in the new stock. 


The directors do not consider that any: 
further major adjustment of the issued share 
capital is required under present circum- 
stances and the amount of any future 
small scale distribution will be reviewed 
annually. 


The trading conditions experienced last 
year were by no means consistently favour- 
able and the results achieved reflect very 
great credit on the management and staff: in 
all stores. 


The return to seasonal trading has béen 
more marked in the current year. The first 
months were somewhat difficult, but trade 
has now reached a satisfactory level and the 
group earnings have been fully maintained to 
date. The improvements carried out at a 
number of the larger stores will increase 
their trading capacity, and if general 
economic conditions remain reasonably 


good, another successful year should. be 
assured. 


The report was adopted and at a pre- 
ceding extraordinary general meeting the 
board’s capitalisation and bonus issue pro- 
posals were sanctioned. 


Note : The capitalisation proposals will be 
made effective as to £564,464 on July 8, 
1954, and as to £22,578 10s. on October 5, 
1954. Allotment letters comprising the fore- 
going nominal amounts of ordinary stock will 
be posted on July 20, 1954, and October 19, 
1954, respectively. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMIST, tenable at Newton Abbot. 
be graduates in Economics and/or Agriculture. Salary in accordance 
with the Ministry of Agrizulture’s scale. Further particulars may be 


Candidates must 


by the Royal Technical College of East Africa Act, 1954, is being built 
in Nairobi as the main instrument in British East Africa of higher 
technical and commercial education, to cater for students of all races. 
Teaching will be up to professional level in technical and commercial 
subjects, with strong supporting departments of science and arts, 
Mainly residential, the College is expected to contribute substantially 
to the social and cultural as well as the economic development of 
the region. 

Candidates should have good hons, degree and/or appropriate 
professional qualification, and senior experience in a Technical College 
or University. In the present early stage of development, organisa- 
tion and equipment will be first requirements. It is hoped to appoint 
Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers early in 1955 and to accept first 
students later that year. 

Salary scale (including temporary c.o.l.a.) £1,850 x £50 to £2,050 p.a., 
or slightly lower for transferred staff wishing to retain Col. Govt. 
pension rights. (Scale quoted is for staff who would contribute 
to proposed College pensions scheme or maintain existing rights 
under e.g. F.S.S.U. or Ministry of Education, with College paying 
employer's contribution.) 

Appointment would be made for one tour of 24-36 months in 
first instance with view to permanency. Partly furnished house or 
flat will be provided, rent £150 p.a. Staff may be required to live 
in hotel in first instance and would receive allowance towards 
additional expenses. Free first-class passages to and from Kenya 
will be provided for person appointed and wife, and up to equivalent 
of one adult fare for dependent children under 21. Leave on full 
salary at rate of four days for each month's resident service. 

Write for further information to Secretary, Advisory Committee 
on Colonial Colleges of Arts, Seience and Technology, 1 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Closing date for applications (six dopies), 
August 12, 1954 

YNOOD EATING.: The new monthly illustrated magazine for and 

A about good food and drinks. First issue August, on sale July 18, 
— ae per copy from all newsagents, or write to 167, Strand, London, 
TINHE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 

requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 
and similar executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4. 
] ADY required as Assistant Secretary to run new small office for 

4 young and growing professional Association. Commencing salary 
£400 p.a.—Box 623. This vacancy has been notified in accordance with 
the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 





obtained from the Registrar, The University, Bristol, 8. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications is July 26th. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


Applications are invited for the following appointment: 
LECTURER IN POLITICAL THEORY 

_Terms: Every potential applicant is invited to seek from the under- 
signed or from the Secretary of the Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, a copy of 
the detailed conditions of appointment, which give particulars of 
duties, tenure, study leave, promotion, and travelling expenses. 

University Film: A potential candidate in Great Britain may also 
borrow from the Secretary of the Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth a coloured film illustrating the University and 
the city and surroundings of Adelaide. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer—£A1,000-£60—£1, 300, 

Superannuation: On F.S.S.U. basis. 

Applications: Applications must include particulars of age, nation- 
ality, academic record, teaching qualifications, war service (if any) 
and present position; a list of publications; copies of testimonials; 
the names and addresses of two referees of whom inquiries may be 
made; a recent photograph; and a medical certificate of good health. 
They should be lodged in duplicate with the undersigned not later 
than July 30, 1954. 

Further information about the post or about the University will 
be supplied on request to 

A. W. BAMPTON, Registrar, 
University of Adelaide, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


‘ECURITY ANALYST required to assist Investment Trust Manager, 
Accountancy and/or Economic and Statistical qualifications an 
advantage. Applicants should tabulate personal details, qualificatons 
and experience.—A supporting letter should indicate salary required 
to Box R. 119, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. This vacancy 
has been notified in accordance with the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 
|] ELGIAN Commercial Agency House, interested to join repregsenta- 
tion British Industries on commission. Light engineering, 
chemicals and précision instruments preferred. British and other 
references available.—Box 621. 
TIVHE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2 invites you to submit lists of books on Economics. History 
and Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uncorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed in Chapter 
70 of the Laws of Hong Kong 








CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND STERLING’ .- - - £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - : ,000, 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
CHIEF MANAGER : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers: S. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.E. 
BRANCHES 


BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (Con.) MALAYA (Con.) N. BORNEO (Con. 
Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawau 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombe Mongkok Yokohama Singapore lloilo 
CHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road) Manila 
*Shanghai Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani SIAM 
DIAWA(JAVA) Calcutta Highlands Teink Anson Bangkok 
) jakarta INDO-CHINA [poh NORTH UNITED 
Surabaja Haiphong Johore Bahru BORNEO KINGDOM 
KUROPE Saigon Kuala Lumpur’ Brunei Town London 
Haroburg JAPAN Malacca Jesselton T.B.A. 
Parie Kobe Muar Kuala Belait New York 
Sandakan Francisco 


* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank’s Truste 


Companies in 
LONDON SINGAPORE 


HONG KONG 
COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM 


COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for the permanent appointment of Research 
peeves on Grade VIII A.P.T,.—£785-£860 (commencing on the 
minimum), 

The successful applicant will be concerned with the establishment 
and maintenance of an industrial bureau in the County Plannin 
Department, He will be required to compile a register of industria 
sites in the County including information on services, stability, etc. ; 
to analyse statistical material on industrial trends, and confer with 
industrial developers. Applicants must have experience of industrial 
location work and preference will be given to graduates in Economics 
or Commerce, 

Post superannuable and subject to medical examination. Apply 
with particulars of age, married or single, qualifications, experience 
and present salary, giving names of two persons to whom reference 
may be made, to the County Planning Officer, 10 Church Street, 
Durham, by Friday, July 16, 1954. 

J. K. HOPE, Clerk of the County Council. 

Shire Hall, Durham, June 24, 1954. 


STATISTICAL/SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT 


Interesting vacancy occurs for young lady in Managing Director's 
office of large well-known manufacturing company in N.W. London. 
This is a salaried position ene a good appearance and address, 
and good general education. Candidates must be competent short- 
hand/typists with knowledge of tabular layout, and have an interest 
and aptitude for statistical work. 

Applications, which will be treated in confidence, giving particulars 
of agc, education, experience, etc., to Box 618, ; 

This- vacancy has been notified in accordance with the Notification 
of Vacancies Order, 1952, 


R= EUROPEAN AIRWAYS require a Cargo Research Officer. 
Duties include collection and analysis of statistical data relating 
to carriage of freight by air and surface and consideration of future 
trends of aircraft cargo rates. Previous experience in research work 
essential. Economics Degree, or equivalent qualification, and experi- 
ence in analysis of statistical information desirable. Commencing 
salary £695 p.a., rising to £875 p.a. Applications, giving full details, 
to Head Office, Personnel Officer, B.E.A., Keyline House, Ruislip, 
Middlesex. 
\ ARKET RESEARCH ANALYST and Planning Officer required 
4 by progressive group of engineering companies. Senior post. 
Good opportunities for ambitious candidate. Age 28-35. University 
degree or equivalent, economics with statistics. Desirable to be 
familiar with I.C.E. industry. Four-figure salary to right man. 
Must have active imagination, statistical skill, practical outlook, tact 
and diplomacy, with ability to write clear reporta.—Apply, in 
guaranteed confidence, details, age, education, positions and salaries, 
to Box 616, 
Q OLICITOR.—Public Company in the engineering industry, with 
headquarters in the London area, has a vacancy for a newly 








admitted solicitor. Initially duties will consist in the main of 
onveyancing and general commercial work, but the post offers 
widening opportunities to a young man of initiative and ability.— 


ilease reply, giving full details, to Box 615. 

CCOUNTING Assistant required for interesting post with light 
‘\ engineering company. Position would suit woman student pre- 
{erably with intermediate qualifications. Five-day week, canteen and 
recreational facilities.. Write to the M.O. Valve Co., Ltd., Brook 
Green, Hammersmith. W.6. This vacancy has been notified in 
accordance with the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952, 
woe Personnel Officer required for Perivale factory with 250- 

300 employees. University education and at least one year’s 

industrial experience essential. Apply to Personnel Officer, Osram- 
G.E.C. Lamp Works, Hammersmith, W.6. 


 NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of Seventy 
Five Cents (75c) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
September 15, 1954, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business August 13, 1954. _ 
Toronto, By Order of the Board, 
July 7, 1954. C. H. WINDELER, Secretary, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for the post of Computer in the Depart- 
ment of Economics. Salary £400 per annum. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar, University College, Singleton 
Park, Swansea, by whom applications must be received by Tuesday, 
July 20, 1954, 
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Fete meen cing ARE INVITED for the temporary posts of Senior 
Research Worker and Research Worker on the staff of the 
Director of an investigation sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation, 
Candidates must have qualifications in either Psychology or Sociology 
and experience in one of these subjects or in teaching. They must 
be well versed in survey techniques and be able to write clear and 
informative reports. For the senior post some knowledge of 
administration will be an additional recommendation. 

The investigation commences work on October 1, 1954, and appoint- 
ments will be for two years from that date. Headquarters will be 
in London, but the staff may be called upon to do some travelling 
within Great Britain. 

Salaries : (a) for the Senior Research Worker, £900 p.a. ; and (b) 
for the Research Worker, £600 p.a. 

Applications, together with the names of two referees, to the 
Director, Nuffield Foundation, Nuffield Lodge, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W.1. 

Ov MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT continues to expand 
and Women University Graduates of 21 to 25 are invited to apply 
for positions as field investigators. They will be based in Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham or London, and will travel quite extensively 
from these bases with all expenses paid, and will be required to 
learn to drive a car if not already in possession of a licence, The 
work is outdoor, involves a flair for dealing with people and requires 
a high standard of intelligence. Prospects of promotion are excellent 
and, in any case, the salary is progressive. Early interviews will 
be arranged and suitable candidates should be ready to start work 
in August or September.—Write very fully, giving details of qualifica- 
tions and any business exj,-rience, to Box 613. 
OP Sales Executive. A man of really outstanding ability, 
experience and force of character is required by a ve large 
international firm of food manufacturers, Applicants must of a 
calibre to direct, educate and control a sales-force of over 200, and 
to formulate a lively and flexible sales-policy for an expanding range 
of products. Experience of nation-wide selling in the grocery or 
allied trades, and a proven ability to lead men to successful resulta, 
are essential. An initial salary of not less than £2,500 is contemplated, 
with opportunities for promotion. A pension scheme is in operation. 
All applications will be treated in strict confidence. Send details of 
qualifications and career to Box 677. 
| bap retrete cea LONDON MANUFACTURERS of precision engineer- 
ing equipment of world-wide repute is expanding its Sales Division 
and requires a Senior Executive who will be wholly responsible 
to the Sales Directors for market research and the preparation of 
long-term sales forecasts. The applicant should hold a degree in 
economics, have had practical experience, and possess a mature 
judgment and a wide knowledge of home and export markets. . The 
post is progressive, permanent and pensionable and carries a substan- 
tial salary.—Write, with full details of age, education, qualifications 
and experience to Box 607. 
ALES DIRECTOR of a progréssive Multiple Organisation, with 
head office near Leicester, requires a Personal Assistant. 
Applicants should preferably have had some retail experience and 
an aptitude for statistics. A good salary with excellent prospects 
will be paid to the right man, who should be between the ages of 
25-35.—Box 612. This vacancy has been notified in accordance with 
the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 
T.-COMMANDER (E.), R.N., A.M.I.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., age 34, 
experienced marine, aeronautical and electrical engineering, also 
staff appointments, retiring shortly, seeks position with scope for 
energy and initiative. Willing undergo period training if good 
prospects.—Box 605. 
UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT (30), long professional experience 
(London), especially Taxation, methodical, used to handli 
complex detail, seeks taxation or accountancy post, with goo 
financial prospects. Industrial experience welcome, Present salary 

£750.—Box 614 

ENIOR executive, Cambridge Hons. graduate, at present in 

Pakistan, with long experience of jute finished goods, jute mill 

administration and raw jute trade, seeks senior post in any adminis- 
trative or commercial capacity, reply Box 619. _ 

CONOMIC DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 

important items you are liable to miss in the modern avalanche 

of articles, reports, le:tures, memoranda. Free specimen copy with 

pleasure.—Economic Research Council, 18 South St., London, W.1. 

CTIVE job sought as Commercial Manager, Accountant, Company 
4A Secretary. Certified accountant, chartered secretary, public 

school, age 41, now company secretary earning £1,600.—Box 617. 

eyo DOWN justifies fight of Farmers’ and Smalliholders’ 

Association, 24, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, against arbitrary 
dispossession of farmers. Subscription £1, 





A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B., and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercia! 
inations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams.. and for the professional exame., in Accountancy 
i agement, 


ip, Law, Sales Man &e., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 
commercial subjects. 

More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text-book lending library Moderate fees, payable 
by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or sub‘ects in which interested 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(@9/2,) ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, B.C.4. 
Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparer, L1D., 
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sand and dust threaten 


life and livelihood . 


The control of sand drift and dust storms ranks next in 
importance in the life of Broken Hill, to the supply of 


water. Unless the former are prevented and the latter is 


provided, the existence of the town and the continuance 
of its great industry would slow down—and ultimately 
cease. 

The drought years are those to be most feared, as at 
such times, the intense heat is accompanied by dust storms 
swept into the town by the hot wind from the Central 
Desert. Severe dust storms used to be experienced in 
Broken Hill about four times each year. 

THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION has taken a large 
and active part in the incessant fight which must be main- 
tained against this menace. Nearly twenty years ago, the 
policy of one of the Corporation’s senior geologists-- 
Albert Morris—-was adopted. He advocated establish- 
ing nurseries on the mine to supply trees for planting 
throughout the streets of Broken Hill, together with the 





simultaneous fencing of areas south’and west of the mines 
to prevent stock and rabbits destroying the natural re- 
growth of foliage. Now, the average of dust storms has 
been reduced to half the former number, and these should 
become progressively less frequent as time goes on. What 
was formerly a sand swept waste is now an area clothed 
by its natural flora. 

The result has been not only to make life more pleasant 
for the inhabitants of the town, but also to make possibie 
extensions to the mines working the Broken Hill lode, 
including those in THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION 
group. That Company has brought much prosperity to 
Australia and to Britain where, at Avonmouth in the West 
of England, there is the largest zinc smelter in Europe 
processing ores which come from Broken Hill. That 
smelter produces the entire output of primary zinc of the 


United Kingdom, as well as sulphuric acid and other rela‘cd 
products. 


Lead, Silver, Zinc 


The formation of The Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited 
in 1949 united the bond of common interest between Imperial 
Smelting Corporation Limited of Great Britain and The 
Zinc Corporation, Limited of Australia. The two companies 
have for many years been associated in the development of 


CONSOLIDATED 


United Kingdom: 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


the non-ferrous metal production of the Commonwealth. 
Their activities are the mining of lead, silver and zinc ore 
in the Broken Hill Mines of Australia and the production of 
zinc metal, sulphuric acid, fluorine chemicals and zinc pigme::'s 
in the United Kingdom. 





ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 
Australia: 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. C! 

















